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PREFATORY NOTE 


On the 8th July, 1016, the Faculty of Law of the Calcutta 
University resolved that “ MahSmahopadhyaya Dr. Gangii- 
natha Jha be invited to undertake an English translation 
of the Commentary of Medhatithi on the Institutes of Manu, 

.the details of the scheme to be settled 

by a Committee composed of the Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.I., tlie Hon’ble Justice Sir John Woodroffe, 
# Kt., and the Hon’ble Sir S. P. Sinha, Kt.” This resolution, 
when confirmed by the Senate, was communicated to me by 
the - Registrar on the 12th September, 1916. The necessary 
sanction of the Government of the United Provinces was 

• secured by G. O. No. 167S/XV-S3, dated the 21st November, 
19i7. 

At first it was thought that since the Commentary of 
Medhatithi had already been printed twice, having been edited 
in the first instance by Y. N. Mandlik and subsequently by 
G. R. Gharpure, there would not be many textual difficulties. 
At the very outset, however, I was sadly disillusioned. 
Alandlik’s edition is avowedly defective, and Gharpure’s work 
also is not much better than a cleaner “ Copy ” of the same. 
It was soon found that without the aid of more manuscripts it 
would not be safe to proceed with the work of translation. 
Application for manuscripts was accordingly made to the 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, the Deccan College, Poona, the 
India Office Library, London, and also to the authorities in 
_ charge of the Sanskrit Library at Nagpur. A full account 
- of the manuscripts obtained from these places will be given 
iix the Introduction. For the present, it would suffice to say 
that with the help of all these manuscripts, some sort of an 

* intelligible text was evolved and the work of translation begun. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


Much lias got to lie said on the work of Modhatilhi and the 
causes that have contributed to the hopeless muddling of its 
text. All these remarks, however, have to be reserved for the 
final introduction. 

The first two volumes of the translation, comprising ^he 
first four discourses, are in the press. Four year’s having 
elapsed since the resolution ol! the Senate, it has been thought 
desirable to send out to the world of scholars the first part of 
the first volume with a view to show that the person entrusted 
with the task has not been idle. It is estimated that the 
translation of Medhatithi, which is now ready in manuscript, 
will occupy four volumes, and the notes, which it has been 
advisedly decided to print separately,, will, it is hoped, fill, 
at least, two more volumes. The notes will be divided into 
three parts: Part I —Text ml —dealing with the readings of 
the texts and allied matters ; Part II— Explanatory —contain¬ 
ing an account of the various explanations of Manu’s h*xt, 
provided not only by its several commentators, but also by 
the more important of the legal digests, such as the Mitaksar*, 
the Mayukha, and the rest; Part III —Cow pant (ice —setting 
forth what the other Smrtis—Apastambha, Bodhayami, etc., 
have got to say on every one of the more important topics 
dealt with by Manu. Under this head, the writer expects to 
trace some sort of a historical sequence in the evolution of 
Hindu Law, at least up to the point reached by the Institutes 
of Manu. 

I take this opportunity, to oiler my heartfelt thanks to the 
above-mentioned authorities who have lent me the manuscripts 
and to my friend Pahu Goviudadasa of Benares, the ‘ walking 
encyclopedia’ of bibliographic lore, whose experienced advice 
has been constantly and ungrudgingly given. To the Hon’ble 
Sir Asutosli Mookerjee, I am specially beholden, not only-for 
the constant encouragement that I have received fyom him, a 
hut also for the active interest that he has taken in tin*present - 
undertaking, which has turned out to be more stupendous 
than I had imagined, and which I expect to he able to 
complete only through his guidance. To him, aird also 
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through him to his colleagues on the above-mentioned Com¬ 
mittee of the Senate, 1 tender my humble thanks. 

The first part of Yol. II also is expected to bo ready before 
the end of the year. 

JVith this short prefatory note, [ lay my work at the feet 
of those to whom I owe all that f am and ever shall he— 


Sanskrit Com,huh. 
Bkxakks : 

October'll \ / 'ijni/c l 1920. 


(IA NO A-XATIIA JUA. 



DISCOURSE I 

Origin of the Work. -Creation of the World.—Summary of 
• Contents of the Book. 


I. Question of the Sages 


VERSE I 

TlLK GII BAT SAOB3, IIVVINO APPROACH MI) AtvN'IT, PAID TIL Kilt 
RKSPKCTS TO HIM IN DlIB FORM, VXD FIXIHXi. HIM SBATKD 
WITH MIX’D CALM AND COLDKCTBD, ADDRKSSBI) HIM THRSB 
WORDS—(l). 

Bluff;/a 

Salutation to tlie Supreme Brahman ! Ilis real character 
• can % l>e known only from the Vedanta texts ; lie is the cause 
of the three worlds; and He destroys all evil. 

The first lour verse* describe the fact of the treatise being 
tlie work of a highly qualified author, and of its providing 
instructions hearing upon such ends of man ns are not 
knowahle hv means of any other source of knowledge; and 
this is done for the purpose of indicating its importance 
(and raising it in lire estimation of men). "When a treatise 
has secured high position in the estimation of men, its author 
obtains fame, and also heaven; and both these continue 
to exist as long as the world exists. A scientific treatise has 
its position established only when people engage in studying, 
in listening to lectures on, and in pondering over, it. Intelli¬ 
gent persons cannot undertake the said study, etc., until 
they have satisfied themselves as to the purposes served by 
thgm. It js for this reason that the Teacher has composed 
the four verses with a view to point out that the Treatise is 
prut forth for the purpose of making known the means of 
accomplishing the ends of man. 
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MANU-SMRITI 


It would not 1)0 right here to argue as follows :—“ Even 
without the purpose of the Treatise being stated at the very 
outset, we could easily ascertain what that purpose is, 
by examining the several parts of the Treatise going to be 
propounded; wliat then is the use of making an cfliort to 
describe that purpose? Further, even if the purpose is 
stated at the very outset, one cannot be sure of it until 
he has fully examined the subsequent portions of the Treatise ; 
as a matter of fact, all the assertions that a man njay make 
do not always bring conviction. Nor is it necessary that 
every undertaking must be preceded by the knowledge of 
purposes served by it; for instance, we find pupils underbaking 
the study of the Veda, without knowing beforehand the 
purposes to be served by that study. In the works of human 
authors also, the practice of stating the purpose is nqt 
always followed. For instance, the revered Paijini begins 
his Sutras with the words ‘ Now follows the teaching of 
words,’ without having stated the purpose to be served 
by his treatise.” 

Our answer to the above is ns follows:—Unless people 
have ascertained the purpose served by a particular Treatise, 
they would not, in the first place, take it up at all; and 
unless they take it up, how could they examine the whole 
of it? Then again, that same idea which is got at by the 
examination of the entire Treatise, becomes more easily 
comprehended if it has been briefly indicated in the beginning. 
It is with reference to this that there is the assertion that— 
‘in ordinary experience, the learned always consider it desir¬ 
able to carry ideas in their minds briefly as well as in greater 
detail/ 

* As regards the argument that—“ even when the purpose 
has been stated there can be no certainty about it,-for the 
simple reason that wo do not derive conviction fr©m the wo.rds 
of human' beings,—in whose case the idea that we have 
is that this man knows the matter as he says, and not. that 
the fact is really as he assorts,”—our answer is that we do not 
quarrel over the question as to whether the words of human 
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beings do, or do not, bring about conviction ; because discussion 
over this question would swell the size of our work. But 
as a matter of fact, even though it is possible for a man to have 
recourse to a certain course of action, even when lie is 
in doubt as to the exact purpose served by it,—yet until 
there* is some statement as to the purpose served by a parti¬ 
cular action, even doubts could not arise in regard to it. 
In fact, if some statement had not been made in regard 
to tlie purpose to be served by the present Treatise, the doubt 
that would arisfe in men’s minds would be (not as to whether 
or not it was going to serve any useful purpose, but) as to 
whether it is a treatise on Law or on Economics, or an 
aimless attempt in the nature of an examination of such 
subjects as the ‘ Crow’s teeth ’ and the like. On the other 
hand, when the aim of tin; work has been stated, tin? 
idea arising in our minds is— 4 the author of this work 
asserts that he is going to show us the path leading to our 
welfare,—there is no harm doue by our undertaking the study 
of the work,—well, let us look into it’; and forthwith wo 
halve up the work. 

Next as regards the case (cited by the opponent) of 
pupils taking up Vedic study (without being told of the 
exact purpose to be accomplished thereby),—the fact of 
the matter is that the action of the pupil is due to his 
being urged to it by his Teacher, and not to his recognition 
of the fact that if behoves him to take up the study (for the 
accomplishment of any purpose of his own) ; in fact being 
quite a child at the time (of beginning Vedic study), it is not 
possible for him to have any idea as to his being entitled to the 
study (by virtue of bis having an aim that could he served 
only by that study) ; and his activity, therefore, is brought 
about entirely by the direction of another person (his Teacher); 
whotlocs not bewilder him by pointing out to him that he is 
entitled to take up the study ; and when once the boy has 
taken up'Vedic study (entirely under advice of his Teacher), 
the motive for further study is provided by the desire to 
know the meaning of the Vedic texts studied ; and thus the 
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study continues to be carried on. [This is the case with the 
study of the Veda.’J As regards the study of the present 
Treatise (on Law), only such persons are entitled to it as have 
already studied the Veda, as is clearly indicated by the text— 
‘ the twice-born person who, without having studied the Vedas, 
devotes his energies to other subjects [becomes a Slfudra]’ 
(Manu, 2.1GS) ; and by that time the pupil has bis intelli¬ 
gence aroused, and consequently seeks to know what purpose 
is to be served by any further action that he is going to 
undertake. 

As regards the revered Panini, his aphorisms are 
extremely brief; so that there is no possibility of their having 
any other meaning (or serving any other purpose) than the 
one directly expressed by them ; and further, the fame of 
Panini is well known to even the smallest boy ; so that the 
purpose served by his work is too well known to need reilenr- 
tion. The present treatise (of Manu) on the other hand is on 
an extensive scale, abounding in several (commendatory 
and condemnatory) ‘ Descriptions/ and it helps in the 
accomplishment of all human ends ; so that if its aim is 
stated in easily intelligible words, there is no harm done. 

Of enquirers (and students) there are two classes,—one 
following reasoning, and another following tradition. The 
former of these take up the study of Manu ; because they know 
the importance and greatness of the author and his work from 
such texts as—‘whatever Manu said is wholesome’ ( Kuthaka, 
11.5), and ‘ Manu has said all that has been said in the 
Rgveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda and the Mantras of the 
Atharva, as also by the Seven Great Sages.’ And those of the 
latter class undertake it merely under the influence of the 
tradition, the source of which they have carefully investigated 
— that the treatise has been composed by Prajapati himself. 
And for the sake of such persons, the mentioning of the 
name of the Author also is a factor leading to actfon (towards 
study). 

It is for these reasons that we have here the laying out 
of the aim of the Treatise, in the form of question and 
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answer : The Great Sages are the questioners, Prajapali is 
the expounder, and the subject is Dharma, which being not 
amenable to the ordinary means of knowledge, can be known 
only from the Shuatraa (Scientific Treatises),—it is so difficult 
that even the Great Sages have doubts in regard to it. That 
Prajapali is the actual expounder is indicated by the words of 
the text itself, which says—*.//*, being questioned by them,’ 
and not ‘7, being questioned by them’ ; and of himself again 
Maim speaks (12.128) as being (lie natural image (representa¬ 
tive) of Brainin'!. Thus an effort is necessary for the expound¬ 
ing of the Law. Such is the sense of the first four verses. 

In what manner the present Treatise is made up of 
Instructions hearing upon the ends of man wc shall show by 
the interpretation of the words of the text. 

Now, in the text wc have the declarations—(l) ‘ the 
•Cheat Sages, having approached Mann, said to him—do 
please expound to us the Duties of Man,’ and (2) ‘ being thus 
questioned by them, He said— listen *; and these two—the 
question and its answer—in their import, are expressive of the 
one idea that the Treatise expounds the 1Marinas ; the Avoid 
‘Dharma’ is in common parlance used in the sense of that 
means of accomplishing one’s good which is not cognisable by 
any of the ordinary means or knowledge, with the sole 
exception of ‘ word.’ lienee when it is said ‘ listen to Dharma,’ 
what is meant is that what is going to he expounded is 
conducive to the fulfilment of the higher ends of man. 

‘ Maim ’ is the name of a particular person known in 
long-continued tradition, as having studied several Ycdic 
texts, as knowing their meaning and as practising the precepts 
therein contained ;—‘ Ilacimj approached ’ him, i.e., having 
gone forward near him, intentionally, giving up all other 
actions, and not by mere cliauce, having met with him the 
special effort made by the Sages to get near Mann shows the 
importance of the subject-matter of their question? as also the 
authoritative and trustworthy character of the expounder ; 
g man Avho is not capable of rightly expounding a subject is 
never questioned by persons going up to him for that purpose. 
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—‘ Whose mind was calm and collected ’—* Seated with mind 
calm and collected ,’— i. c.< whose mind was in a tranquil state ; 
and it does not mean that he was actually seated upon a mat, 
or some such seat ; as there would be no point in stating this ; 
in fact the word ‘seated ’ merely connotes calmness ; it is 
only when one’s mind is calm that he is capable of answering 
questions.—* Having approached ’—has for its object simply 
‘ Matiu’ ; 'sealed with mind culm and collected * being an 
adverbial clause modifying the act of c questioning ’ (by the 
sages). The sense of the sentence thus is—‘ they said to him 
the following words, on finding, from the manner in which 
he engaged into conversation with them in making enquiries 
about their welfare, that his mind was not preoccupied, but 
calm and collected, and he was therefore attentive to their 
questioning.’ 

The term ‘d/cagra,* by ordinary usage, connotes immobility *; 
what is meant by the term is steadiness of the mind, it being 
concentrated upon the contemplation of the knowledge of 
truth, following upon the cessation of all doubts and illusions 
of the person in whom the contact of all defects of passion 
and the like is set aside by inhibition. It is only when one 
has his mind in this condition that he is capable of appre¬ 
hending sound and other objects that lie within reach of his 
senses ; which is not the case when he is in doubt as to the 
object being a real entity or otherwise.—Or, etymologically 
the term ‘ ayra' denotes the mind, by reason of the fact that in 
the act of apprehending things it is the Mind that goes before 
(ay ray ami) the Eye and other sense-organs ; and in ordinary 
parlance that which acts first or goes ahead, is called 
‘ ayra' ;—so that the compound ‘ekSgra* is to be expounded as 
‘ he who has his ayra, or Mind, fixed upon one perceptible 
object ’ j there being nothing incongruous in a Bahuvrlhi 
compound being taken, if its sense demands it, as referring to 
things that are not co-existent. By this expiration also 
‘ elcuyra ’ connotes absence of distraction. ' 

1 Having paid their respects in due form ’—‘Due form’ 
stands for the rule prescribed in the scriptures ; and they did 
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not transgress any such rule ; the scriptures have laid down the 
rule that on first approaching his Teacher, the pupil should 
offer his obeisance, attend upon him, and so forth ; and it 
was in this prescribed manner that the sages paid lhair respects 
to Manu ; which means that they showed due devotion and 
respect. 

The great sages.— The word 'psi ’ means the Veda ; and the 
word l psi ’ is applied also ton person, by virtue of his possessing 
excellent knowledge of the Veda and all that is prescribed 
therein and acting up to these. The 7/sis, sages, who 
approached Manu, were great ; the said persons become 
‘great,’ when the above-mentioned qualities become developed 
in them fo a very high degree ; just as Yudhisthira is called 
the ‘ greatest of the Kurus ’ (because he possessed, in a very high 
degree, the qualities that distinguished the members of the 
Kimi-raee).—Or the sages may be regarded as‘great/ by 
virtue of their superior austerities, or of the great respect and 
fame enjoyed by them. 

• ‘ They addressed these words'—* Varan-t ’ is that by which 
something is spoken of; this refers to the question formulated 
in the second verse; those being the nearest ‘words' are what are 
referred to by the pronoun ‘ these/ Some people have held 
that the pronoun ‘ this’ always refers to something directly 
perceived at the time ; for these people also the. question may 
be regarded as ‘perceived/ on account of its being present in 
the mind—Or ‘ vac. ana,' may mean that which is spoken of; 
and in that case it would stand for the subject-matter 
questioned about. If it be taken as referring to the. sentence 
(and, not to the subject-matter), then the meaning would lie 
that ‘ they pronounced this sentence.’—If the term ‘cacana ’ 
means that which -is spoken of the sense is that ‘ they asked 
the •following question ’ ; and in that case the verb ‘ abnivan, 9 
‘.addressed/ would have two objects,—* Maim ’ being the indirect 
object, in fact, Manu is the object of all the three verbs in 
the sentence (approach, pay respects to and address).— (1). 
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VERSE II. 


May Tjtou, 0 Blessed One, explain to us, in due form 

AND IN PROPER ORDER, THE DUTIES OF ALL CASTES AND 
INTERMEDIATE CASTES !—(2). 

JJhusya. 

The second verse describes what the sages said to Manu, 
after having approached and worshipped him. 

The term ‘ bhaga' ‘blessings,’ is used for superiority, 
magnanimity, fume, strength and so forth ; and ‘ hhagamn ’ is he 
who possesses all this; that is (in the present context) Mann\. 
hence it is he who is addressed by the term ‘ 0 blessed one.’ 

The term ‘ caste ’ is applied to the three castes, ‘ Brahmana ,’ 

‘Ksatlriyaj and ‘ Vaishya ’the term ‘all’ has been 
added for the purpose of including the ‘ Sltdra '; if this was 
not done, then, the question, emanating from the Great Sages 
(who represent only the three higher castes), would be res¬ 
tricted to the three castes only. 

‘ Intermediate ’ means middle ; from the mixture of two 
castes there arises another imperfect caste ; those that are born 
out of those imperfect unions are the ‘intermediate castes,’ 
born in the natural order or the reverse ; those known under 
the names ‘ Murdhuvasikta,' ‘ Ambasthaj ‘A'scttr,’ ‘ Vaidelrika * 
and so forth ( Vide, Manu 10.7 et. seq.), these could not be 
classed under the caste either of the mother or that of the 
father; just as the Mule born out of the union of the Home 
and the Ass is a distinct species, it is neither the ‘ horse ’ nor 
the * ass’;—on this ground these would not be included under 
the ‘ castes ’; hence they have been mentioned separately. 

Objection —“ But the offspring of the union of castes 
mixed in the natural order is regarded as belonging to the ■ 
caste of the mother.” 
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It is not so, we reply. From wliat is said under 10.6 as 
to these castes being ‘ similar/ it is clear that they are only 
‘ similar * to the caste of the mother, and not quite the same as 
this latter. The functions of these intermediate castes also are 
such as can be learnt only from scriptures ; they cannot be 
ascertained entirely from their natural inclinations (as in the 
case of lower animals); and in as much as these functions 
cannot be ascertained by the help of any other source of 
knowledge, they fall under the term ‘ DJiarma* ‘duties,’ and 
as such deserve to be expounded in the scriptures. Of the 
intermediate castes born of unions in the reverse order, such 
duties as ‘ not harming others ’ and so forth are going to be 
described (by Manu himself under 10.63). When they are 
spoken of as being ‘ without any duties,’ the ‘ duties ’ meant 
are such as Observances, Fasts and so forth. 

* • ‘ Yathaioat,’ ‘ in due form ' —The suffix ‘ vati’ denotes 
propriety ; the meaning being—‘ in the form in which perform¬ 
ance would be proper.’ This ‘propriety’ also includes such 
# details as—‘ this is compulsory, that is optional,’ 1 this is 
primary, that is secondary,’ as also rules relating to substance, 
place, time, agent and so forth. 

‘ AnupTircashahy ’ ‘ in due order. 9 —‘Order’ means sequence ; 
the meaning is—‘ please explain also the order in which the 
several duties have to be performed.’ The order meant is such 
as—after the performance of the ‘ Birth-rite,’ come respectively 
‘ Tonsure,’ ‘ Initiation ’ and so forth. The phrase ‘ in due form ’ 
implies completeness in regard to subject-matter; ‘order’ 
does not form part of the subject-matter, hence the qualifica¬ 
tion ‘ in due order ’ has been added separately. 

The word ‘ dharma, 9 ‘ duty ,’ is found to be used in refer¬ 
ence to—(1) the injunction of what should be done, (2) the 
prohibition of what should not be done,—both these bearing 
upon transcendental purposes,—and also (3) action in accord¬ 
ance with the* said Injunctions and Prohibitions. Whether the 
denotation of the term applies equally to both, or it applies 
primarily to one only, and to another only secondarily,—this 
we do not discuss on the present occasion; and we have already 
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discussed this in detail in another work (the Smrtivivdka ), and 
it has no direct bearing on the present context. In any case, 
when it is declared that ‘the As takas should be performed,’ 
what is clearly understood is the propriety of performing in 
relation to the Astakas; and when it is declared that ‘ the 
meat of the animal killed by a poisoned arrow should not be 
eaten,’ what is clearly understood is the impropriety of per- 
forming in relation to the eating of the said meat. Whether 
the action of the As taka is regarded as ‘ duty? or the propriety 
of performing that act ,—it does not make any difference in the 
ultimate result. And wheu the form of ‘ duty ’ has been duly 
expounded, that is contrary constitutes ‘ Adharma ’ (sin) 
follows naturally by implication. Thus what is meant is that 
‘ Pharma* ‘Duty,’ as also ‘ Adharma ,’ ‘sin,’ both form the 
subject-matter of the scriptural treatise : the performance of the 
‘ Astaka ’ is a Duty , as also is the avoidance of Brahmana- 
murder’; the non-performance of Astaka’ is a sin, as also 
is the performance of Brahmana-murder ’; such is the distinc¬ 
tion (between ‘Duty’ and ‘Sin ’ as described in the scriptures). - 
‘ Arhasi’ * may you ’—indicates ability in the shape of 
possessing the requisite capacity ; and as such expresses the 
fact of the teacher being a fit and proper person for the ex¬ 
pounding the duties ; the sense being—‘in as much as you are 
fully able to expound the Duties, hence you are a fit and 
proper person for that work,—as such you are entreated by us 
to explain to us the said Duties’; it follows by implication 
that when a man is a lit and proper person for doing a certain 
act, that act should be done by him. The term of entreaty 
‘do please explain to us’ is supplied from without.—(2) 
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VERSE 111 

Thou alone, 0 Lord, art conversant with what ought to 

BE, DONE, WHICH FORMS THE TRUE IMPORT OF THIS ENTIRE 

Veda—which is eternal, inconceivable and not 

DIRECTLY COGNISABLE.— (3) 

Bhaqya. 

At this stage the following question arises—“It lias been 
said that the term ‘Duty* is used in the sense of only that 
activity which tends to accomplish a transcendental purpose ; 
and such activity may consist in the performing of the 
AstakTiy as also in bowing to Chaityas and such other acts 
(prescribed in the heterodox scriptures) ; and what sort of 
Duties is going to be expounded in the present Treatise ? ” 

In answer to this we have the third verse, which serves the 
purpose of pointing out what Duties are going to be expounded 
and also of further indicating the aptitude of Manu already 
mentioned. 

‘Thou (done ’—without any one to help you; without a 
second. 

‘Sarcasya vidhanasya karyatattvarthuvit —The term 
‘ VidhanUy ’ meaning that by which acts are enjoined, stands 
for the 8Ci'ipture ;—it is called ‘ smyambhu ’ in the sense that 
it is eternal, not a product, not the work of man ; and its 
name is 'Veda ' ; —‘ entire ’ i.e., including the text which is 
directly found in the Veda, as also that the exact words of 
which are only inferred; for instance, (a) in the text —'one 
should perform the Agnihotra , it pertains to thousand men ,— 
bv means of this verse one should worship the Ahavanlya’— 
we have the.Veda directly enjoining what is to be done ; the 
term ‘by means of this,’ ending as it does with the instrumental 
case-termination, serving to point out the employment of the. 
fnantra-text directly quoted ; — (h) while in the case of the 
.injunction‘the Astakas should be performed,’ which is found 
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in the we infer, on the strength of this Smrti , the 

corresponding Veda text;—similarly, when we read the 
Mantra-text, ‘ I am chopping grass, the seat of the Gods,’ we 
at once infer, on the basis of the indicative power of the 
words of that text, the Vedic injunction that ‘the said tex<t is to 
be employed in the chopping of grass this Mantra is found 
in that section of the Veda which deals with the Darsha- 
purnamdsa sacrifice , and the chopping of grass is laid down 
as to be done in course of that sacrifice ; but there is no 
such direct injunction as that ‘the chopping should be 
done with such and such a Mantra and the above-mentioned 
Mantra-text is found to be capable, by its very form,- of 
indicating the chopping of grass ; while as regards its being 
connected in a general way, with the Darshu-purnamZtsa 
sacrifice, this follows the fact of its occurring in the samp 
‘context’ as the injunction of that sacrifice ; and it is bv 
virtue of its own indicative force that it comes n to be 
employed in the chopping of grass. The idea arising in the 
mind of the student (on noticing the above facts) is-.as 
follows :—‘ From the context it follows that the Mantra-text 
in question should be used in the performance of the Darshia- 
pur^amasa sacrifices ;—how is this to be done ?—well, the 
natural answer is that it is to be used in the manner in which 
it is capable of being used; the capacity of a thing, even 
though not directly mentioned, always helps in determining 
its use ;—what then is the Mantra-text capable of doing ?— 
it is capable of indicating the chopping of grass ■—hence 
from the context, and from the capability of the Mantra itself, 
it follows that it should be employed in the chopping of 
grass’;—as soon as this idea has been arrived at, the corres¬ 
ponding words, ‘by this Mantra the chopping of grass 
should be done,’ present themselves to the mind ; because as a 
matter of fact, every concrete conception is prepeded by the 
corresponding verbal expression. The said verbal expression, 
thus presenting itself to the mind, is called the ‘ inferred Vcdic 
text.’ The Text thus inferred is regarded as ‘ Veda,’ by virtue 
of the fact that it owes its existence to the force of two other. 
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Vedic texts— ciz., the text laying down the Darshaphniamdsa 
and the Mantra - te.vt referred to above. Such is the opinion of 
Kumarila. 

Or, the term ‘ vidhana ’ may be taken as equivalent to 
c vidhi\ meaning actual operation, the accomplishment of 
purpose; this is called ‘ srayambhu ’ in the sense that- it is 
eternal, i.e. t handed down by beginningless tradition,—or that 
it is prescribed in the eternal Veda ;—‘ entire ’— i.e., what is 
prescribed in the directly available verbal texts, and what is 
only implied by the force of what is directly expressed by 
the words of the texts. The Vedic injunction is of two 
kinds :— (a) There is one kind of injunction which is directly 
expressed by the words ; e.g., ‘ desirous of Bralniiic glory, one 
should offer the Sunrya - Cham ’ ; here what is expressed is that 
$ne who desires Brahmic glory is the fit and proper person 
to offer the Saurya-Charu ; and when one proceeds to secure 
Brahiflic glory by means of the said offering, lie learns that 
the procedure of the offering is analogous to the Agndya 
offering (which is the archetype of all Charu-ojferinys). In 
both these cases the idea got at, being derived from the words 
of the texts, is regarded as ‘derived directly from words/ 
though the former is derived directly from the words and the 
latter from what is ‘expressed by the worlds,’ yet, this 
difference, due to the removal of the latter by one step, does 
not deprive it of the character of ‘ being derived from words/ 
For instance, when the water in the pool is struck by the hand, 
and it in its turn strikes agaiust some other place ; and yet 
this latter place is regarded as being struck by the hand, 
though not directly ; similarly when pieces of rubber are 
thrown down, they rise and fall, and all the subsequent acts 
of rising and falling are the indirect effects of the first 
downward impulse imparted to them. Exactly analogous is 
the case o£ the injunctions in question : Every ectypal 
sacrifice is related to a particular form of procedure (borrowed 
from its archetype). Similarly when we meet with the 
Injunction ‘one should perform the Vishvajit sacrifice,’ we 
. argue that no injunction is possible except in reference to 
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a fit and proper person capable of (and having a motive for) 
performing it, and hence come to the conclusion that the 
person so capable is one who desires Heaven ; this idea being 
thus implied by the force of what is directly expressed by the 
words of the text. It is in view of this two-fold charaoter of 
injunctions (and enjoined acts) that we have the term ‘entire.’ 
In fact the purpose of adding the epithet ‘entire'* is to indicate 
that Smj'tis have their source in the Veda. This we shall 
explain under Discourse II. 

An objection is raised :—“As a matter of fact, Vidhi is 
something in the form of what should be done, expressed by 
the injunctive and such other verbal expressions ; and this, 
in all cases, must be directly expressed by actual words ; 
under the circumstances, what do you mean by saying that 
there are two kinds of injunction,—that the term ‘one should 
offer’ denotes something to be done, and the procedure of 
the offering is indicated by implication in the manner 
described above ?” 

There is no force in this objection. As a matter of fact, 
in the case of the injunctive words 'niroapet? ‘should offer,’ 

‘yajetdy ‘should sacrifice’ and the like, even though what is 
expressed by the verbal root itself may he comprehended, 
the full conception of what is to be done is not obtained until 
we have comprehended the other factors,—such as the 
character of the person fit for the performance, the procedure 
to be adopted, and the actual details of the act to be per¬ 
formed ; it is only as equipped with all these factors that the 
Injunction becomes comprehended in its complete form. In 
view of this fact, there is nothing incongruous in regarding 
the said factors also as denoted by the Injunctive word. 

This is what the text means by the epithet * acliintya ,’ 
'inconceivable ’—which means ‘not directly perceptible.’ What 
is directly perceived is said to be ‘ apprehended,’ nmj not ‘ con¬ 
ceived,’ or ‘ ?emembred ’ [so that if the Veda were something 
directly perceived, the epithet ‘ inconceivable ’ would have no 
force ; things like the Veda can only be conceived of, and the* 
Veda isnot even that]. 

t 
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1 Not directly cognisable ;’— i.e., that which has got to he 
assumed or inferred, as forming the source of several asser¬ 
tions made in the Smj'ti; as a matter of fact, such Vedic 
texts are not perceived , hence it is called ‘ not directly cognis¬ 
able.’—Or ‘ not directly cognisable ’ may be taken in the 
sense of incapable of having its extent exactly defined , by 
reason of its being very extensive ; the Veda being divided into 
several rescensions, cannot be exactly defined by all persons; 
and on this account also it may be called * inconceivable ;’ 
even in ordinary parlance, people are found to say — 4 what 
to say of others; this cannot be oven conceived of.’ The 
mind can conceive of all things ; but the Veda is so extensive 
that it cannot be conceived of even by the mind. Thus the 
two epithets ( ‘ inconceivable * and 4 not directly cognisable ’) 
serve to indicate that the Veda is beyond the reach of the 
internal as well as the external organs of perception; i.e., it is 
very extensive ; and this mention of the extensiveness of 
the Veda serves as an inducement to the Teacher; the mean- 
• ing ..being — 4 it is you alone who have learnt the Veda which is 
so extensive, bonce you alone are conversant with what ought 
to be done , which forms the true import of the said Veda! 

The term 4 Ktlrya ,* 4 what ought to be done,’ stands for 
the act to be performed ; in reference to which the man is 
prompted to be the performer , (in such terms as) — 4 this 
should be done by you,’ 4 this should not be done by you,’ 
4 the Agnihotra should be performed’ 4 the eating of the flesh 
of an animal killed by a poisoned arrow should not be done.’ 
Avoidance also is a kind of 4 acting ; ’ e.g. t the 4 non-doing of 
Brailmaua-murder ’ constitutes the 4 performance ’ or 4 acting ’ 
of the avoidance (of Briihmaua-murder). Activity is 
4 acting ; ’ so is also 4 desisting from activity ; ’ and the name 
‘acting ’ is not restricted to only that which is accomplished 
by means qf instruments and agents set in motion ; in fact, 
wien such. 4 acting ’ is possible, if one desists f-rom it, this 
desisting also is ‘acting.’ For instance, when it is asserted 
that ‘the man who takes wholesome food lives long,’ what 
. is meant is that the man who takes his food at the proper 
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time, and who does not eat at the improper time; as desisting 
from eating is also ‘ wholesome.’ 

Or, the word ‘ Kdrya ’ may be taken as indicating the 
Injunction and the Prohibition; as these alone form the 
essence of the Veda; the other parts of it, which are merely 
descriptive of certain happenings,—such passages for instance 
as ‘ he wept, and because he wept, he became known as 
Rudra ,’—are not true ; they are not meant to be taken in 
their literal sense, they are meant to be construed along with 
an injunctive passage and serving the purpose of commending 
what has been laid down in that injunctive passage. For 
instance, the descriptive passage just quoted—beginning with 
‘ he wept * and, ending with ‘ there is weeping in his house 
within a year ’—is to be construed with the injunctive passage— 
‘ Therefore silver should not be placed on the grassand 
being deprecatory of the placing of silver, it serves the purpose 
of commending the prohibition of that placing of silver.^ This 
is what is meant by the dictum—‘the Veda is an authoritative 
source of knowledge in regard to what has to be accomplished , 
and not what is already accomplished; and what is mentioned 
in the Arlhavada or Descriptive Passages is what is already 
accomplished; and wliat is already accomplished cannot be 
cognised as something to be done ; what however is cognised is 
that the description is supplementary to some injunction; if 
then it were taken to be true in its own literal sense, it could 
not be supplementary to any injunction ; and this would militate 
against the syntactical connection betweeu the two passages— 
descriptive and injunctive; and so long as two passages can be 
taken a,s syntactically connected and constituting a single 
compound sentence, it is not right to take them as two distinct 
sentences. [The reverse process of taking the injunction as 
supplementary to the description would not be right; forj as a 
matter of fact, what is yet to be accomplished could not be 
subservient to what is already accomplished ; specially because, 
if this were so (and the injunction itself were not literally 
true), then the Veda would contain no injunction of anything, 
at all; and it would thereby cease to be an authoritative 
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source of knowledge. This would involve the further 
incongruity, that we would have to deny the well-recognised 
fact of the injunctive and other words denoting injunction. 
It is with a view to all this that the revered Manu has declared 
‘ something to he done’ as the ‘ essence ’ of the Veda. .Taimini 
also in the Purvamimansn-Sutra (1.1.2)—* Duty is that desirable 
thing which is prescribed by the Vedic injunction ’—has 
distinctly declared that the Veda is an authoritative source of 
knowledge in regard to what is to he (lone. 

The term of address ‘ Lord ’ has been used on the under¬ 
standing that the personage addressed is well-known to bo 
possessed of the capacity to expound duty,—such capacity 
being due to his being endowed with a high degree of 
knowledge of all things. The meaning thus is—‘ 0 Lord, 
iruty you, who are fully able to expound Duty, explain 
the Duties to us.’ 

13<*ng thus questioned by means of the first three verses, 
ho promised, in the following verse, what lie was asked to 
•do. f3) 






II. Manu’s Answer 


VERSE IV 

Being thus questioned by the high-souled Great Sages, 

HE, POSSESSED OF ILLIMITABLE VIGOUR, RECEIVED THEM 
WITH REVERENCE, AND WITH PROPER COURTESY ANSWERED 

them—‘ Listen.’—(4) 


Blast/a. 

‘ lie’ —Manu—‘ possessed of illimitable vigour, being thus 
questioned by the high-souled Great Sages, answers d ^liern — 
“Listen.”’ 

‘ Thus* —in the aforesaid maimer ; the word ‘thus’ u^iich • 
denotes method, includes the matter as well as the manner of 
the question; hence ‘ thus questioned ’ means ‘thus questioned, 
i.e., questioned about Duties—he answered.’ 

Or, the word ‘ thus ’ may he taken as denoting manner only. 
As a matter of fact, however the word * questioned ’ already 
brings to the mind the details (matter as well as manner) of 
what has been questioned about; hence the meaning is—‘what 
he was questioned about, that he answeredthus the question 
and the answer come to have the same objective. 

Under this explanation the word ‘thus’ becomes super¬ 
fluous, and only serves the purpose of tilling the gap in the 
metre. Under the former explanation however, the word 
‘ thus ’ itself serves the purpose of showing th^t the 
‘questioning’ and the ‘answering’ have both the same 
objective. • 

The word ‘ Samyak’ ‘ with proper courtesy,’ qualifies 
the answering ; ‘ he answered with proper courtesy ’— i.e., 
gladly, not with anger or any other form of displeasure. 
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‘ Possessed of illimitable vigour 9 —with imdiminished 
power of speech; he whose ‘ vigour,’ power, capacity of 
exposition, is ‘ illimitable,’ infinite. 

The epithet ‘ high-soiUed ,* serves to show that there is no 
incompatibility in the persons being ‘ Great Sages,* and at the 
same time ‘questioners’ (as if they themselves did not know 
what they were asking about); hence it is said ‘ he answered 
the Great Sages.’ It is the philanthropic person that is called 
‘ high-soiiled,’ hence the meaning is that though they them¬ 
selves knew ail about Duties,—otherwise they would not he 
‘ Great Sages,’—yet they questioned Manu for the benefit of 
other people; the idea in their minds being as follows—‘ Mann 
is a Sage whose authoritative character is better known,—what 
he says is always respected by people,—he is always approach- 
ed # with trust and confidence,—hence for the expounding of 
the treatise, we shall make him our Teacher,—and when he is 
questioned by us, he will be regarded by the people as still 
more trustworthy.’ 

• It is this explanation that justifies the statement in the 
text regarding Manu having received them with reverence .’ If 
it were not as we have explained, what would be the meaning 
of the ‘ reverence ’ shown by the Teacher to the Pupil ? The 
word of the text which means ‘having received with reverence ’ 
must be explained as a participle formed of the root 1 arch' 
(to worship)with the prefix * a* and the participial affix 
‘ ty a P * [ as without the prefix, the form would be ‘ arch ay it va ’]. 
Another reading (which removes the difficulty) is Utrchayilva 
tan' 

In connection with the present verse, the following 
question has been raised—“ If the whole of this Treatise 
has been composed by Manu himself, it is not right to 
attribute it to another person, as is done in the state- 
meqt—‘ beinsf questioned by them, he answered ’ ; the proper 
form would have been—* being questioned by them, I 
answered.’ If, on the other hand, someone else is the 
author of the Treatise, then why should it be called 
‘r Mdnava ’ (of Manu) ?” « 
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There is no force in this objection. In the first place, 
it is a well known fact that in most cases the authors 
of Treatises state their own views as if emanating from 
other persons,—making use of such expressions as—‘ in this 
connection they say ’ or ‘ they meet this argument* thus,’ 
and so forth ; and the form ‘ being questioned by them I 
answered ’ would not be in keeping with such usage ; the 
reason underlying this fact is that the older the person the 
more authoritative he is regarded to be by the people ; 
it is for this reason that we find Jaimini (1.1.5) stat¬ 
ing his own view as emanating from ‘ B&darayana.’ 

Or (another explanation is that) the Treatise is a compilation 
made and related by Bhrgu ; and since the original Smrti 
[which is, in the present Treatise related by Bhrgu] was 
compiled (from teachings received directly from Prajapati) 
by Manu,—it is styled ‘ \Manava ’ (of Manu). 

He answered the great sages ;—what was the answer ? 
—‘ Listen to what I have been questioned about.’ (A). 


III. Origin of the World 


VERSE v 

Tuts (World) was in existence in the form, as ir were, 
of dense Darkness,—unperceivbd, undifferentiated, 

INCOGITABLE, (llRNCE) INCOGNIZABLE; AS IT WAS WHOLLY 
MERGED IN DEEP SLEEP. (5). 

Bhasya. 

At the very outset there arises an objection—“ Where we 
•began and whereto we are carried ! Manu was asked 
to expound the duties laid down in the scriptures, and he 
promised to expound them; under the circumstances, the 
description of the world in its undifferentiated state 
(witli which the present verse begins) is wholly irrelevant 
and purposeless. In fact it becomes a true case of the 
well-known proverb—* Being questioned about mangoes, lie 
describes the Kovidara tree.’ further, there is no authority in 
support of what is here described; nor is any useful 
purpose served by it. So the whole of this First Discourse 
need not be studied at all.” 

Our answer to the above is follows :—What the First 
Discourse does is to describe the fact of the Treatise 
having an extensive scope ; so that what is deserilied here 
is the Avhole range of the cosmic process, beginning with 
Brahman down to the inanimate objects, as forming the 
basis of Dharma and Adlarmi , Bight and Wrong ; for 
instance, verse 19 describes the vegetable objects as ‘ wrap¬ 
ped in manifold Darkness, the result of their, own acts * 
[which shows that plants also are related to, and affected 
• by, Right and Wrong] ; and later on, again in Discourse 
1 , verse 23, it will be stated that * having recognised, by 
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means of liis intellect, these transitions of the individual 
soul, through merit and demerit, (Right and Wrong), one 
should fix his attention upon the Right.’ From all this 
it follows that Right is the cause of superiority (in the scale of 
existence) and Wrong of the reverse; thus the present treatise, 
expounding the exact nature of Right and Wrong, serves an 
extensive purpose, and as such should he studied. Such is the 
purport of the First Discourse. 

The authority for what is declared in the present verse con¬ 
sists of Mantra , Art ham da and Inference. As for the Mantra 
we have the following (in Rgveda, 10.129.3) — c Darkness 
existed, enveloped in darkness, uncognised in the beginning ; 
this whole existed in a fluid state ; the gross was con¬ 
tained in the subtile ; the one entity that existed came 
to be born, by virtue of austerities.’ The meaning is as 
follows:—‘At the Universal Dissolution, the Sun, the Moon, 
tlie Fire and other sources of light having been destroy¬ 
ed, there existed Darkness alone ;—this (subtile) Darkness 
was ‘ enveloped,’ wrapped, in Darkness in the gross form ; 
at this time there was no cogniser ; hence, there being no 
one to cognise things, there was no cognition of anything ; 
therefore Darkness is described as enveloped in darkness ; 
—‘ in the beginning,’ i.e. before elemental creation, it was 
‘ uncognised,’ unknown ; ‘ this whole existed in the fluid state,’ 
i.e. every active or mobile object was motionless ; the 
‘ gross,’ the larger, ‘ was contained in the subtile,’ the 
smaller ; i.e. every differentiated object was resolved into 
its original evolvents ; this indicates the undifferentiated 
state of the world ; and the last foot of the Mantra de¬ 
scribes the earliest stage of evolution ; that ‘ one entity ’ 
which * existed ’ ‘ came to be born, by virtue of austerities,’ 
i.e. by the force of austerity it became manifested in 
differentiated forms ; i.e. under the influence of, past acts^ 
it came into* existence again ; or, it may mean tlmt under* 
the conditions described, Hiranyagarbha, came into existence 
l>y himself, by virtue of his austerities ; as described later 
on (verse G )—‘ Thereupon the self-born &c. &c.’ 
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The possibility of Universal Dissolution is proved by 
Inference: That which has been found to he destroyed 
in one part is also found to he destroyed in its entirety ; 
e.y. at one time a single house is found to he burnt, and 
at another time the entire village is burnt (this is the 
Major Premise); all such things as are produced by active 
agents,—such for instance, as houses, palaces and the like 
are found to be liable to destruction (this is the second 
step in the inferential process) this world, consisting 
of rivers, oceans, mountains &c., is the work of an active 
agent (this is the third step) ;—hence it follows that, like 
the house &c., the whole world will come to destruction 
(this is the final conclusion). It will not be right to 
argue that the fact of the world being the work of an 
active agent is itself not yet established ;—for that fact 
also is deduced from the fact of the world having, like 
the house and such things, a particular shape;—all this 
constitutes the Inference (upon which the statements in 
the.present verse are based). 

We do not make any attempt either at clarifying 
(discussing and strengthening) the said proofs, or at refut¬ 
ing (the counter-arguments) ; because the present treatise 
does not deal with proofs and reasonings ; and reasonings 
could not be fully grasped until they have been fully stated 
and examined ; and if all this were done, the work would 
become a treatise on ‘ Reasonings,’ not on ‘ Law ; * and 
further, it would become too prolix. 

This subject (of Creation and Dissolution) in its details 
shall he found described (in verses 7 el seq.) and the 
process described shall be in some places in accordance 
with the Purunas and sometimes in accordance with 
the Sjiiikhya doctrines. Put the knowing or not knowing of 
those details does not make any difference in Riff hi and 
Jpronff ; lienee wc are not going to deal with- it in detail. 
If any person stands in need of the detailed account of 
the process, he should search for it in the said sources 

. of information. What we undertake to do is to construe 

* 
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and explain the words of the text, and this is all that 
we shall do. A brief exposition of the purport of the Discourse 
we have already given. 

‘This/ world, 'was in existence? 1 in the form of flense 
Darkness’ — i.e. as if it were dense darkness; the term c bhuta ,’ 
which has several meanings, is here used to denote similarity ; 
just as in the statement 1 yat tad bliinnesvabhinnam chliinnesva- 
chhinnam samunyabhulam sa shabdah ’ (‘ that which remains the 
same even though the tilings denoted by it are diverse ; which 
, remains undestroyed even when the things denoted are 
destroyed, which is, as if it were, a Generality , this is the 
Word ’), the word * samanyabhutah ’ means ‘as if it were a 
generality.’ 

“ What is it that constitutes the similarity of the World 
to Darkness ? ” • 

The answer is given by the next word ‘ unperceived ;’ in 
as much as all the products with their diverse differentiated 
forms are at the time resolved in the Evolvent Original, the 
world is not perceived. 

It might have been cognised by means of Inference; but 
that also is not possible; as it is ‘ undifferentiated ’; the ‘differen¬ 
tial ’ meant is that character which distinguishes one thing from 
another ; and this also is dissolved at the time; for the simple 
reason that all products, with their distinguishing features, 
have been destroyed. 

‘ Tncoyitable ’—that form in which the World existed 
was not capable of being even thought of, in that form; 

* cogitation’ here stands for all forms of Inference; the 
meaning being that at the time there was no kind of 
Inference—neither from generals to particulars, nor from 
particulars to generals—available, by means of which the 
World could be cognised.—For these reasons it was 
also ‘ incognizable .’ 

From all this it might follow that the World did 
not exist at all, and it was only a non-existent World that* 
came into existence (subsequently); with a view to preclude 
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this, the text adds— ‘as if wholly merged in deep sleep.' 
As a matter of fact, the existent can never come into exis¬ 
tence out of the non-existent; it has been declared in the 
Upanisads (the Chhundogyu) —‘0 dear one, this was, in the 
beginning existent; how could the existent be born out of 
the non-existent ? ’—All that is meant is that the World is 
incognizable by the instrumentality of the ordinary means 
of cognition, which operate through, and bear upon, only differ¬ 
entiated things; that such is its condition is known from the 
scriptures, which also are as transcendental in their character 
as the ante-natal condition of the World. 

4 As if merged in deep sleep f — 4 deep sleep 9 stands fo rthat 
condition of repose which is beyond the conditions of waking 
and dreaming; and it has been cited only by way of illustration; 
the meaning being— 4 just as the soul, in the condition of 
deep sleep, remains entirely unconscious of any thoughts or 
sufferings, and free from all notions of diversity,—and yet 
it cannot be said to be non-existent, because on waking, 
“it is recognised as being the same that was asleep, as shown 
by the idea I have slept soundly ,—exactly the same is 
the ease with the World, as is shown by the scriptures 
that describe things as they have actually existed, and also 
proved, for those who depend upon reasonings, by what appear 
to be sound Inferences.’ 

4 Was in existence ’—the past tense has been used, because 
the condition described can never be known by any person; 
hence it is that it has been described as 4 incognizable.’ 

4 Wholly ’—this shows that the dissolution is not partial 
but total. (5) 


4 
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VERSE VI 

Thereafter, the Supreme Being Hiranvagarbha, self- 

born, UNMANIFEST AND BRINGING INTO VIEW THIS 

(universe), appeared,—dispelling darkness and having 

his (creative) power operating upon the Elemental 

Substances and other things. (6) 

Bhaqya. 

After the above described Great Night;—the ‘ Self-born ,’ 
he who comes into existence by himself; i.e. who takes up a 
body by his own will, his taking the body not being dependent 
upon his past acts, as it is in the case of beings undergoing 
births and deaths. 

‘ Unmanifest ,’—not cognizable by people devoid of ability 
to contemplate and other powers produced by the practice of 
yoya. Or, it would be better to read ‘ aoyaktam ’ (in the 
Accusative), making it an epithet of 'idem / ‘this;’ the - 
meaning being ‘ this universe which was in its unmanifest 
condition.’ 

‘ Bringing into view ’—making it perceptible in the form 
of the grosser products ; that is, he by whose wish the World 
comes into existence. 

'Appeared ’—the term ‘ Praduh ’—denotes visibility. 

' Dispelling darkness ,’—‘ darkness ’ stands for the state of 
dissolution; he dispells, sets aside, that state ; he creates the 
World afresh and is therefore said to ‘ dispel darkness.’ 

'Elemental Substa)ices earth and the rest. 

* Other things' —refers to Sound and other qualities of the said 
substances;—he has his ‘power’ i.e. creative power—‘operating,’ 
acting, upon the said substances &c. The Elemental Substances 
by themselves are incapable of producing the .World; when 
however the requisite potency is instilled into them by him, 
they become transformed into the shape of trees and other 
things. The term ‘ Elemental Substances ’ here does hot 
stand for the substances, whicli at the beginning of ‘ creation./ 
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exist in the form of potencies lying latent in Primordial 
Matter. 

Another reading is ‘ mahabhutdnuvjdtaujah; ’ £ anuvfttam, 
meaning bent upon ; the meaning of the epithet remains the 
same as before. (6) 


VERSE VII 

HE,—WHO IS APPREHENDED BEYOND THE SENSES, WHO IS 
SUBTILE, UNMANIFEST AND ETERNAL, ABSORBED IN ALL 
CREATED THINGS AND INCONCEIVABLE,—APPEARED BY 
HIMSELF. (7) 

Bhasya. 

m *He, who' —these two pronouns refer to something well- 
known w that is (in the present context) the 'Supreme 
Brahmaii,’ he who is described, in the Vedanta texts as 
„ also in other philosophical systems, in the Itihasas and 
Puraiias, as having the qualities going to be described in 
the present verse. 

‘Be appeared by himself ’— i.e. took a body for himself; the 
root ‘ bha,' having several meanings, is here used in the sense 
of coming into existence ; or, it may be taken in its usual sense 
of shining ; the meaning being that he was self-effulgent, and 
did not need the light from the sun or other sources. 

‘Atlndriya 9 means that which is beyond the senses, the 
compound being taken as an Acyayibhaoa ; the compound 
'atindriyagriihyah ’ being included under the general rule 
of compounds formulated in Panini’s Sutra 2.1.4; the mean¬ 
ing being that he is apprehended beyond the senses, he never 
comes within range of the senses ; it is an entirely different 
kind of cognition, the intuitive cognition of the yog in, by 
which he is apprehended. Or, the compound ‘ that which is 
beyond the senses ,’ may be taken as standing for the Mind, 
which, being imperceptible, is not perceived by the senses; 
it is for this reason that the Vaishesihas have held Mind to 
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be ‘ cognisable by means of Inference,’ as stated in the Jtiyaya- 
sutra (1.1.16)—‘The fact that cognitions do not appear 
simultaneously is indicative of the Mind.’ And it is by means 
of this Mind alone that the said Being" is apprehended. Says 
the revered VySsa also—‘He is not perceptible by tfce eye, 
nor by the other senses; he is apprehended by means of 
the clear Mind, by persons endowed with subtle powers of 
cognition ’;— i.e. not sullied by the defects of passion &c.;— 
by persons who have acquired the powers of subtle percep¬ 
tion, by virtue of their being entirely devoted to the worship 
of the said Being. 

‘ Subtile ’— i.e. as if he were ‘subtile,’ small; inreality 
he is not the substratum of any such finite or concrete 
predications or concepts as ‘ large ’ or ‘ smallhe is, in fact, 
beyond all such predications ; as is declared in the following 
passage—‘ He is free even from the semblance of all predi¬ 
cations ; he has been variously conceived of on the strength of 
scriptures and inference, he is beyond all taint of duality, 
beyond affirmation and denial, beyond sequentiality and- 
non-sequentiality, beyond reality and unreality; he is the 
very soul of the universe, and becomes cognised only by 
means of discriminative wisdom.’ 

Because he is * subtile,’ he is ‘ umianifest , eternal ; ’ being 
of subtile nature, he is endowed with beginningless and 
endless puissance, home people have held that the position 
of ‘ Hiranyagarbha ’ is attained by (ordinary beings) through 
(meritorious) acts ; according to these peopltl also he is ‘ ever¬ 
lasting,’ in the sense that, though liemas beginning, he has 
no end ; because his condition, whiph consists in being the 
experiencer of the fruits emanatiug from his original act of 
bringing about creation, never comes to an end. 

He is described as ‘ absorbed in all created things ’. in the 
sense that he is the very soul of things, having his mind 
intent upon the idea that ‘ all things are to be. created* by 
me ; ’ when for instance, the jar made of clay, having its 
bod} built out of clay, is said to be ‘ absorbed in (consisting 
of) the clay; ’ similarly when a certain person ponders top 
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much over a thing, he is described figuratively, as ‘ absorbed ’ 
in that thing; as we find in such expressions as—‘this person 
is absorbed in women,’ * he is absorbed in the Ttgvcda,’ ‘ lie 
is absorbed in the Yajurvcda,’ and so forth. Or, it may be 
in view of the Advaita, ‘ Nondualistic,’ Philosophy, by which 
sentient as well as insentient things have no existence apart from 
Hiranyagarbha, all being his illusory modifications; so that 
these modifications consisting of the created things, and these 
being non-different from him, it is only right that he should 
be described as ‘absorbed in (consisting of) created things.’— 

“ But how can the single entity undergo illusory modifica¬ 
tions ? It would be inconsistent with its unity.” 

The answeiigiven by the upholders of the theory of ‘ illusory 
modifications ’ is as follows :—When the surface of the sea 
is struck by the winds, high waves rise out of it, and these 
# waves are not entirely apart from the sea, nor are they totally 
-absorbed in it; and they cannot be described as either ‘ different ’ 
or ‘ non-different ’ from it; exactly similar is the case with the 
‘ illusory modifications ’ of Brahman. 

The term ‘ also ’ may also l)e supplied to the words of the 
text; the sense being—‘even though, in his own pristine 
form, he is imperceptible, he becomes perceptible in the form 
of the ‘ modifications; ’ similarly with the epithet * subfile ; ’ 
the implication of ‘also’ being that he is gross in the form of 
the grosser modifications; similarly, he is 1 unmanifest' and 
also ‘ manifest,’ ‘ eternal ’ and also ‘ not eternal,’ ‘ absorbed in 
created things ’ and also ‘ free from their forms (and limita¬ 
tions) all this being in reference to him in the condition of 
‘ modifications.’ 

‘ Inconceivable ’— i.e. his character is marvellous, he being 
possessed of remarkable powers.—(7) 


IV. Creation of Water 


VERSE VIII 

Desiring to create the several kinds of created things, 
He, in TnE beginning, by mere willing, produced, 
out of his own body, Water; and in that he threw 
the seed.—(8) 

BhZtsya. 

‘ He ’—who,—by virtue of the qualities described in the 
preceding verse, and also by virtue of such Vedic texts as 
‘ In the beginning there appeared Hiranyagarbha &c.’ (IRgyedi!: 
10.121.1^—acquired the title of * Hiranyagarbha .’ % 

‘ Several kinds of created things ’—things possessed of 
various forms. 

‘ Desiring to create ,’—wishing to bring into existence. 

‘ In the beginning ,’ first of all—‘ produced,’ called into 
being—‘ w der ; ’ 1 out of his own body,’ i.e. f the body assumed 
by himself (on manifestation). Or, according to the Advaita 
Philosophy, ‘ Primordial Matter ’ is the * body ’ of Hiranya¬ 
garbha here spoken of ; it is ‘ his own ’ in the sense that it 
follows his wish, and is the cause of the production of all 
bodies. 

The next question that arises is—“ When he created the 
body of all living beings, did he do so by means of some 
physical act, such as digging with the spade and so forth (as 
the potter does in the making of the Jar) ? ” 

The answer is no. — " How then ? ”—‘ By mere willing ’— 
by the mere act of wishing ‘ let water be produced.’ 

The fallowing further question is raised—“ Since the 
Earth and other things were non-existent at the time, what 
was the receptacle or standing ground of the water that was 
produced ? ” 
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The question is addressed to the winds ! [lit., it is as 
good as addressed to others!]. It might just as well he ashed— 
what is the receptacle or standing ground for the Supreme 
Lord himself when he lias assumed a body. If it be explained 
that so far as the powers of the creator himself are concerned, 
no questions arise, for the simple reason that he is possessed 
of unique powers,—then the same may he said in regard 
to water and the other products also, which may lie regarded 
as having similar unique powers. 

In that , water, he threw , scattered, the seed, the 
semen. (8) 


V. Birth of Brahma 


VERSE IX 

That became the golden egg, resplendent like the 
Sun ; in that (egg) iie (Hiuan^garbha) himself 
was born as Brahma, the ‘ Grand-father ’ of the 
whole world.—(9) 



Bhcisya. 

First of all Primordial Matter develops in the form of 
Clay ; i.e., on account of the contact of Hirai>yagarbha’£ 

‘ seed,’ it become solidified; and this is what is described as 
having become an ‘ egg.' —* Golden ,’ of gold, made up of 
gold ; i.e., in its brilliance it resembled the thing made of • 
gold. 

“ But this statement (that the egg was of gold) is 
contained in the scriptures, and we do not find any such term 
as * like * or ‘ resembling ’ (which would have justified the 
interpretation of c golden ’ as ressembling gold), —how then 
can we, in the absence of any other authority, explain the 
term figuratively ? ” 

Our answer to the question is as follows Later on we 
find the statement—‘ by means of the two forces, he created 
Heaven and Earth ’ (Verse 13); and as a matter of fact, this 
Earth is found to consist of clay, and not of gold entirely; and 
it is in view of this fact that we have taken the epithet 
* golden * figuratively. 

‘ Sahasrdmshuh. ,’ lit. ‘ thousand-rayed,’ is the Sun ;— 

‘ amshn ' means rags ; and the resplendence of the egg was lilje 
that of the rays,of the Sun. 

* In that egg lie himself was horn ' came into existence, as 
Brahma ,’—Brahma is Hiraiiyagarbha himself ;—the exact 
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signification of the term ‘ himself ’ has already been explain¬ 
ed ; the meaning is that he had originally (as Hiranyagarbha) 
assumed a body by the force of occult powers, he gave up 
that body and entered within the egg.—Or, it may be that 
when he created water, Hiranyagarbha had no body, hence 
he took up a body within the egg.—Or again, the being 
spoken of as ‘ he who ’ (in verse 7) was different from the 
Brahma who is described here as being born in the egg; this 
would be in keeping with what is going to be stated (in 
verse 11) in regard to the latter being ‘ created by him/ i.e ., 
created by the Supreme Lord (described in verse 7). 

“ But (under this last explanation) how could he be said 
to be ‘ himself born ? ’—and the text apparently speaks, as 
1 Brahma/ of him who was ‘ himself born' (in the egg).” 

This does not affect the position; the son is often called 
by the name of the Bather, when he is described as the 
‘self beftig born out of itself.’ 

The fact of the matter however is that what the Teacher 
has asserted is based upon scriptural texts, which have no 
• bearing upon the matter at all [for being mere Arthacuda , 
they are not meant to describe what is directly expressed by the 
words]; so that we need not lay stress upon what is said (in the 
text) in this connection; specially because, so far as the 
expounding of Duties is concerned, it does not matter at all 
whether Hiranyagarbha himself was born in the egg, or he 
created some other l>eing. 

‘ The grand-father of the whole world ’—is a proper name, 
applied figuratively. That it has to be taken so is proved by 
the fact that the Being described is not literally the ‘ Grand¬ 
father’ of the people; what the attributing of this proper 
name is meant to indicate is that the being described is an 
object ef great reverence, the term ‘ Grandfather ’ being 
chosen, because the Grand-father commands greater reverence 
than even the Father. (9). 
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VI. Meaning of the term ‘Narayana’ 


VERSE X 

Water is called ‘ Nara,’—Water being the offspring 
of Nara ; since water was the first thing created by 
(or, the original residence of) that Being, hf. is, on 
that account, described as ‘ Narayana.’—(10) 

Bha$ya. 

The Being just described is the same who, here and there 
in the scriptures, is described under the name ‘ Narayana,’ as 
possessed of a superior degree of creative and cognitive powers, 
and hence being the Personal Creator of the world; the mere 
difference in names does not necessarily imply difference in - 
the things denoted ; so that the Beings described under the 
names ‘Brahma,’ 1 Narayana ’ and ‘ Maheshvara’ are one and 
the same; though they form the objects of diverse forms of 
worship, yet they do not differ among themselves; as we shall 
show under Discourse XII. 

How this is ( i.e . how Brahma is the same as ‘Narayana’) 
is explained now :—‘ Water is called Nara,’ —described 
under the name of,—‘ Nara’ 

In answer to the objection—“There is no such usage 
current among experienced persons; nor is it generally known 
that water is called Nara,” —the Author adds ‘ Waler being 
the offspring of Nara,’ —the supreme Being (Eiranyagarbha, 
described in verse 8 as having created water) might well 
be known under the name * Nara’ Person ; and water is his 
‘offspring Whence water is spoken of as ‘Nara/ the name of the 
father is often applied to the child, e.g , the ‘ sons of Vashistha/ 
the revered sages Tdvabhru, Mamlu and Lomaka, are spoke'n 
of as * Vashistliah and such usage is based upon the 
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figurative identification of the child with the father .— 1 Since* 
because—‘ Water / known as ‘ Nara* was ‘ the first thing 
created by ’—or it was his container when lie lay in the womb 
(egg)— *he is, on that account, described as Ndray ana. ’ 

In the sense of ‘ he whose container is Nava* the compound 
should be i nardyana\ but the first vowel may be taken as 
lengthened according to Panini’s Sutra 6.3.134, which justifies 
sucli lengthening in several other cases also,; just as we 
have in the word 1 jmrusa* (which is a variant for * pumso *); 
—or we may have the lengthening due to the affix ‘ an ’ in 
the sense of ‘ mass’ [so that ndra would be ‘ mass of water/ 
and * he who has this mass of water as his container, ay an a* 
would be ‘ ndrayana']. (10). 


VII. Nature of Brahma 


VERSE XI 

That which is the cause—unmanifrst, eternal and 

PARTAKING OP THE NATURE OF THE EXISTENT AND THE 

NON-EXISTENT,—THE BEING PRODUCED BY THAT (CAUSE) 

IS DESCRIBED AMONG PEOPLE AS ‘BRAHMA.’—(11) 

Bhaqya. 

The ‘ cause' spoken of here is one who is always the cause, 
never the product; the formation of his body is not dependent 
upon the -will of any other being; he is endowed with a 
natural supremacy all his own ;—‘ unmanifest and eternal ’ 
as already explained (under verse 7);—‘ per taking of the 
nature of the existent and the non-existent ’;—‘ sadasat ’ stands • 
for the ‘sat,’ 'existent,' and the l asat,' non-existent ' ; and the 
said * cause * is one whose * nature,' character, consists of 
the said ‘ existent and non-existent.’ 

“ But how can a single entity partake of the two contradic¬ 
tory characters of the ‘ existent ’ and the ‘ non-existent ’ ? ” 

The answer to this is as follows In as much as people of 
the present • day cannot form any idea of such a being, the 
cause becomes incapable of being spoken of as ‘ existent,’ 
and hence is described as ‘ partaking of the nature of the 
non-existent ; and yet, in as much as the fact of the said 
being being the cause of the entire world is known from 
the scriptures, it is described as ‘ partaking of the nature 
of the existent thus the description of Brahman as both 
(‘existent’ and ‘non-existent’) is not incongruous,^ being based, 
as it is, upon the difference in the character of Jhe persons 
conceiving of it. 

“ As a matter of fact, this is true of all things; everything 
is ‘ existent ’ in its own form and ‘ non-existent ’ in the form 
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of other things; why then should it be stated that this is not 
incongruous in the case of Brahman only ?” 

The answer to this is as follows:—Under the philosophy 
of ‘Non-duality’ nothing except Brahman being ‘ existent ,’ 
what ia that other thing which (while existent in its own form) 
could be spoken of as ‘ non-existent ’ in the form of Brahman ? 

‘ The being produced by that ,’—being brought into exis¬ 
tence, being created within the egg; this Being ‘ is described 
among people an Brahma the being, who is found mentioned 
in the Mahablidrata and other works as seated here and there 
for the purpose of granting boons to such Dacca , Jsums and 
Rais as have performed severe austerities,—he was the 
first to be created by the afore-mentioned Supreme Being, 
the Highest Brahman. 


• [ d different explanation of cerses 3--2.2] 

Other people have explained verses 3 et seq. in a diiferent 
• manner. 

‘ This ' (in verse 3) refers by direct gesticulation to the 
world ;—the 1 culhidna,' creation, ‘of this entire’ world is of— 
i.e.j belongs to—the ‘ self-born .’—It is ‘ inconceivable marvellous, 
wonderful, very extensive ;—‘not directly cognisable ,’ ‘ aprame- 
yam,' incapable of being known by all persons. This is 
what is stated in the Veda also—‘Who knows it? Who has 
described it here ? Whence have these been born ? Whence 
this creation ? ’ ( Jlgveda , 3.54.5). That is to say,—Does this 
entire world come into existence through some material 
cause ? Or is it all a mere Idea, as held by the Bauddha ? 
Is it dependent upon the will of a Supreme Being ? Or is it 
dependent only upon the acts of the beings born ? Or is it 
merelw a natural process?—All this cannot be rightly 
ascertained: .similarly it cannot be ascertained whether the 
creation of-the world proceeds from the ‘ Mahat ’'downwards 
(as held by the Sdukhyas) or from the Diad downwards (as 
held by the Faisheqikas ).—‘0/ all this,' ‘you know (A.) the 
‘ karya' product, (B) the ‘ tat tea' real character and (C \ the 
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‘ artha ’ true purpose ,’—‘ Kdryatattvdrthavit.' (A) ‘ Product,' 
— i.e. (a) the ‘ Principle of Egoism’ is the ‘ product ’ of Maliat ,’ 

( b ) the subtile ‘Rudimentary Elements’ are the product of 
the ‘ Principle of Egoism,’ ( c) the Five gross ‘ Elementary 
Substances ’ are the product of the ‘ Rudimentary Elements,’ 
(rf) the eleven Sense-organs are the product of the ‘ Principle 
of Egoism ’; (e) of the gross substances the product consists of 
the ordinary material objects, from Brahma down to the tuft 
of grass,—a fact that is clearly recognised.—(B) ‘ Real 
character ’—nature,—for instance, (a) the ‘ Maliat ’ consists of 
mere materiality , the entire Primordial Matter in the state of 
modification being called ‘ Maliat,' according to the declaration 
(in Sdiikhya-Kdrika 22) that ‘ the Mahat proceeds from 
Prakrit —this ‘ prdkpti ’ being synonymous with ‘ Pradhdna,' 

‘ Primordial Matter; ’—( b) the real character of the ‘ Principle 
of Egoism ’ consists of the mere * notion of I; ’—(c) the re21 
character of the subtile elements consists in their forming the 
objects of unspecified or undifferentiated cognition.—(C) 

‘ Purpose ’—the fact that—‘ this thing is for the purpose of • 
man, it serves man’s purpose in such and such a manner, 
it accomplishes such and such a purpose.’—Though as a 
matter of fact, for one who is seeking for the knowledge 
of duties, the fact of the Teacher being cognisant with the 
process of the world’s creation is of no use at all,—nor 
does it form a proper subject for enquiry,—yet, in view 
of the fact that the process cannot be learnt from any other 
source, and that there is diversity of opinion among the 
Great Sages themselves, it does become a fit subject for them 
to ask and for Manu to explain. Thus what the verse means 
is this—‘ The subject that does not come within the range of 
any of the six Means of Cognition, that also you know with 
your intuitive eye,—as for Duty it is described in the Ve^a, and 
as such it must be known to you ’; and this is an eulogy of 
the Teacher,, bearing directly upon the main subject-matter.; 

Being encouraged by the above eulogy, the Teacher pro¬ 
ceeds to explain the subject of World-creation—‘ Aslt idam 
‘ this zoos in existence, ’ etc. (verse 5);—‘ thereafter the self- 
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born, etc., etc.’ (verse 6). It is Primordial Matter that is re¬ 
ferred to by all these terms.—(1) It is 1 self-born' in the sense 
that it is by itself that it is ‘born,’ evolves, undergoes modi¬ 
fications, in the form of ‘ Mahat ' and other principles; there 
is no such self-established being as ‘ the Supreme Lord,’ whose 
will Primordial Matter obeys; on the other hand, it is in the very 
nature of things that Primordial Matter, in the form of the Root 
Evolvent, undergoes modifications; just in the same manner 
as milk (which is a non-intelligent entity), modifying into 
co-agulated milk, becomes solidified in the form of the Curd. 
—(2) Primordial Matter is called ‘ supreme beimj ' in the sense 
that it is master of its own activity.—(3) It operates upon 
things like the elemental substances and other things [this is 
what is meant by the epithet ‘ having its power operating upon 
elemental substances and other things'] ; t power ’ stands for 
capacity or energy for its own activity ; the term ‘ adi * (‘ and 
other Miings ’) signifies method and restriction , so that the 
unmanifested Primordial Matter becomes the cause of Mahat 
•and other things [which it would not be if ‘ mahabhutadi' 
were taken as ‘ things beginning with the elemental sub¬ 
stances’].—(4) It is described as ‘ dispelling darkness ' in the 
sense that when Primordial Matter changes from its pristine 
subtile (non-evolvent) condition into the evolvent condition, 
it becomes resplendent with light.—The masculine gender of 
the epithets referring to Primordial Matter, Pradluina (which 
is Neuter) may be explained as due to the word * purusa ,* 
(‘ Being ’) understood (which is Masculine) ; and the word 
1 purusa' is often found to be used in the sense of Primordial 
Matter and other things, as for instance in verse 1.19, where 
we have the expression ‘ of the said seven purusas, etc.’ 

£ He who' (verse 7) is explained as before. 

* So'bhidhyaya ,’ ‘ by mere willing' (verse 8)—the willing 
is purely figurative; for Primordial Matter being non-intelli- 
gent, actual willing is not possible for it; what is nreant by by 
‘ mere willing ’ is that Primordial Matter, in evolving, acts by 
its own inherent force, independently of the will of a Supreme 
Lord, just in the same manner as a certain person ac^om- 
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plishes an act by himself, by his own will, independently of 
any extraneous thing.—* He in the beginning produced water ’ 
—water is called ‘ first * in comparison with the other ele¬ 
mental substances; it does not mean that water was produced 
before Mahat and other principles ; the real process is, going 
to be described under verse 1-19, where it is stated that it 
is the Principles that are produced first, and then the 
elemental substances.— 'In that he threw the seed’ —that 
Primordial Matter, which is the intended Nominative, threw 
the ‘seed ’— i.e., its energy. 

In the production of the earth and other Elemental Sub¬ 
stances, Primordial Matter becomes solidified all over, and 
assumes the form of an egg; this is what is meant by the 
words ‘ that became the egg 5 (verse 9). Just as the Prin¬ 
ciples are, in the beginning, produced without any intercourse 
between the male and the female, in the same manner (with¬ 
out intercpurse between male and female) was Brailmn also 
born, under the influence of his previous acts; his body is 
due to his ow*n powers, and is not born out of any womb; * 
just as the bodies of the mosquito and other insects are not 
born of wombs. 

‘ 7 he Being produced by that’ (verse 11)—produced by 
Primordial Matter; the body of .Brahma is described as ‘ pro¬ 
duced by that ’ in the sense that it consists of Primordial 
Matter. The rest is as before. 

The real meaning of these verses we have already ex¬ 
plained ; that is to say, they are mere ‘ arthavada,’ ‘ eulogistic 
descriptions ’ and as such are with difficulty construed figura¬ 
tively. (11). 
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VERSE XII 

That Supreme Lord, having dwelt in that egg for a 

TEAR, HIMSELF, BV HIS OWN THOUGHT, BROKE THAT EGG 

INTO*TWO PARTS. —(12) 

Bhaqya. 

1 That Supreme Lord,' Brahma,— \for a year,' during a 
year,—‘ having dwelt in that egg* —the omniscient one, who 
had come into existence and was seated in the egg, thought 
of the way in which he would come out of it;— 1 he broke the 
egg into two parts* ;—one year is the time which the embryo 
takes for its development; so that after a year the egg, having 
reached its full development, burst (really) by reason of its 
fuM development having been reached. It is thus a chance 
coincidence that the egg burst just at the time that Brahma 
was thinking of coming out; and it is in view of this coinci¬ 
dence that he is described as having broken the egg into two 
„ parts. —(12) 



VIII. Creation of Heaven and Earth 


VERSE XXII 

Out of those two pieces (of the egg) he formed 
Heaven and Earth, and, between them, the A kasha, 
thf. eight quarters and the eternal receptacle of 
water.—(13) 

Bhasya. 

‘ Two pieces ’—the two halves of the egg-shell; out of these 
two pieces of the egg-shell,—‘ he formed' produced,— 4 Heaven 
and Earth ’; the lower half being earth [and the upper half 
Heaven];—‘ between them Akasha,' empty space,—* the eight 
quarters ,* the East and the rest, along with the intermediate 
points of the South-East, etc.;—‘ the receptacle of water’ —' 
(I) in the atmosphere, (2) the Ocean and (3) the A kasha 
within the Earth and the Nether Regions.—(13) 



IX. Creation of the World from ‘ Mahat ’ 

downwards 


VERSE XIV 

From out of himself he brought forth the Mind, 

WHICH PARTAKES OF THE NATURE OF THE EXISTENT AND 
NON-EXISTENT ; AND BEFORE THE MlND, HE BROUGHT UP 
THE ALL-POWERFUL PRINCIPLE OF EGOISM. WHOSE 

Function consists in self-consciousness. —(14) 

Bhasya. 

The creation of the Elemental Principles is now described. 
What forms the constituent factor of what, and in what 
manner, has been already explained by implication. 

‘ From out of himself ’— i.e., from out of Primordial Matter, 
• which forms his body, ‘ he brought forth Mind. 9 The creation 
of the Elemental Principles is set forth here in the reverse 
order ; the meaning thus is that * before the mind he brought 
up the Principle of Egoism, whose function consists in self- 
consciousness ’ ; the consciousness of self, appearing in the 
form of the notion of ‘ I,* is a function of the Principle of 
Egoism ; it is called all-powerful in the sense that it is capable 
of accomplishing its work.—(] 4) 

VERSE XV 

Also the all-pervading ‘Maiiat’ (the * Great’ Principle 
of Intelligence) ; as also all those things that 
consist of the three Constituent Attributes, and 

IN- DUE COURSE, ALSO THE FIVE ORGANS OF SENSATION 
WHICH APPREHEND OBJECTS.—(15) 

• • • 

Bluisya. 

'Mahat ’ is the name applied by the Sankhyas to one of the 
Elemental Principles;—‘ all-pervading ’ qualifies the ‘ Mahat ’; 
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tliis Principle of Intelligence is called ‘ all-pervading ’ because, 
it actually pervades through the entire material creation. 
This lie brought out before the Principle of Egoism ; this 
construction being in accordance with that adopted in the 
preceding verse (in connection with the Principle of Egoism 
being produced before the Mind);— e as also all those things that 
consist of the three constituent Attributes' ; all that has been 
described, as also all that is going to be described,— i.e., all pro¬ 
ducts or evolutes,—are constituted by the three Attributes; these 
‘ Constituent Attributes’ being ‘ Sattva ’ (Harmony), ‘ Rajas ' 
(Energy) and ‘ Tamos' (Inertia) ; it is only conscious entities 
that are free from these three Attributes ; while all that is 
evolved out of Primordial Matter is constituted by the three 
Attributes.— 1 The five organs of sensation, which apprehend ,’— 
bring about the perception of,—Colour, Taste (Odour, Touch 
and Sound), which form the respective ‘ objects’ the fee,' whose 
specific names are going to he described later on, in 2.90—‘ Also ’ 
is meant to include the ‘ objects' themselves, in the form 
of Sound, Touch, Colour, Taste and Odour, and also the - 
Earth and other elemental substances.—(15) 

VERSE XVI 

Having combined the subtile components of the said 

six Principles op illimitable potency with their 

OWN EVOLUTES, HE CREATED EVEN ALL BEINGS.—(16) 

Bhasya. 

The said six principles of theiv own respective evolutes 
to these he joined their subtile components, and thus created 
all beings. 

The number ‘ six,' (mentioned in connection with the 
Principles) is made up of the five ‘ Rudimentary Substances,’ 
to be described later on, and the ‘ Principle of Egoism ’ already 
described. ' 

The ‘ own envolntes ’ of these Principles, are their 
respective products ; i.e., the elemental substances, which are 
the products of the ‘ Rudimentary Substances,’ the Sense-organs 
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which are the products ol the ‘ Principle. of Egoism.’ The 
Earth and the other Elemental Substances being present, like 
so many ‘ bodies,’ he joined to them the ‘ subtile components’ ; 
i.e., tlie Rudimentary Substances and the Principle of Egoism ; 
that is? he placed them in their proper places, and thus 
‘ created all beings,' —Gods, men, animals, birds, trees and so 
forth. 

The meaning is as follows :—The six subtile components 
are productive of one portion of the entire world, the whole 
of which is evolved out of them ; that they are ‘ subtile ’ is 
proved by the fact of their being ‘rudimentary’ in their 
character;—these he ‘ combined ,’ i.e,, brought together, with 
their own envoi utes,' i.e., their respective products; he pro¬ 
duced the material substances and the organs (of action), 
and through these, the entire material world ; these latter 
being indicated by the word ‘even/ 

Induce of ‘ mat/dsn ' it is better to read ‘ mdtrdbhih. —(1G) 

» VERSE XVII 

Because the six subtile components of the frame (of 

Primordial Matter) enter into (produce) these, 

THEREFORE THE WISE ONES HAVE DESCRIBED THE FRAME 

of that (Primordial Matter) as ‘body.’—(17) 

Blutqya. 

‘ Frame ’—body ; the ‘ components ’ of it are those things 
that constitute it ; these are ‘ subtile,' the 'six' already des¬ 
cribed (viz., the five Rudimentary Substances and the Principle 
of Egoism), which are called 1 orishesu* the undifferentiated. 
—Tdni ash ray anti — i.e., the organs and the elemental substances 
going to be described ‘ enter into ’ the said components ; which 
means that they are evolved out of them ; i.e., the evolution 
of r the organs &c., has for its substratum the six subtile 
components; this is what has been described in the words 
‘ the five elemental substances are produced out of the five 
. Rudimentary Substances ’ (Sdiikhya-kdrika, 22). Because they 
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enter into them, therefore the ‘ frame of that,’ i.e., of Primordial 
Matter,—has been described as ‘ Body.’ 

Manosvinah, ' maniqa ’ is wisdom ; those possessed of wisdom 
are ‘ manasnins,’ i.e., the wise ones. 

[The above explanation makes ‘ tdinimuni ,’ the organs and 
substances, the nominative, and the ‘ components ’ the objec¬ 
tive ;—this construction is found to be incompatible with 
the nominative ending in ‘ avayavdh ,’ ‘ components ’; hence the 
Bkasya puts forward another construction, which has been 
adopted in the rendering of the text.]-- Or, the relation of the 
‘ nominative ’ and ‘ objective ’ may be reversed : the ‘ subtile 
components’ being the nominative, and the ‘organs’ the objec¬ 
tive (of the verb ‘ ash ray anti ’) ; the meaning of * ashrayanti ,’ 

‘ enter into/ being that the subtile components serve as the 
substratum — ‘ ashroya ’—of the organs ; just as in the phrase 
* he has been fed (upon) by many men,’ the man doing the 
feeding is spoken of as * fed.*—Or, since verbal roots nray have 
several meanings, ‘ enter into ’ may be explained as 
‘ produce.’—(17) 

VERSE XVIII 

The Great Elemental Substances, along with their 

FUNCTIONS, AS ALSO THE MlND, ALONG WITH ITS SUBTILE 
COMPONENTS, ENTER INTO THAT WHICH (ON THAT ACCOUNT) 
IS THE GENERATOR OF ALL THINGS AND IMPERISHABLE.— 
( 18 ) 

Bhasya. 

‘That,’ 1 Primordial Matter—is ‘ the generator of all things ’ ; 
—it is 'imperishable; i.e., in its original (causal) form it is 
indestructible. 

“ In what way does Primordial Matter venerate all 
things ? ” . 

Because all these enter into it. . 

“What are all these that enter into it ? ” . I 

First of all ‘ tjie Mind atony with its subtile components; 
—i.e., along with the Rudimentary Substances, the Principle 
of Intelligence, the Principle of Egoism and the Sense-organs; 
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—and then, the Great Elemental Substances —called ‘ Earth,’ 

‘ Water,’ ‘ Fire,’ ‘ Wind,’ and ‘ A kasha— ‘atony with their 
functions ;—(1) sustaining, (2) conglutination, (3) cooking, 
(4) configuration and (5) making room (unobstruction) 
respectively are the ‘ functions ’ of Earth, &C. Of these (1) 
‘ sustaining ’ means upholding, keeping in their places, things 
that are prone to falling; (2) ‘ conglutination ’ means bringing 
together things that are loose and disjointed; <?.//., loose and 
disjointed dust-particles are brought togther, cemented into, a 
mass by means of water ;—(3) ‘ Cooking ’ is the well-known 
effect produced by fire upon such tilings as medicine and 
herbs, &c.; (4) ‘Configuration’ means conformation, shaping; 
—(o) e making room’ means non-obstruction by another body ; 
in a point in space where one body is already present, there 
can be no room for another body ; e.y., no object can find room 
within a piece of gold. 

‘ Mind *—is meant to indicate all the organs of sensation ; 
and the term ‘ Karma ’ may be taken as referring to the organs of 
* action ; or again, in the first line of the text, the term ‘ Karma ’ 
may be taken to meau the ‘ products ’ of the elementary sub¬ 
stances; the sense of the passage being that ‘subsequently the 
products of the elemental substances, along with the subtile 
components, enter into the great elemental substances *— 
‘as also do the organs of sensation,’ this latter being indicated 
by the word ‘ Mind. *—(18) 

VE11SE XIX 

From out of the Subtile constituents of the frames 
of the said exceedingly: potent principles is produced 
this (Gross Body)—the perishable proceeding from 

THE IMPERISHABLE.—(19) 

. * Bhdtfyu. 

• • 

All that is meant by saying that ‘ the perishable proceeds 
from the imperishable ’ is that the Gross is produced out of 
the Subtile; and it is not meant to emphasise whether, it is 
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produced out of the particles of six or seven Principles; in fact 
there are twenty-four Principles, all of which form the cause 
of the origin of all things. Or, the meaning may be that in 
the production of the gross object only seven Principles 
form the principal cause, e.y., the six non-differentiated 
Principles (the five Rudimentary Substances and the principle 
of Egoism) and the seventh, the Great Principle of Intelli¬ 
gence. Out of these (seven) are produced the Elemental 
Substances and the Organs; and when these latter have been 
produced, the gross body becomes formed. 

[It has been said that] from out of the imperishable 
Primordial Hatter,—which in its unified form, contains within 
itself the possibilities of all its evolutes,—is produced this world, 
which is multifarious in its character and appears in all 
possible forms. 

Now the question arises—Does the Primordial Matter 
become modified into all its gross evolutes at one ami the 
same time ? And the answer to this is ‘ Nowhat really 
happens is described in the present verse— 4 From out of the • 
subtile , Spc., The order in which the things are produced 

is the same as that which lias been described before : that is, 
from out of Primordial Matter is produced the Great Principle 
of Intelligence;—from this latter the Principle of Egoism; 
and from this latter again the ‘group of sixteen’ ( Sdnkhya - 
harika, 22 ). 

The term 4 Purina ’ has been used in the sense of the 
Principles, on the ground that these latter subserve the 
purposes of the Puritsa (Soul). 

'Exceedingly potent' —capable of producing their effects; 
it is because they are the cause of innumerable products that 
they have been called 4 exceedingly potent .’ 

The said principles have certain 4 subtile constituents of 
their frames ’ ;— 4 murti ’ is frame ; the constituents that go 
to form that* frame are called 4 constituents of the frame ’ ; from 
out of these is born 4 this' (the gross Body). It is in reference 
to this that it is added— 14 the perishable proceeding out of 
the imperishable' 
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Question —“What are the ‘ subtile constituents’ of the said 
Principles ? Certainly the Rudimentary Substances have no 
other * constituents ’ (save those that are subtile ), in reference 
to (for the exclusion of) which such specification could be 
possible'(as that intended by the epithet ‘subtile’).” 

Answer —The qualification ‘subtile’ is not in relation to 
the constituents of any single Principle itself ; what is meant 
is that (one principle is ‘subtile’ in relation to, in comparison 
to, another, i.e.) the Great Principle of Intelligence is subtile 
as compared to the Rudimentary Substances, and the Root 
Evolvent (Primordial Matter) is ‘subtile’ as compared to the 
Great Principle. 

[Another explanation of the verse is given below, in the 
form of an introduction to verso 20].—19 

VERSE XX 

Among* these (Elementary Substances), each succeeding 

ONE ACQUIRES THE QUALITY OF WHAT PRECEDES IT J AND 
* EACH ELEMENTAL SUBSTANCE IS ENDOWED WITH AS MANY 

QUALITIES AS THE PLACE IT OCCUPIES (iN THE ORDER IN 

WHICH THE SAID SUBSTANCES ARE SET FORTH).— (20) 

Bhasgu. 

In the preceding verse some people offer a different 
explanation of the number ‘seven’:—(1) The five organs of 
sensation , the Eye and the rest, taken together from a single 
group; they are regarded as ‘one’ on account of their possessing 
the common character of being the instruments of perception v 
— (2) similarly the five organs of action ; these two, forming 
two groups, are ‘ two principles ’ ;—(3-7) the five elemental 
substances, being treated individually, by reason of their 
functions being distinct from one another, are the * seven 
principles’ ; *<ind the five Rudimentary Substances and 
the’principle of Egoism are the ‘subtile constituents’ that go 
to make up the ‘ bodies ’ of the said seven ;— i.e., these seven are 
the products of evolution from the said six.—The rest of the 
verse is explained in the same manner as set forth above. • 

7 
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Thus, in accordance with this explanation, the Elemental 
Substances having* been spoken of in the preceding verse (19), 
the pronoun ‘ esdm,' ‘ among these,' refers to those same sub¬ 
stances. Though there are several words intervening (between 
the mention of Elemental Substances in verse (19) a«d the 
pronoun ‘among these ’ in the present verse), which are 
in closer proximity to the pronoun, yet, as a matter of fact, 
what is described in the present verse,—the fact of‘these’ 
being endowed with a particular number of qualities derived 
from wcll-detined sources—is applicable only to the Elemen¬ 
tary Substances, and not to other things; even though these 
latter may form the subject-matter of the context (and may 
as such, be capable of being referred to by the pronoun in 
question). 

The meaning of the verse thus comes to this :—‘ Among 
these' Elemental Substances,—which are set out (later on) in 
a definite order of sequence, one preceding the othtfr—the 
‘ succeeding one ’ acquires the quality of the preceding one, 
through its connection with it.—The term ‘ quality ’ here' 
stands for the five, Sound and the rest;—the ‘ preceding * 
(and ‘ succeeding ’) is in reference to the order in which the 
names of the Elemental Substances are set forth in verse 75 
below, where it is said that ‘first of all Akasha is produced 
&c., &c.’ The fact of sound &c., being the qualities of these 
substances will also be described in that same verse.—Among 
Akasha and the rest, each one occupies a definite place in 
the order in which they are set forth ; the term ‘ yaoatithah ’ 
means the number of the place occupied b\j it ; the word being 
formed by the adding of the affix ‘ it huh,' by Panini’s Sutra 
5.2.53. The meaning is that each substance becomes endowed 
with as many qualities as the place, second or third, See., 
occupied by it; that is, the substance occupying th&second 
place in the order of sequence has two qualities, «that occupy¬ 
ing the tli ft'd place has three , and so on. 

The first half of the verse means that among the 
Elemental Substances, each succeeding one acquires the 
quality of its predecessor; and each of them is later on (under 

»•* V- • 

•. l. \ ': • 
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verses 75 <&c.) described has having one quality inherent 
in itself; for instance, ‘ A kasha is known as possessing the 
quality of sound ’ (verse 75) ; ‘ Fire is described as possessing 
the quality of colour ’ (verse 77), and so forth; so that acquiring 
one quality from its predecessor (and having one inherent in 
itself) each substance would appear to be endowed with 
only two qualities,—with the sole exception of Akasha 
(which, having no substance ‘preceding’ it, would have the 
single quality of Sound, which is inherent in itself); lienee 
with a view to preclude such an idea, the author has added the 
the second half of the verse— Each Piemen (al Substance being 
endowed with as many qualities $'C. §•<?.,—which means that 
Wind has two qualities, Fire has three , Water has four, and 
Earth has five. 

“ Why does the Author use the form * adyZidyasya' ? The 
correct form should be c ZidyasyZtdyasya', the repetition of the 
term ( Z*dya$ya' being necessitated by Panini’s Sutra 8.1.4; 
just as we have in such expressions as ‘ parahparah.' " 

• The form used is due to the exigencies of metre; and 
exigencies of metre justify the non-observance of rules.—(20) 

VERSE XXI 

At the outset he designated distinct names for all 

things; and devised Acts and Laws, on the basis of 

THE WORDS OF THE VbDA.—(21) 

Bhdsya. 

1 He,' Prajapati, ‘ designated the names of all things'; just in 
the same manner as people assign names to new-born children, 
or to other things also, for the purpose of speaking of them in 
ordinary business ; as we find done in such assertions as, ‘(it 
and aich are called Vrddhi' (Panini 1.1.1), or ‘ Dhi-shri-stri Sfc.' 
(Piftgala). What is meant is that he established a Connection 
between a certain thing and a certain term,—such terms, 
for instance, as ‘ gauh ' (Cow), 1 A she ah' (Horse) and ‘Pnruqah ’ 
(Man). _ , - 
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He devised also the acts , known as ‘ Dharma-Aclharma ’ 
(Virtue-Vice),— i.e. y such acts as the Agnihotra and the like 
which lead to transcendental results. 

Having devised the acts, he devised also the ‘ laws,' the 
rules, governing them ; such for instance, as, ‘such and such 
an act should he done by the Brahmana only, at such and such 
a time, for the purpose of obtaining such and such a result.’— 
Or, * laws ’ may he taken as referring to the rules governing 
the ordinary acts with visible worldly results; such, for 
instance, as ‘ cattle should graze in such and such a place,’ 

‘ this water should not be given for purposes of irrigation of 
crops to such and such a village until we have secured such 
and such a benefit from it in return.’—He devised also those 
acts that accomplish only visible results; but those acts that 
accomplish transcendental results he devised on the basis of 
Vedic declarations. 

Objection —“As a matter of fact, all things hale been 
created by Brahma; and since he is the only independent 
agent, the proper statement would have been that ‘he devised 
the Veda for the purpose of safeguarding the performance of 
acts in fact the devising of the Veda by Brahma is going to 
bo described even in the present context (in verse 23).” 

Answer —On the subject of the origin of the Vedas, 
several theories have been propounded: (1) Some people hold 
as follows:—Brahma studied the Vedas in a previous cycle;— 
at the following Universal Dissolution, they disappeared;—in 
the succeeding cycle at first they were recollected by Brahma, 
just as if he had gone to sleep and had risen from it; in the 
same manner as people remember a verse that came to their 
mind during a dreamthe Veda having been thus recollected 
by him, he remembers the words of such passages as “ gauranu - 
bandh/ah-ashvastuparo mrgah* (Yajurveda-Vajasa. 24-.1), and 
immediately there come to his mind the things denoted by 
these words ; so that as soon as these things are found to Rave 
come into existence, he decides that, inasmuch as such as 
was the name of this thing in the preceding cycle, it may 
have the same name in this cycle also. So that he devised 
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the names as well as the acts , both on the basis of the words 
of the Veda. —(2) The other theory is as follows:—Even at 
universal Dissolution the Vedas do not disappear at all; they 
continue to exist for ever, just like the Supreme Being postu¬ 
lated by certain philosophers. This same Supreme Being 
created within the egg the being named Brahma and taught 
him the Vedas ; and this Brahma, on the basis of the words of 
the Vedas , devised every thing. 

What the real truth on this point is we have already set 
forth above; while for one who seeks for an account in 
accordance with the Purfmas, we have just described the two 
theories that have been propounded. 

'Adau ,’ ‘ at the outset ’—at the time of world creation or, 
1 adau' may he taken to mean ‘ever-lasting,’ referring to those 
names whose original form has not become corrupted, as 
(listinguished from such corrupted names as 'gaol' and the like, 
whicl»owe their origin to the incapacity of men (to pronounce 
the corect forms). 

• ‘ Distinct *—the names designated were in accordance with 

that configuration of the body peculiar to each species; what 
he designated was not merely a collective name (applicable 
to all animals),—but a distinct name for each species.—(21) 



X. Creation of tiie Gods 


VERSE XKII 

FOR THE SAKE OF LIVING BEINQS INTENT Ul'ON ACTION, HE 
CREATED THE ETERNAL SACUBFICE ; AS ALSO THE HOST OF 

Gods and the subtile Multitude of the lesser 

' DIVINITIES, THE SaDHYAS.—(22) 


Bhasya. 


* Living beings intent upon action' —stands for human 
beings intent upon the performance of actions; for the accom¬ 
plishment of the purpose of fhese, 1 he created the sacrifice.* 
Those men are called 1 intent upon action ' who, not giving 
themselves up to the worship of Brahman, still hanker after 
such results as the obtaining of sons and cattle, etc., and • 
accepting the philosophy of Dualism, engage themselves in 
the performance of actions.—The Genitive ending also (in 
the words ‘ Karmatmanam praninam) signifies ‘ for the sake of’; 
hence the meaning is that ‘he created the sacrifice ./or the sake 
of the said beings.’—‘ The hosts of gods' also he created for the 
sake of sacrifices.—The particle ( cha' is misplaced after 
‘ Karmatmanam '; its proper place is after * devanam *; the 
meaning thus being—‘ He created the sacrifice, and for the sake 
of the due fulfilment of the sacrifice, he created also the hosts 
of gods, such as Agni, Agni-Soma, Indra-Agni and so forth.— 
He also created the multitude of the divinities called ‘ Sddhyas' 

—the word ‘ ganam ' being construed with ‘ Sadhyunam' also. 
The Sadhyas are mentioned apart from the ‘ Gods,’ because they 
are not entitled to partake of the sacrificial, offerings,—they 
being entitled only to having hymns addressed to them. Tliflt 
the Sadhyas form a particular class of divinities is shown Ik* 
such passages as ‘ In the beginning there were the gods named 

Sadhyas’ (Rgveda 10.90.16).—Or the separate mention of the 

* 
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* Sadhyas ’ may be explained on the analogy of such expres¬ 
sions as ‘ brahmana-parivrajaka ’ and the like [the 4 Parivrajaka’, 
‘wandering renunciate ’ is a 4 Brilhmana’ with some qualifica¬ 
tions; similarly the Sadhyas are Devos with the further 
qualification that they are not entitled to a share of the 
offerings].— 4 Subtile ’—the multitude of Sadhyas is Subtile 
in comparison to such deities as the Jfa ruts and the 
Riulrahgirases. —The mention of the Sadhyas is meant to in¬ 
clude all those deities that have no connection with sacrificial 
offerings, such, for instance, as Veno , (?) Sunlti (?) and so 
forth. 


[Another explanation of the rerstf.] 

Some people construe 4 Karmatmanam-devanew-prauinam’ 
together, taking them as co-extensive. The ‘gods’ being called 
4 Karmntmanah\ in the sense that they are of the nature of 
actions , actions form the very essence of their nature; they 
* are so called, because they help in the accomplishment of 
sacrificial acts, or because they constitute the most important 
factor in the sacrificial act. Among the gods there are some 
who are described in the Itihasas, in connection with sacrifi¬ 
ces, as possessed of distinctive forms; to this class belong 
the gods, Indra, ltudra and Visiiu; there arc others who are 
gods, not in their own forms, but only at sacrifices ; to this class 
belong the ‘ Also ’ (wheel-axle), 4 Graven ’ (Pebbles) and the 
Rathdhga (the wheels, or the constituent parts of the chariot). 
As regards Indra &c., we find in the Jtahdbharata descrip¬ 
tions of such deeds of theirs as fighting with Yrttra and other 
Asuras ; but there is no description of any such acts in 
connection with the Wheel-axle &c. ; and yet in the Yodic 
hymns* connected with sacrificial offerings we find these 
latter spoken of as ‘deities’; for instance, the wheel-axles 
are referred to as deities in the hymn 4 prarF/jama 
(Rgveda, 10.34.1) ; the Rebbles are spoken of as deities in 
the hymn 4 praitevadantn «$•<*/ ( Ryveda , 10.9-1.1)—the Wheels 
are spoken of as deities in the hymn 4 vena spate ctdcaitgajjfc’ 
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(Rgveda 6.47.26).—It is in view of (with a view to 
exclude) these latter (which are inanimate) that we have 
the epithet ‘ pranimm' (Animate). There are two kinds 
of gods; some are animate, others inanimate; e.g ., 
Indra and others are described in the * Burma’ 
as having human bodies and endowed with life; but the 
wheel-axle &c. are not found so described. All this concep¬ 
tion of the creation of things is based upon Itihdsas. An 
additional l cha,' also, has to be taken as understood; the 
meaning being ‘ animate and also the inanimate.’ According 
to the Nirukta also there are three kinds of deities— Horses , 
mentioned in the hymn c md no milra fyc? (Rgveda, 1.162.1), 
Birds mentioned in the hymn l Kanikradat SfC.’ (Rgveda 
5.83.1), and Bulls mentioned in the hymn * dgdvo agman ’ fyc. 
(Rgveda, 6.28.1) all these deities are animate ; and the 
inanimate ones have been already described. 

The epithet ‘ eternal ’ qualifies the ‘ sacrifice the sacrifice 
having existed in the previous cycle also, there is a continuity 
of tradition in regard to it; and it is on this ground that it is * 
regarded as eternal. —(22) 



XI. Creation of the Vedas 


VERSE XXIII 

From out of (the three deities) Agni, Vayu and Ravi, 

HE EXTRACTED, FOR TnE DUE FULFILMENT OP SACRIFICES, 

THE ETERNAL BRAHMAN, THREEFOLD, IN THE FORMS OF 

‘Rk,’ ‘Yajus’ AND ‘ SAMAN.’—(23) 

B hast/a. 

There are only three deities, Agni, Vayu, and Ravi,— 
say the followers of the Nirukta; even though these three have 
several names; and in accordance with this theory the text 
would mean as follows:—‘ For the due fulfilment of the 
sacrifices , ’ to these three deities ,—the Dative ending (in the 
.term c agnivayuraoibhyah ’) being due to the fact of these 
three deities being the recipients of the sacrificial offerings,— 
1 he milked the Brahman called ‘Veda’, 1 in the forms of 
Rk , Yajus and Soman.’ 

But as a matter of fact, the root (in ‘ (hidoh a ’ ‘ milked’) 
is one that should have two objects ; it has its primary object 
in the form of ‘ tray am ’ ; and it should have a second, the 
secondary, object; but there is no such secondary object in 
the sentence. Hence we conclude that the term ‘ agnivagu- 
rambhyahi ’ should be taken in the Ablative ease; the meaning 
being—‘ From out of the three deities, Agni §'c, he extracted ’ 
—made to flow, produced—[the Veda]. 

Question :—“ How could the words, the mantra-texts and 
the Brahmana-texts (of which the Veda consists)—which are 
made up of letters—come out of Agni and other deities ? ” 

• Answer :—Why is this not possible ? In regard to in¬ 
visible forces, who can say that they do not exist ? 

[An objection is raised against the second interpretation 
preferred by the Bhiisya]—“It is not right to alter the 
8 
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meaning of the verb (‘ dudoha 9 ‘milked ’); so that (if the root 
retains its own meaning) how could we have the Ablative 
(in ‘ agnivayuraoibhyah ’) ? It should take the Accusative 
ending, according to the grammatical rule under Piliiini’s Sutra 
1.4.51, which lays down that the roots ‘ duhi, 1 yachi ’ &c., take 
two objects, and the source from which the ‘ milking’ is done 
is the secondary object. Further, the mind of reasonable men 
is not satisfied when what is described as having happened in 
the past is something that is not compatible with the ordinary 
sources of knowledge.” 

This incongruity becomes explained away when we take the 
statement as referring to the framework of the Vedas; the mean¬ 
ing being that the Rgveda came out of Agni, the Yajurveda 
out of Vayu and the Sdmaveda out of Ravi. Then again, 
it has to he borne in mind that Agni and the rest are deities 
endowed with superior potencies, and Prajapati is possessed 
of unexcelled powers; so that what can be impossible for 
these ? Under this explanation full significance should attach 
to the Ablative; so that the case-relation being already" 
expressed (by the Ablative), and the Ablative being duly 
significant, it is the Ablative that is used [and not the Accu¬ 
sative, which lias been laid down iu Pacini 1.4.51 as to be 
used only in cases where the case-relation is not otherwise 
expressed] ; this has been fully justified in the Bhiisya (of 
Patanjali). 

Question :—“ If the said theory be not accepted, what 
would be the explanation of the word * agnivuyurambhyoh 9 
then?” 

Answer :—In that case, we have already said that it could 
be taken as the Dative ; and (as regards the necessity of the 
verb ‘ dudoha * ‘ milked,’ having a secondary object) it has to 
be borne in mind that all that is here stated is mere * Artha- 
vdda. So_ that (physical impossibilities being* not counted) 

‘ atman ’ may be taken as the required secondary object,— 
the meaning being that ‘Prajapati milked himself (of the 
Veda) ’ [*for the sake of Agni , Vayu and Ravi ’]. And 
further, ‘ milking ’ may be taken in the sense of teaching s 
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which resembles the act of milking in consisting of transfer¬ 
ring a thing fi om one receptacle into another. [So that the 
passage would mean that * he taught the Veda to Agni &c.*] 
Even when the word ‘ agnivayuruoibhyah * is taken as 
Ablative, the statement can be justified on the ground that 
the opening verses of the Jigveda speak of Agni,—this fact 
being what is meant by the statement ‘ the Rgveda came out 
of Agni.* Similarly, the opening verse of the Yajurveda is 
‘ Isd tvorje 5 &c., whore the term ‘ it ’ (the base iu ‘ i& ’) means 
food, and food is produced by Vayu, which is present within 
the food, by the bestowing (upon it) of rain ; ‘ ttrk * (the base 
in the second word ‘ urje ’) means life-breath, and this is Vayu 
(Air) itself ; thus since the Yajurveda opens with the des¬ 
cription of the effects of Vayu, we have the metaphorical 
expression that * it came out of Vtiyn.' Or, the duties of the 
Adhvaryu and the functions of the Jit oiks (which form the 
subject-matter of the Yajurveda) all consist of so many forms 
of activity ; and all activity proceeds from Vayu ; hence it is 
on the basis of this similarity that the Yajurveda is spoken 
of as coming out of Vayu. Lastly, as regards the Samaoeda, 
the singing of the Saman cannot be done except l>y persons 
specially qualified for it; hence the Sdma corses are sueh as 
can he duly read by only the best among men, and Ravi (the 
Sun) occupies the highest point in space [and on this fact 
is based the statement that the Samaoeda came out of Ravi]. 
-(23) 



XII. Creation of Time 


VERSE XXIV 

[He created] also Time, the Divisions of Time, the Lunar 

Mansions, the Planets, the Rivers, the Oceans, the 

Mountains and the tracts of land, plain and 

RUGGED.—(21) 

Blidsya . 

The author mentions Time, because it belongs to the same 
category (of * action ’) as Duty. It is only according to 
Vaisesikas that Time is a substance; according to others it 
is a form of action ; it consists in the extension 'of the 
motions of the Sun and other planets, and is liable to return. 

‘ Divisions of Time ’—such divisions as into ‘month/’ 
‘season,’ ‘half-year,’ ‘year’ and so forth. 

‘ Lunar Mansions ’ —such as Krttiku (Pleiades), Uohinl 
(Aldebaran) and the rest. 

‘ Planets ’—Sun and the rest. 

‘ Rivers ’—streams. 

‘ Oceans ’—seas—and ‘ Mountains.’ 

‘ Even tracts of land ’—such tracts of land as are of one 
uniform form, devoid of ditches and holes.—' Rugged tracts 
of land ’—such as are high and low.—(24) 



XIII. Creation of Happiness 


VERSE XXV 

Being desirous op bringing into existence these crea¬ 
tures, He created this entire creation (comprising) 

AUSTERITY, SPEECH, HAPPINESS, DESIRE AND ANGER. 

Bluufi/a. 

‘ Happiness ’—Satisfaction of the mind ;—‘ Desire *— 
Longing or Love ; the rest are well known. 

# ‘ lie created this creation ,’ comprising the things 
mentioned and others of the same kind.—The term ‘ this * 
refers lo the creation of tilings mentioned in this verse as 
also that described in the foregoing verses. 

‘ Being desirous of bringing into existence these creatures * 
—such, for instance, as the Dec as and dsuras, the Yafya, 
the Rd/csasa, and Gandharoa and other beings, the vehicle of 
these beings, in the form of the body equipped with the 
soul and characteristics, and also Dharma; these he created 
first of all. 

“ What sort of verbal expression is this—‘ he created the 
creation 

It means exactly what is meant by the expression * he 
wrought or did the creation ’; as a matter of fact, all verbal 
roots express some particular form of action , denoted by the 
root ‘Kr’; e.g., ‘cooks’ is synonymous with ‘does the 
cooking ‘ sacrifices ’ is the same as ‘does the sacrificing’; 
in the‘expression under question the peculiar form of the 
action (of creation) having been already expressed by the 
vefbal noifn (‘creation’), the root contained in the verb 
(‘created’) comes to denote only the action. To guard against 
such an expression being open to the charge of being a need¬ 
less repetition, involved in the action being spoken of by 
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means of the root in the verb, after it has been already 
expressed by the verbal noun,—we may take the mention 
of the verb to be for the purpose of expressing the tense and 
the voice (which could not be expressed by the verbal 
noun).—Or, the term ‘creation’ may be taken as standing for 
the particular created things known by the ordinary means 
of knowledge and forming the object of the general act of 
creating expressed by the verb ‘created’; such usage being 
analogous to the expression ‘soaposam pus tali ,’ ‘ reared the 
rearing by oneself’ (where the rearing qualified by ‘self’ 
forms the object of the verb ‘ reared’, which denotes rearing 
in general).—(25) 



XIV. Differentiation of Virtue and Vice 


VERSE XXVI 

For tile due discrimination of actions, he differentiated 
Virtue and Vice; and he connected these ckeatures 

WITH SUCH FAIRS OF OPPOSITES AS Pl,EASURE-PAlN AND 
THE LIKE.—(20) 


Bhdsya. 

1 Be differentiated Virtue end Vice ’—Tie fixed their 
character by due distinction, i.e. t as distinct from each other; 
in such form—‘ this is Virtue , that is Vice* 

Objection : —“In reality however, there is no such hard 
and fast distinction; there are several actions that partake 
•of the nature of both and are both virtuous and vicious f sinful); 
for instance, they say that the actions (of sacrifice) laid down 
in the Veda are of mixed character, being accomplished, as 
they arc, by means of animal-slaughter; the Jyotis(orna 
sacrifice for instance, is by itself a virtuous or meritorious act, 
but by reason of animal-slaughter forming one of its factors, 
it is vicious or sinful.” 

Itis in view of this objection that the text has added the 
phrase—‘ For the due discrimination of actions ’;—the term 
‘ action ’ here stands for the actual process, the performance of 
actions; as a matter of fact, the same act, if performed in a 
different manner, acquires an entirely different character; i.e ., 
an act which is virtuous (when done in one way) becomes 
wc/oMS^when done in another way), and vice ters& \ c.g. the 
act^ of aniitial-slaughter itself; animal-slaughter, when 
done apart from a sacrificial performance, is vicious, sinful,— 
forming as it does the subject of such Vedic prohibitions 
as ‘One should not kill any animals ’; hut when done 
within the sacrificial altar, during the Agni^omiya offering, 
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it is virtuous, meritorious—being an act that forms the subject 
of injunctions. Similarly, Austerity (in itself) is virtuous; 
but when it is performed through hypocrisy, or by a person 
unfit for performing it, it is vicious. Similarly again, for 
women, intercourse with the husband’s younger brother is 
sinful; but when under orders from her elders, a woman 
desiring children has intercourse with her brother-in-law, 
who is besmeared with clarified butter &c. (as laid down in 
the scriptures), it is virtuous. Thus then, even though the 
action be one and the same, there is a distinction based upon 
the way in which it is actually performed. The sameness 
of the action however is only apparent; in view of other 
sources of knowledge the acts (done in different ways) are 
different. 

Further, the term * action ’ may be taken as standing for 
the effects of the actions,—the cause being figuratively spoken 
of as the effect. Thus the meaning comes to be as follows :— 
‘He differentiated actions for the due discrimination of the 
effects of actions' 

In view of the question as to what is the ‘ discrimination 
of the effects of actions,’ it is added—* he connected them icith 
pairs of opposites, in the shape of Pleasure-Pain and the 
like'; —‘ Pleasure ’ being the effect of ‘Virtue’ and ‘ Pain ’ of 
‘Vice.’ It is thus that people performing both kiud of 
actions become associated with these pairs of opposites; by 
performing virtuous acts they become associated with pleasure, 
and by performing vicious acts they become connected with 
pain. 

The term * dvandva ’, ‘Pair of opposites ,’ is, by usage, 
applied to such mutually contradictory sources of pain as * Heat- 
Cold/ ‘ Rain-Hotweather,* ‘ Hunger-Satiation,’ and so forth. 

The phrase ‘ and the like ’ refers to the general and special 
forms of the said sources of pain. For instance, the terms 
‘ Pleasure-Fain,’ in their general form are denotative either of 
‘ Heaven-Hell,’ or of * excessive joy and sorrow ’; while in their 
special form, they stand for the ‘obtaining of heaven, of 
landed property, of sons, of cattle and so forth’ (‘ Pleasure ’) 
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and the ‘being deprived of these’; all these being implied by 
the terms * Adi ‘ and the like 

The creation of Actions having been described before 
(in Verse IS et scq.), what is described in the present verse 
is that Prajapati brought about the distinction in their actual 
performance, as also the discrimination of their effects; thus 
there is a difference between what was said before and what is 
said now.—(26) 
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XV. Creation of Gross and Subtile things 


VERSE XXVII 

The evanescent subtile constituents of the half-ten 
(Elemental Substances) that have been described,— 

ALONG WITH THOSE, THIS WHOLE (WORLD) COMES FORTH, IN 
DUE ORDER.—(27) 


Bhaqya. 

This verse sums up what lias gone before. 

‘0/ the half-ten' — i.e ., of the five elemental substances;— 
Hhe subtile* —minute,—‘ constituents ,’—parts;!*., the ‘ Rudimen¬ 
tary substances’; these are ‘ evanescent ’;—they ai*e called 
‘ evanescent ’ (liable to destruction) in the sense that, being 
liable to undergo modifications, they take up grosser forms.-- 
* along icith those* 1 this whole ’—world,—‘ comes forth' —is pro¬ 
duced ;—‘ in due order ' —in proper sequence; i.e., from the 
subtile the gross, and from the gross the grosser; or in the 
order in which they have been described (in the foregoing 
verses).—(27) 



XVI. Creation dependent upon ‘Karma* 


VERSE XXVIII 

Each being, when created again and again, naturally 

CONFORMED TO THAT SAME ACT TO WHICH THE LORD 

HAD, AT FIRST, DIRECTED HIM.—(28) 

Bhasya. 

The meaning of this verse is as follows:—Even though 
Prajapati, being the supreme director of the creation of things, 
can create living creatures just as he chooses, yet, as a matter 
of fact, he creates them, not without reference to the actions 
done by them during the preceding cycles; he makes the 
creature born in that family of creatures which is indicated by 
•the act done by it during the previous cycle,—and never in 
any other family.; if the creature has, in the past, done a good 
act, it is led to be born in a family in which it would be 
enabled to experience the good results of that act,—in such 
families for instance, as ‘ God,’ ‘ Man ’ and so forth ; if, on the 
other hand, the acts of the creature have been bad, it is born in 
such families as ‘ animals,’ ‘ evil spirits ’ and the like. What 
happens is that at the beginning of each new creation, the acts 
done by creatures in the previous cycle come out, after 
having, during Dissolution, lain latent within their source ; 
just in the same manner as the Elements, the Organs and the 
Constituent Attributes come out at the beginning of each 
creation, after having lain latent within their source, in the 
Root Evolvent. And the reason for this lies in the fact that 
the law relating to the ‘residue of the past’ (affecting the 
future) applies w r ith equal force to the case in question also. 

Question: — ' If the coming into existence (of a creature) is 
dependent upon its own past acts, where then does the 
almighty power of Prajapati come in? Of what sort^ too 
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would be the almighty power which is dependent upon extra¬ 
neous influences ? ” 

Answer :—It is only when the said almighty power is there 
and (active) that the world comes into existence; how then can 
the said power be said to have no effect at all ? In fact^ neither 
continuance, nor production, nor dissolution (of the world) 
is possible except when that power is present,—the power of 
God being ever present, at all times. In reality, what lead 
to a creature being born are (1) acts done by itself, (2) the will 
of Prajftpati and (3) the evolution of the Root Evolvent. It 
is by all this set of causes that this world is produced, exists 
and becomes dissolved. The mere fact of Prajftpati being 
influenced by the things does not deprive him of his almighty 
power. The case stands upon the same footing as a king 
bestowing upon his servants and dependents the rewards for 
acts done by them; exactly in the same manner Prajftpati 
assigns to each creature what is in accordance with ^ts pre¬ 
vious acts; and yet neither the King nor Prajftpati cease to 
be ‘ all-powerful/ 


Objection :—“The meaning assigned to the verse does not 
appear to be its right meaning at all. What appears to be its 
right meaning is that the Creator is entirely independent in 
assigning their work to the creatures. The verse thus means 
as follows:—‘ Every creature conformed to ,— i.e., carried on— 
that same action —in the form cither of doing harm to others , 
or its contrary,— to which the Lord had directed it at first ,— 
at the beginning of creation ’; that is, man does not have 
recourse to actions, either entirely on the advice of his father 
and other elders, or by his own will; in fact, whatever good 
or bad action he performs, he does wholly in accordance with 
Prajftpati’s directions, entirely uninfluenced by the advice; of 
any other person. 

* When created again* — i.e., when born again, whether 
in- another cycle, or in this same cycle,—it is Prajftpati alone 
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who directs all animate beings to be the doers of actions; 
hence even past good and bad acts are done by them only in 
obedience to the directions of Prajapati; this has been thus 
declared:—‘ They become agents without being masters of 
their own actions ; to the good or the bad act they are led on 
by God’; and again ‘ this ignorant creature has no control * 
over his pleasure and pain ; it is only as led on by God that he 
goes to heaven or to hell.’ ” 

To the above we make the following reply:—If the sug¬ 
gested explanation were accepted, (1) it would mean the 
abandoning of the idea of an inseparable connection between 
Actions and their results,—(2) it would also mean that all human 
effort is useless (everything being determined entirely by the 
independent will of God),—(3) and it would mean that the 
injunctions of the Agnihotra and such acts, as well as the 
worshipping of Brahman, are entirely futile; in fact it would 
come Jo this that actions for visible or invisible results 
would be undertaken by only such men as are ignorant of 
# the nature of God ; while those who are of opinion that the 
doing of actions and the enjoying of their results arc depen¬ 
dent on the will of God would never engage in any form of 
activity; they would keep away from activity under the im¬ 
pression that ‘ even though an action may be done, its result 
may not follow (if God so wished it), and even though we may 
not do the act, we may enjoy its results (if God so willed it).’ 
Especially because the desire for being the doer of a certain 
act does not arise in the man forcibly through the prompting 
of God, as illness arises from unwholesome food ; on the other 
hand, if the said desire is held to bo determined by the con¬ 
nection between the action and its result,—the idea being 
that ‘ this result follows from this action ’—then it would not 
be true that ‘ the Lord directed the man to the act ’ (as the 
text says). 

•The direction by God, spoken of in the text ean be ad¬ 
mitted only on the authority of the scriptures; and in the 
statement—‘ that action to which the Lord directed him at 
first.,' —the phrase 1 at first' is used in reference to the present, 
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since the world is beginningless (so that ‘ at first ’ could not 
mean at the beginning of creation ); and as regards the 
* direction ’ or ‘ supervision ’ by the Lord, this extends over 
all things (not only to Actions), he being the efficient cause 
of Time and Space (within which all things have their 'being). 
[In this way the idea of God’s supervision is not incompatible 
with the theory that results accrue to men from their own 
acts.] 

Other people offer the following explanation of the verse 
When a personality happens to he born in a different animal- 
species (from that in which it was horn in its former life), 
it does not require the effects of its former conditions ; nor 
is there the resultant continuity of its former nature; when, 
for instance, a certain personality happens to ho born in the 
foline species, which species God originally prompted to such 
acts as the killing of others and the like,—it renounces the 
quality of mercy which it may have practised during its 
human existence, and acquires the quality of that species in 
which it is born, even though this latter quality may not have 
been taught by any one. What is meant is that the actions 
due to the nature of the personality being ordained by God 
are extremely potent, and make the personality forget its 
former habits. 

The idea contained in this verse is further expanded in the 
following verse.—(28) 


VERSE XXIX 

Hurtfulness or Harmlkssness, Tenderness or Hard- 

HEAKTEDNESS, VIRTUE OR VlCE, TRUTHFULNESS OR TrUTH- 
LESSNESS,—EACH OF THESE ACCRUED TO THAT BEING IN 
WHICH IIE IMPLANTED IT AT CREATION.—(29) 

• 

» Bhasga. 

‘ Hurtful ’ is that which deprives living beings of life, such 
for instance, as the Serpent, the Lion and the Elephant 
the -opposite of this is the 'Harmless'; for instance, the 
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several species of the Deer, the Ruru, the Ppsat and the 
like;—‘ Tender * is that which is kind, which causes 
no suffering to any one;—‘ Hard-hearted ’ is that 
which causes pain to others;—the rest are well known. 

Out of the said pairs of the line of actions, that which 
‘ he? Prajapati, in accordance with its previous conduct, 

‘ implanted / assigned, ordained,—in a being,—‘ at creation' — 
at the beginning of creation,—that line of action the created 
living being acquires by itself. 

No significance is meant to be attached to the past tense 
in * accrued ’: for even now-a-days we find the qualities 
inherent in a certain class of beings coming to the individual 
without teaching, spontaneously.—(29) 

, VERSE XXX 

JUST#AS ON THE APPROACH OF THE TURN OF THE SEASONS, 
EACH SEASON, BY ITSELF, ACQUIRES ITS OWN SEASONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS,—SO IN THE SAME MANNER LIVING BEINGS 
TAKE UP THEIR RESPECTIVE LINES OF ACTION.—(30) 

Bhasya. 

In support of what has been said in the foregoing verses, 
an illustration is cited. Just as even inanimate things have 
their character fixed by the law of God,—so animate beings 
also do not go beyond the law laid down by Prajapati, in 
accordance with the past acts of men ; they have recourse 
to that same line of action which has been assigned to the 
family of beings in which they are born ; any other line of 
action they cannot take up, even thougli they may wish 
to do so. 

*The seasons 1 —Spring and the rest;—‘ its own seasonal 
characteristics ’—in the form of leaves, flowers, cold, heat, rain 
ahd so forth.—‘ at the approach of the turn ’—when the turn, 
the occasion for functioning, of a particular season arrives,— 
that season acquires its character, by itself; and it does not stand 
in need of any act of man. For instance, at the advent of spring, 
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mango-blossoms bloom forth by themselves, and they do not 
stand in need of watering at the roots. In the same manner 
the ‘ lines of action * of men—which exist in their ‘ unseen ’ 
or latent form—[operate by themselves]. As a matter of 
fact, there is no such thing as is not affected by the* * acts ’ 
(of men) j for instance, it is in the nature of the Rainy 
Season that there should be rain, and yet on account of the 
faulty action, either of the king or kingdom itself, there is 
sometimes drought. From all this it follows that the force 
of ‘ action ’ is irrepressible. 

The frequent repetition of the term *rfw t 9 season,’ is 
due to the exigencies of metre. 


Others offer a different explanation of these three 
verses :—They assert that these verses describe the limitations 
of the powers of action. 

A definite result having been assigned by Prajapati to * 
an action, whenever that particular action is brought into 
existence, that is, performed, it naturally bears, i.e., imparts, 
that same result. This means that whenever a sacrifice 
that has been performed bears its fruit, it docs not £ stand 
in need of anything else. Even 'in the case of kings 
(who aro supposed to be all-powerful), [such ordinary acts 
as] Service, even though done well, depends (for its fruition, 
in the shape of rewards from the Master, the King) upon 
the words (favourable reports) of Ministers and Priests:— 
not so the act of ‘Sacrificing’; all that it requires is the 
visible act; that is to say, though all effects are found to be 
introduced by two sets of causes,—seen and unseen—the 
effect brought about by the sacrifice does not require (for its 
fruition) auy other unseen cause. (Verse 28 ).—Actions 
.bringing about desirable results form the subjects Df Injunc¬ 
tions, while those leading to undesirable results are the 
subjects of Prohibitions; these two kinds of Actions are 
described in verse 29, beginning with ‘ Ew'tfulness or 
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JlarmIes8iieRS.* ‘ Iturtfulne-jsi is prohibited; audit is known 
that it must lead to hell, as we gather from such sentences 
as—‘ he who threatens the Brahmaija, and who threatens my 
people, should he punished with a hundred,’ and so forth ; and 
the act of ‘ hurtfulness ’ never renounces its character of 
leading to the undesirable results. In fact, the several actions 
mentioned in the verse are only particular forms of ‘Virtue’ and 
‘ Vice ’; what is enjoined is ‘ Virtue,’ and what is prohibited 
is ‘Vice,’ and ‘Truthfulness and Truthlessness’ and the rest 
are only particular forms of Virtue and Vice: ‘.Truthfulness’ 
is what is enjoined and ‘ Truthlessness’ is what is prohibited ; 
similarly in each of the several pairs mentioned, the former 
is a particular form of what is prescribed, and the latter a 
particular form of what is prohibited. (Verse 20).—That 
Actions are never found to fail in their causal operations is 
described by moans of an example (in Verse 30) — Just as (tt 
the approach of the turn of the reasons §'c. Tim rest is ns 
already explained.—(30) 
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XVII. Creation of the Brahmana and 
other castes 


• VEKSBXXXI 

With a view to the development of the (three) regions, 
He drought into existence tjie Brahmana, the 
ICsattriya, the Vaishva and the SiiTJdra, from out of 
His mouth, arms, thighs and feet (respectively).—(81) 

'BhiUiija. 

* Willi a view to the development of /he regions,' terrestrial 
and the rest;—‘ deoelopmant' stands for Nourish men l add 
expansion ; it is only when the four castes, Briihnntfia and 
the rest, are there that there is development of the three 
regions; for the Gods live upon offerings made by these castes,- 
-r-these castes alone being •entitled to the performance of 
sacrifices; so that the action done by these nourishes the 
two regions (celestial and subterranean); then again, the Go'ls 
also are prompted by men’s action to act; from the Sun- 
God comes rain ; and thus the said creation (of the Brahmmia) 
tends to the nourishment of this (terrestrial) region also. 

‘ He broufjhl unto existence,* — i.e., produced, the Brahmana 
and other castes,—‘ fro n out of his mouth, arm*, thighs and 
feet * respectively ; i.e., the Brahmana from out of his mouth, 
the Ksattriya out of his arms, the Vaishva out of his thighs 
and the Shildra out of his feet.—The affix ‘ tasi * (in * mukha- 
buhTirupfida/ah *) has the sense of the Ablative ; the effect is, 
as it were, drawn out of the cause; and this implying 
a sort of separation, the use of the Ablative becomes fully 
justified. 

It was only a certain primeval Brahmana whom 
Prajapati produced, hv his divine power, out of the com¬ 
ponent particles of his own mouth; because so far as the 
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Brahmauas of the present day are concerned, they are all 
actually found to he produced by intercourse between human 
couples, out of the material principles. 

In reality however, what is stated here is merely commend¬ 
atory, intended to show the relative superiority and inferiority 
of the castes ;—the meaning being—* of all beings Praja- 
pati is the highest,—among all the limbs of Prajapati, 
the mouth is the highest,—similarly the Brahmana is 
the highest, most praiseworthy, of all the castes; ’ and on 
the basis of this similarity the Brahmana is described as 
produced out of Brahma’s mouth. 

Or, the description of the Brahmana coining out of 
Brahma’s mouth may be due to the fact that the work of 
the mouth, such as teaching and the like, belongs pre¬ 
eminently to the Brahmana; to the Ksattriya belongs the 
work of the arms, lighting ; to the Vaishya the work of the 
thighs, such as wandering about with the cows, when tending 
.cattle, and also travelling for trade on land and water; and 
to the ShiUlra belongs the work of the feet, service.— (*M) 



XVIII. Creation of the Male and the Female 


VERSE XXXII 

Having divided ms body into two halves, with the one 
half, the Loud became Male, and with the other 
half, Female ; from her he produced Viraj.—(32) 

Bhaxi/a. 

Tho creation described bore* is apparently of-another Being; 
but others have held that it. is of the same Brahma ■ the 
meaning being that the body that came out of the Egg being 
divided into two halves, 4 tnith one half lie became Mala *— 
i.e.y he became a male being, capable of instilling semen—and 
‘ with the other half he became the Female ’; that is, his body 
assumed tho form of the Hermaphrodite, like Oaurl-Shai/kara 
(combined in a single body). Or, it may mean that he created 
the Female apart (from the Mule).—Having created her, 
he produced, from her, hv the net of procreation, that being 
whose well-known name is 4 T'iraj. ’ What is meant is that 
Prajilpati had recourse to his own daughter. 

This mention of the bifurcation of Fmjfipatis body is 
based upon the fact that the husband and wife differ only in 
their bodies, and in all functions they me entirely united—(32) 



XIX. Creation of Manu 


VERSE XXXTIT 

0 BEST OP BRAHMAN. VS, KNOW ME, THE CREATOR OP THIS 
WHOLE (WORLD), TO BE THAT WHOM THE SAID BEING VlRAJ 
HIMSELF, AFTER HAVING PERFORMED AUSTERITIES, PRO¬ 
DUCED.—(33) 


Bit a by a. 

‘ The said Vi raj, ha ring performed austerities,* produced a 
person; knoto — i.e., recognise—that person to be myself; — 
there is nothing that is not already known to you, by tradi¬ 
tion, wWh I could describe to you; all that the speaker 
intends to point out is the purity of his own birth. 

The phrase ‘ I he c ealor of (his trhole tror/d ’ indicates his 
almighty character. The idea of the speaker is that ‘the 
describing of myself as one of excellent birth and superior 
powers of action will make me more trustworthy.’ 

Or, the mention of his own birth might be For the purpose 
of carrying conviction (removing all doubts); that such may 
be the sense is shown by the fact that, though the origin of 
Manu is already known from other sources, yet he himself 
mentions it; for instance, even though a person is already 
known from other sources (as the son of a certain person), yet 
he is asked—‘are you Devadatta’s son?’—and he answers 
‘ yes'; whereupon certainty of conviction is brought about. 

Poets are not ashamed of describing the nobility of their 
own birth, even though their glories may he already well 
known. 

‘ O best of Brahmanas ’—is the form of address; ‘ best 9 
means most perfect, most superior.—(33) 


e 



XX. Creation of Marichi and other Sages 


VERSES XXXIV—XXXV 

Being desirous of bringing into existence the (various 

KINDS of) CREATED BEINGS, I, AT THE VERY OUTSET, PER¬ 
FORMED MOST ARDUOUS AUSTERITIES AND CALLED INTO 
BEING THE TEN GREAT SaGBS, THE DIRECTORS OF ALL 
CREATED THINGS; (3t )—viz : MARiCHI, ATRI, AS G IRAS, 
PULASTYA, PULAHA, JCrATU, PkACHETAS, V ASH lift'll A, 
RllItGU AND ALSO NA RADA.—-(33) 

Bhdsgu, • 

1 1 called into being ,’—produced,—‘ Ihe leu Circa! %ugcs i * 
who are ‘ Ihe directors of all created things *;—* at the very 
outset , having performed nuts/ arduous austerities ’—austerities * 
that were performed with great difficulty; i.c. t which bring 
suffering and take a long time. 

The ten great sagos are mentioned by name (in verse 
35).—(34-35) 


VERSE XXXVI 

These mighty (Sages) called into being the seven Manus, 

GODS AND GODS’ HABITATIONS, AS ALSO GREAT SAGES,—ALL 
POSSESSED OF ILLIMITABLE POWER.—(3(5) 

Jlhdsga. 

The aforesaid Great Sages ‘ called into being the seven 
Manus'; ‘Manu’is the name of the office; that person is 
called ‘Mann’ who, during a particular ‘ Manvantura * (Cycle), 
controls the creatiug and maintaining of all created things, 
in the manner described. 

1 BhuritZjasah ' ‘mighty,’ and ‘ amitaujasahf ‘possessing 
illimitable power,’—both terms mean the same thing; the 
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former with the nominative ending qualifies the creators, and 
the latter, with the accusative ending, qualifies those created , 
Manus and the rest. 

Question :—“ But the gods were created by Brahma 
himself ^as already described in Verse 22).” 

. A )mcer :—True; but not all of them ; there are endless 
kinds of gods. 

* Gods' habitations' —The abode of the gods, such as the 
Celestjxl Region, the ‘ Region of Brahman/ and so forth.— 



XXI. Creation of the Semi-divine Beings 


VERSE XXXVII 

(They called into being] also Yaks as, Raksasas, Pishaciias, 
Gandharvas, Ai'.sa rases, Asuhas, Nagas, Sarpas, 
Subareas, and the several orders oe Pirns.—(37; 

Bhasya. 

The various forms of the Yaksa and other beings • here 
raontioned can ho known only from the /Ilhams and such 
other sources; they cannot bo known by any of the ordinary 
means of cognition, perception and the rest.—The ‘ Yakqas ' 
are the followers of KuvGra‘ tlakhsasas,' Bivlsana and 
others ;—beings moro cruel than those last are ‘ PishQchdb,* who 
live in unclean places and in deserts, &c., and are inferior to 
Yaks as and Haksasas ; though all three are mischievous ; by* 
trickery they draw out the life of living beings, and by some in¬ 
visible power they bring about diseases: so say persons knowing 
the /Ilhams (stories) and Mantras (Incantations).—‘ Qan- 
(lhareas' are those followers of the Gods whose chief work 
consists of singing and dancing;—' 1 Apsarases* the courtezans 
of the Gods, Urvashl and the rest;—' '.burns,' the Gods’ enemies, 
Vrttra, Virochana, Hirauyaksa and so forth ;—* Nagas ’ (the 
Great Serpents), Vilsuki, Taksaka and the rest;—‘ Sarpas ’ 
(Serpents) arc well known;— ‘Snpar/ias,’ the great Birds, 
Garuda and the rest;— ‘Pitfs,* named ' SomapaJ ‘Ayjapa * 
and so forth, who reside, like Gods, in their own regions ; the 
'several orders' of these also;—all these (the mighty sages) 
called into being.—(37) 



XXIT. Creation of Clouds, etc. 


VERSE XXXVIII. 

[Tiiev called into being] Lightnings. Hails, Clouds, 
Vertical Phosphorescence, Rainbows, Meteors, 
Portentous Sounds, Comets, and Stars ov varying 

M AGN1TUDES.—(38) 

•B has i/d. 

The semi-brilliant flash of light seen within the clouds is 
called 4 lightning,' of which the other names are ‘ Tad it,' 
4 £ an dam ini ' and so forth, which are based upon certain 
peculiar characteristics; —* Hail*' —stone-like finely visible 
snow-particles, which, propelled by strong winds, fall like 
.torrents of rain and destroy corns and other things;— 
‘ Clouds,’ consist of the combination, in the atmosphere, of 
vapour, water, air and light;—‘ Vertical Phosphorescence' 
is an upright mass of violet-coloured luminous matter, occa¬ 
sionally visible in the sky ; it is seen sometimes attached to 
the disc of the sun, and sometimes in other places also;— 
a particular form of the same is called ‘ llainhow,' which 
differs from the former in being curved in the form of a bow; 
—‘ Meteors,' are those stars which are seen to fall as por¬ 
tents during twilights and at the advent of night, diffusing 
their brilliance all round ;—‘ Portentous sounds' are sounds 
emanating from the Earth or Sky, which are regarded as 
foreboding calamity ;—* Cornels ,’ the well-known stars with 
protruding crowns, seen during a public calamity ;—as also 
various kinds of other stars, Dhrura, Agashja, Annulhatl and 
so forth.—(38) 
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XXIII. Creation of Birds and Animals 


VERSE XXXIX 

[TilKV CALLKl) INTO BRING] KlNNAUAS, Ai'KS, EiSHES, BlRDS 

op various kinds, Cattle, 1)bkii, Mbn and wild 

BEASTS WITH TWO HOWS OP TRUTH. —(119) 

Wtatji/a. 

‘ Kinnaras' are horse-laced beings living in the Himalaya 
and other mountains.—‘ Apes * are animals with the face of 
the monkey and the body of the man.— 'Bird*' feathered 
animals.—‘ Cut lb* goats, sheep, camels, asses and the rest.— 
‘ Deer' the Rum the Ptfttf and the other species.—‘ Wild 
beasts' —wicked animals, like the Tiger and the rest ‘ with 
two rom of teeth,' having two rows of teeth, one above and 
another below.—(39) 



XXIV. Creation of Insects and Reptiles 
and Immovable Things 


VERSE XL 

[They' called into eking] AVojims, Beetles and Moths; 
Lice, Elies and Bugs; Gadflies and Gnats; and 

ALSO THE ENTIRE HOST OF THE SEVERAL KINDS OF IM¬ 
HO V A RLE THINGS.—(40) 


Bhasyu. 

1 Worms '—extremely small living tilings .— 1 Beetles '— are 
slightly larger Mian worms and crawl on the ground.—' 'Moths, 
locusts.*—'* Immovable thinr/s' —trees, mountains, etc .;— e of 
several kinds? of different varieties. 

• The copulative, compounds in the singular are in 
accordance with Panini’s Sutra 2.4.8, by which copulative com¬ 
pounds formed <>f the names of small living beings take the 
singular ending.—(10) 


VERSE XLI. 

In this manner was all this, movable and immovable, 

CALLED INTO BEING, THROUGH THE FORCE OF AUSTERITIES, 
BY THESE HIGH-SOULED SAGES, UNI) Jilt MY DIRECTION,—IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH TI1EIR ACTIONS.—(M) 

Bhasya. 

l Tn this manner? —refers to the* manner discrihed above ;— 
l b]/ these high-sorted sages? —MarTchi and the rest ;— l all this, 
movable and immorahle, was called into being,!)/ accordance with 
their actions? —the creation of each being was in keeping with 
the nature of the action done by if during other lives ; that is, 
each being was made to be born in that family of animals 
which was the right one for it, in view of its past acts ; — 
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‘ muter w// direction /—by my order c through the force of 
austerities —having performed severe austerities ; what this is 
meant to show is that any kind of great power can be acquired 
only by means of austerities.—(41) 

VRRSEXLIl 

That kind of action which belongs to thb several 

• BRINGS HAS BERK DESCRIBED HRRK. T AM NOW GOING TO 
EXPLAIN TUB MANNER OK T1LBIR BIRTH.—•(4*2) 

BhOsj/a, 

‘ That hind of action irhich belongs to the several beings ,'— 
i.e. % hurtful or harmless—* has been already described ' ;—now 
‘ I am going to explain the manner of their birth.' 

Objection. —“ Where has I lie action been described ? hi 
Verses 37 et scq. what occurs is only the mention of tluir names 
of several beings, Ynksn , ttaksasa and the rest; and their 
action is not mentioned at all.” 

Our answer is as follows:.The action of each being is 

indicated by its name ; the particular name being acquired bv 
each being by reason of its actions : for instance, the Yahsas 
are so called because of the act of worsli pping , or pervading 
(‘ Yahqana ');—the ‘ Buksttsa ' are so called because of the act of 
destroying in secret (‘ ra/nrsi ksanana '):—the Pishachas are so 
called because of the act of devouring flesh (‘ pishitdshana ') 
the Apsarases are so called because of the act of issn ng forth 
from water (adbhyah Qt'(Gh) the Asnras are so called because 
of the act of not obtaining sura, in the form of nectar; and so 
on, the significance of the other names may be traced. 

• * The manner of their birth' — i.e., they are viviparous, 

oviparous and the like; going to bo described in the fallowing 
verses.—(42) . 



XXV.. The Viviparous, Oviparous, Sweat-born 
and Vegetable Beings 


VEIISE XLIII 

Cattle, Deer, Wild Beasts with two rows of teeth, 
Raksasas, Pi.shachas ani> Men are viviparous.—(W) 

Bhwfjui. 

• Those arc ‘ nivi parous’ ‘ born from the Jarui/n ' ; Jarai/u 
is thoAvomb, the place; where the feptus lies; it is in the womb 
that these lieings are conceived first, and it is only when they 
• are emitted from the womb that they l>ecome born; this is the 
manner of the birth of these beings. 

The term *' dal ’ is synonymous with ‘ dan/a,' and is totally 
different from it : hence it • is that we have the nominative 
plural form 1 /tbhai/a/odatah ’ with two rows of teeth ').— (.‘U) 


VERSE XL1.V 

Birds; Serpents. Crocodiles, Pishes. Tortoises, and 
OTHER ANIMALS OF SIMILAR KINDS, TERRESTRIAL AS WELL 
AS AQUATIC,—ARE OVIPAROUS.— (44) 


lib a si/a. 

'Crocodiles’ —includes the Porpoise and the rest;— 
‘ fat eh oh I/n pith ’ are. the Tortoises;—‘ of her animals of similar 
hinds’ — i.e., wizards and the like, which arc 1 ! err ml rial.' horn 
on land, and such others of similar kinds as are * aquatic.' 
born in water ; such, for instance, as conches and the vest.~*( (4J 
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VERSE XLV 

Gadflies and Gnats, Lice, Plies and Bugs, auk Sweat- 

born ; WHATEVER ELSE IS OF SIMILAR CHARACTER IS BORN 

FROM HEAT.—(15) 

Bhftt}!/a. 

4 Sweat '—is tin* moisture from within that arises in all 
earthy substances from contact with the heat of such things 
as tire or the sun ; and out of this are horn gadflies, gnats and 
the rest.— 4 IFhuter.er else in of a similar eharaeler *— i.fi., 
extremely small, such as white ants, ants, and so forth,— 

* is bom from heat.' The term 'unman' may betaken to 
he the same as 4 moral? or as the heal that causes sweating. 

If we read ‘ upajilyanli! ’ (for apajdi/afc in line 2 of th«v 
verse), the last phrase should he read ns 1 yd ohtlnyd 
tZ'olriilldI'nlah * (in view of the plural form of the verb 
‘ npajdyanf? ’).—(-15) 


VERSE XLVJ 

All those immovable beings tii w vrk produced nv split¬ 
ting (/.*., Plants) grow out of seeds and slips. Those 

THAT, ABOUNDING IN PLOWERS, PKIUS11 WITH THE RIPENING 
OF THEIR FRUIT, ARB CALLED 4 OSA DHLS* ( 4 ANNUALS ’).—( tG) 

Bhaqya. 

* UdbhUV stands for 4 ndbhedana? the act of splitUng ; 
the 4 hr,ip ’ affix having a nominal force ;— 4 those that are pro¬ 
duced by splitting are 4 udbhijja '; they are so called because 
they come into existence by splitting the seed and breaking 
through the soil; and these arc plants; alt these plants * grow 
out of seeds, and slips' and become fixed in theft places \\y 
means of roots and trunks and other such things. 

* Osadhyah' —the right form is ‘ osad hay oh 9 (because the 
base ends in short /). Or we may take the word as a form of 
the base with the long 7 ; this lengthening of the vowel being 
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explained, either as according to the Vurtika on ran ini 
4t. 1. 1*5, or as a Vedic anomaly. 

The natural characteristic feature of these osndhis — i.e.. 
Annuals—is as follows : ‘ They perish with I he ripening of 
their fruit 1 ;—i.e. t the ripening of the fruit constitutes their 
end or perishing ; as a matter of fact, the paddy and other 
such plants perish as soon as their fruit has ripened. They 
also abound in, are endowed with, many fruits and flowers. 

What is stated in this verse is the distinguishing character¬ 
istic of Ofadhis (Animal plants), and what I'oIIoavs in the 
following verse, constitutes the distinguishing feature of 1 7 rfo«s 
(Perennial Trees); the characters mentioned being attributed 
to them in accordance with actual facts.—(K>) 


XXVI. Different ways of Fruit-bearing. 


VEiiSE XLVIT 

TilOSK TREES THAT A HE CALLED ‘ VaNASI*ATI ’ DEAR FRUITS 
WITHOUT FLOWERS ; AX1> THOSE CALLED ‘ Vfkfa ’ BEAR DOTH 
FLOWERS AND FRUITS. —(17) 

lihftqyu. 

[The ordinary meaning of the verse is as follows]—Those 
trees, in whom fruits are produced without flowers, are willed 
‘ Vamtxpnliy not 'Vpkita' ; while those that hear flowers as well 
as fruits are, by reason of the presence of both, called ‘ T'rkqa.* 
As a matter of fact, however, Vmmxpatix are also - called 
‘ Vi-kffa,’ and I'vkyix are spoken of as ‘ ranaspuli.' The 
particular grounds of such usage will have to be shown 
later on. 

Wlmt we hold however (as to the. real moaning of this 
verse), is as follows :—The present work does not make it its 
business to lay down the meanings of words, in the manner 
of grammatical works; so that the meaning of the verse 
cannot he that * those that have such and such a character are 
denoted by the word ! r ana h pally and so forth.* In fact what 
is described here is the mauncr of the birth of fruits; this 
(Manner of birth) having boon put forward (in Verse •.l<2) as 
the subject in hand. The meaning thus is as follows 
Fruits are produced in two ways: they are produced without 
flowers, and also from flowers ; and flowers are produced from 
trees (called Vrkqa). Thus then, it follows that, even though 
the statement is apparently in the form ‘ thdso that bear 
fruits without flowers are to be known as Vamispatl *—'yet 
in view of what forms the subject-matter of the context, the 
'yat * (‘ which ’) and ‘ tat ’ (‘ that ’) should be made to change 
their places; the construction being— 4 those trees that are 
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known by the name Vmmspati have no flowers, and yet they 
bear fruits’;— i.e in these trees fruits grow without flowers; 
this construction is adopted on the strength of actual facts. 
Such altering of the construction on the strength of facts we 
also find'in such cases as the following .-—Though the actual 
words are in the form ‘ nasusa slamblnim parh'eslaj/dt ‘ the 
post should be surrounded with cloth,’—yet in as much as 
the cloth has got to be worn by the man, the words are con¬ 
structed as ‘ stambhe nidhai/ii vasah paridhapui/et,’ 1 the cloth 
should be hung on the post and then made to be worn.’ 

Though what is stated in the present verse is a well known 
fact (and as such did not need to be mentioned in the Smrti), 
yet it has been mentioned with the purpose of serving as an 
introduction to what is going to be stated below in Verse 49— 
‘ Enveloped in darkness, <&C. &c.*—(47) 



XXVII. Clumps, thickets and grasses, &c. 


VERSE XLVIII 

The various kinds of Clumps and Thickets, and the 

OTHER SPECIES OF GRASS, AS ALSO LOW-SPREADING TENDRILS 

and Creepers—all these grow out of seeds and 

slips.—(4.8) 

Bhftsya. 

• 

‘ Clumps and Tin chefs ' —is the name given to the cluster 
of those shoots that grow together in large numbers, having one 
or several roots, and do not attain any considerable height; c.<j., 
Copses and the like. Or ‘ yuchchha ’ ‘Clump’ and ‘ gnhna* 
‘ thicket’ may be taken as two different things; the difference 
between the two being that, while one bears flowers, the 
other is flowerless.—Other ‘ species of grass '— e. //., kitsha, sh ft ri¬ 
bald, shahkhapuspl and so forth.— Loicspreading tendrils — 
the long shoots of grass spreading on the ground.—‘ Creepers ’— 
are those shoots that grow out of the earth and clinging 
round a tree or some other object, rise upwards.—All these, 
like trees, * grow out of seeds and slips' —(‘18) 

VERSE XLIX 

All these (Vegetable brings) are invested by manifold 

‘Darkness’ (Inertia), the result of their acts; and 

POSSESSING INNER CONSCIOUSNESS, THEY ARE AFFECTED BY 

PLEASURE AND PAIN.— (49) 

B hasp a. 

They are ‘ invested,' pervaded over, by that ‘ Darkness ’ 
(Inertia) of which the cause is 1 action,' in the form of vice ;— 
‘ manifold,', being the cause of the experiencing of various 
kinds of pain. As a matter of fact, all things are made up 
of three Constituent Attributes; so what is meant is that in 
the beings here described the Attribute of ‘ Darkness ’ is 
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in excess, and those of ‘ Harmony ’ and ‘Energy * are present 
in less degrees; hence as abounding in ‘ Darkness ’ (Inertia), 
and beset with pain and humiliation, they continue, for a 
long time, to experience the results of their vicious acts. 

In as much as the A.I tribute of ‘ Goodness ’ (Harmony) 
also is present in them, they do enjoy, in certain conditions, 
small measures of pleasure also; it is in view of this that 
they are described as ‘ affected by pleasure and pain' 

‘ Possessing inner consciousness ,’—the term ‘ sahjhd * stands 
for Buddhi , Intelligence (Consciousness); and in as much a,s 
activity in the form of going out, speaking and the like,— 
which are the effects indicative of the presence of conscious¬ 
ness,—is absent (in Trees), they are described as ‘ possessing; 
inner consciousness .’ This must be the meaning of the epithet 
* inner' ; as otherwise, since every person exercises conscious¬ 
ness only within himself [there would be no point in the 
epithet? at all]. Or, the meaning may be that plants are 
unable to have any cognisance of the prickings of thorns and 
•other small things, to the extent that human beings are; 
in fact for the experiencing of pain they stand in need of 
such massive strokes as cullintj with the axe and the like;— 
being, in this respect, like animate beings in the state of 
sleep, intoxication or swoon. [Which shows that plants 
have their consciousness lying far deeper within than in 
animals.]—(49) 

VERSE L 

Thus have been described the conditions of life, begin¬ 
ning with Brahma and ending with those just mention¬ 
ed, which occur in this ever frightful and constantly 

FLUCTUATING CYCLE OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS OF CREATED 
BEINGS.-—(50) 

Bhasya. 

Ending^with those just mentioned' those conditions of 
life of which the end, or last, is the condition of the 
Creeper.— * Condition ’—stands for the connection of the soul 
with a particular body for the experiencing of the result of 
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past acts; and there is no worse— i. e., more painful,—‘con 
dition’ of life than that of Plants; and than the condition of 
‘Brahma’ there is none higher or superior— i.e., more full of 
bliss. These ‘ conditions ’ are attained by means of good and 
bad acts, respectively called ‘Virtue’ and ‘Vice’; as. regards 
the attaining of the Supreme Brahman, which consists in 
Salvation, and is in the form of pure bliss,—this proceeds either 
from pure Knowledge, or from a combination of Know¬ 
ledge and Action; this we shall describe later on (in Discourse 
XII). 

* ‘ In this cycle of births and deaths of created beings ; : —in 
this * samsara,' cycle, series of births and deaths, of ‘ created 
beings * conscious entities; i. e., in which (ordinarily) the 
entity is not born in a genus other than in which it was in the 
previous existence ;—‘ frightful ,’—full of fear, for those that 
.are careless and lazy; it is ‘ full of fear ’ in the sense that ther£ 
is losing of the desirable and coming by the undesirable;— 

‘ constantly ,’ at all times,— fluctuating,' i. e , liable to go off, 
destructible, (hence) devoid of essence;—it is ‘ ecerfrightful,' ' 
i.e., it is never not frightful ; it is spoken of as ‘ ever 
frightful ’ because even when one has attained the condition 
of gods, and remains there for a long time, he has to return 
to death. 

This description of the cycle of births and deaths as being 
due to Virtue and Vice serves to show that Scripture serves 
an all-important purpose; it has to be born in mind that 
it is only from Scripture that we can obtain a knowledge 
of the distinction between * Virtue ’ and ‘Vice.’— (50) 



XXXI. Disappearance of Brahma 


VERSE LI 

Thus repeatedly suppressing time (op dissolution) by 

TIME (of CREATION AND MAINTENANCE), He, OF INCONCEIV¬ 
ABLE TOWER, CRExTBD ALL THIS AND ALSO MYSELF; [Hk 
DIRECTED ME TO MAINTAIN IT] AND THEN DISAPPEARED 
WITHIN HIMSELF.—(51) 


Bhasya. 

# ‘ Thus' — i. e. y something directly himself, unci some under 
Prajiip&ti’s directions, tin* Blessed Lord,— having created 
produced,— all this world,—and having directed myself to 
maintain (keep going) this world ;—‘ He ’ whose ‘power? 
sovereignty over all things, is 4 iuconceicable? amazingly great, 
the Creator,—' 'disappeared?— brought about, his own absorp¬ 
tion ; i.e.y having renounced the body that he had, ol his own 
will, taken up, He again became unmanifest ‘ within 
himself';- other things become absorbed in the Root Evolvent; 
but He did not become absorbed in any thing else, He dis¬ 
appeared within his own self ; He has no other source wherein 
He could, like other things, become absorbed ; for the simple 
reason that all beings have their source in Him. Or ‘ dis¬ 
appear my ’ may mean desisting from the entire worldly 
process. 

‘ Repeatedly suppress/uy lime by lime' —the Present-parti¬ 
ciple (‘suppressing’) is connected with the verb 4 having 
created ’; the meaning being—‘ destroying the time of dissolu¬ 
tion *by the time of creation and maintenance ’ ‘repeatedly? 
again ' and again ; it will be described later on that ‘ there are 
endless creations and dissolutions.’— (51) , 
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VERSE LI I 

When that Divine Being is awake, then this world is 

active; when HE SLUM hers, with his. mind in calm 

REPOSE, THEN ALL VANISHES.—(52) 

Bhaqya. 

* When that Divine Being is awake — i. e., when lie wills, 
that ‘ this world may come into being and may continue to 
exist for such a time,’— ‘ then this world is active'; that is, 
it becomes accompanied by such internal activities as . 
mental, verbal and material, and such external activities as 
inspiration, respiration, eating, walking, cultivation, sacrifice 
and so forth. 

‘ JPhen he slumbers' —when his will desists from the 
creation and maintaining of the world,— 'then all vanishes' 
undergoes absorption. 

‘ Waking ’ and ‘ sleeping * here stand respectively for the 
prevalence and cessation of his will. 

‘ With his mind in calm repose ’--means that he has with-* 
drawn from his state of diversity.—(52) 

VERSE LI 11 

When he slumbers, having retired within himself, all 

ACTIVE EMBODIED BEINGS DESIST FROM THEIR ACTIONS, AND 

THEIR MIND FALLS INTO DEPRESSION.—(53) 

Bhusya. 

The meaning of this verse is quite clear, its meaning having 
been already explained. 

'Having retired within himself ’— i.e., in calm repose, i e., 
in pure pristine nature of the Soul at rest;‘ retiring within 
himelf' stands for the cessation of all accidental diversities. 

‘ Active ’—the conscious beings who are fallen in the cycle 
of births aud deaths, and for whom Action is of the greatest 
importance;— 'embodied beings,' —so called because they feel 
the effects of being connected with a body which is the effect of 
their own past acts. 
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4 When he slumbers all these ‘ desist from their actions — 
this stands for the cessation of their bodily activity ;—‘ (heir 
mind falls into depression' —this stands for the cessation of 
their mental activity. Thus this cessation of bodily and mental 
activities indicates the state of Dissolution.—‘ Depression ’ 
means absence of energy, disability io carry on its functions ; 
this is what the Mind falls into ,—attains.—(53) 



XXXII. The Great Dissolution 


VERSE LIV 

When this Soul of all things sleeps happy and contented, 

THEN ALL THINGS BECOME ABSORBED ALL AT ONCE IN THAT 

Great Soul.—(54) 

Bhasi/a. 

This verse has to he explained by reversing the position 
of ‘when* and ‘then’; otherwise, from what has been said in 
the foregoing verses, there would be mutual interdependence : 
it has been stated (in Verse 52) that ichen He sleeps then all 
things vanish [and if the persent verse is taken to mean, as tin 
words suggest, that when the things vanish into the Great Soul, 
then this Great Soul retires to sleep, then we would have the 
vanishing of things dependent upon his going to sleep, as stated - 
in 52, and his going to sleep dependent upon the vanishing 
of things, as stated in 54]. 

‘ Sleeps 7/appi/ and contented ,’—Happiness forms the very 
nature of the Supreme. Brahman ; hence it is not meant that He 
is happy during sleep and unhappy at other times ;—of what 
nature his ‘ sleep ’ is has already been explained ;—as regards 
his 'contentment ,* that is everlasting ; consisting of pure bliss, 
this Supreme Soul is never affected by the waves of agitation 
that arc set up in Nescience. Though (even with all this) it 
is possible for him to ho the Creator of all things. In the 
ordinary world, a man retires from his household duties after 
having done that he had to do,—with the feeling, c I have 
earned all the wealth that was necessary for my family ; I 
am free from troubles,*—and thus sleeps in happiness and 
contentment, without fearing any trouble to himself. To stffch 
a person is the Supreme Soul compared ; this whole world 
being in the position of ‘family’ to him this being intend¬ 
ed as his praise. 
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Or [in order to avoid the necessity of having to reverse the 
order of the words] the verse may he taken as referring to 
Primordial Matter : When Primordial Matter sleeps, then all 
things become absorbed into it all at once; that is, they become 
resolved into the form of Primordial Matter, being reduced to 
the position of their cause ; that is, they arc reduced to a 
‘condition in which they cease to undergo modifications.’— 
‘ All at once! all things contained in the womb of the three 
regions.—The ‘ sleep ’ of Primordial Matter, which is devoid of 
consciousness, can mean only cessation of ecolution , and not 
inhibition of consciousness ;—* happiness ’ also is only figurative, 
for the same reason that Matter is devoid of conscious¬ 
ness.—(5 1 -) 



XXXIII. Exit of the Individual Soul 


VERSE LV 

Tins (individual Soul), on entering into * Darkness/ 

REMAINS, FOR A LONG TIME, EQUIPPED WITH THE SENSE- 

ORGANS, RUT DOES NOT PERFORM ITS FUNCTIONS; THEN IT 

DEPARTS FROM THE BODY.—(55) 

Bhasya. 

Now by means of these two verses the author is going to 
describe the dying and the obtaining of another body by the 
Soul fallen in the cycle of births and deaths. * 

‘ Barkness* —stands for cessation of consciousness (preced¬ 
ing death) ;— entering info , falling into, this unconsciousness 
it remains for a long time , equipped with the sense-organs; but 
does not perform its functions— of breathing in and out ; then 
it departs —goes out— from the body , the corporeal frame. 

Question :—“As a matter of fact, the Soul is omnipresent, 
and all-pervading like A hash a ; so that what kind of ‘ depar¬ 
ture ’ is it that occurs in its case ?” 

Answer. — ‘Departure ’ means only the renouncing of 
the body that had been obtained as the result of past acts ; 
and it does not mean that, it goes from one place to another, 
like a material object.—Or, the answer may be, as held by some 
people, that the 'departure' spoken of is that of another and 
a more subtle body which comes into existence in between 
(the two bodies). But this intermediate body is not admitted 
by others; as for instance, it has been declared by the revered 
Vyasa—‘ This present body having disappeared, the sense-organs 
forthwith enter into another body ; so that there is no inter¬ 
mediate body.’ Some followers of the Sdhkhya such as Viu- 
dhyavasin and the rest, also do not admit of an intermediate 
body. 
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<;Q 


“ What is this ‘ intermediate body’?” 

When this (physical) body lias been destroyed, so Ion" as 
a place in the womb of the (future) mother is not secured, 
where the second (physical body) would be formed, there 
exists during the interval, a subtle body entirely devoid of 
all sensation, which cannot come into contact with any thing, 
which is not burnt by life and which is not obstructed by 
elemental substances. 

Others explain the, ‘ niiirtV of the text as the Supreme Self. 
The Supreme Self, which is the Soul of all things, is like the 
Ocean; out ol' that emerge the Jlvas (Individual Souls) under 
the influence of nescience, just in the same manner as 
waves emerge from tin; Ocean; and when the Individual 
Soul -thus emerges out ol‘ the Supreme Soul, it assumes, by 
virtue of its past Virtue and Vice, a form known by the 
name ‘ Pnryaslaka ’ ; and this is the ‘ subtle body,’ which 
serves ‘as the clothing of the Individual Soul. This 
has been thus declared in the Purana—‘ He becomes united 
with the Pnryasfaka- form, which is known as Praiia (Life); 
when bound up with this, he is in bon do ye, and when freed 
from it, he is relented.' The ‘ jmry a t/ahi,' ‘ eUjhi-fnld ' frame 
consists of the five life-breath Prana, Apann, Xamana, 
TJddna and Pyana—the Group consisting of the five organs of 
sensation, the Group consisting of the five organs of action, 
and the Mind as the eighth. This body is not destroyed, until 
the condition of Pinal iielea.se is attained. This is thus stated 
(in Sttnkhyakttrika - 10 )—‘ What migrates is the subtle body, 
which is devoid of fooling, but invested with tendencies/- 
(55) 



XXXIV. Transmigration of the Individual 

Soul 

VERSE LYI 

When, invested with minute particles, the Individual 

ENTERS THE MOVEABLE OR IMMOVEABLE SEED;—THEN, 

BECOMING UNTIED WITH TUB AFORESAID (SUB'JTLE BODY), 

IT ASSUMES THE (NEW) BODY.—(56) 

Bhasya. 

‘ Invested with minute particles ’—that which is constituted 
by minute, subtile, particles , parts. This may refer either to 
the ‘ B uryastaka or the ‘Intermediate Body*; or to the Soul 
itself;—all Souls being by their very nature, subtile ; as stated 
in such texts as ‘This Self within the heart, is extremely 
minute.’ 

1 Seed' —The source of the physical body;—‘ Immoveable‘S 
that which is the cause of the birth of trees, &c.;—‘ Moveable ,’ 
animate.—* Inters into / becomes enclosed in;—then ‘ united 
with the aforesaid — i.e ., with Prana and other constituents 
ot‘ the subtile body)—then ‘ it assumes,' attaches to itself, the 
body; i.e., takes up the new corporeal frame.—(56) 



XXXV. Creation of all things by Brahma’s 
waking and sleepiug 


VERSE LVll 

Thus by waking and sleeping, tiie Imperishable One 

INCESSANTLY BRINGS TO LIFE AN1) DESTROYS ALL THIS 
THAT IS MOVEABLE AND IMMOVEABLE.—(57) 

Bhasya. 

This verse recapitulates what has been said before. 

By means of his own ‘ miking and sleeping’ he produces 
£nd destroys the world consisting of moveable and immoveable 
beings, i.e., vegetables and animals. ‘ Imperishable ’—Indes¬ 
tructible.—(57). 



XXXVI. Origin of the Law. 


• VERSE LYITI 

Having PRororxnEn this Law, hr himself, first of all, 

TAUGHT IT TO MR WITH DUK CARE; I THEN TAUGHT IT 

TO MARlCHE AND OTHER SAGES.—(58) 

B/uisi/fi. 

In the. present context the term ‘ Law ' stands for the whole 
collection of Injunctions and Prohibitions contained in the 
Sinritis, and not for any particular treatise; as this latter was 
composed by Mann; that is why the Treatise is called ‘ Jltanaca ’ 
(of Manu); otherwise [?>., if the Treatise were the ‘Law’ 
propounded by the Imperishable One], it would have been 
‘ JIai)‘amjaynrbha ,’ ‘ of Hiranyagarbha.’ 

Others however have held that the Treatise itself was 
composed by Hiranyagarbha [and is spoken of in the text as 
file ‘ Law ’ propounded by him], and since it came to be 
revealed to, and published among, many persons by Jlann, it is 
only right that it should he called after the name of the latter. 
For instance, the Ganga has its real source somewhere else (in 
Heaven), and yet since it is seen for the first time in the 
Himavat (Himalaya), it is called ‘ Tlaimavatl ’ (proceeding 
from Himavat), after the name of the latter;—similarly though 
the Vedic text is eternal, yet siuce it was expounded by Katha, 
it is called ‘ Kaikaku' alter his name ; even though there arc 
several other expounders and learners of that Veda, yet it is 
called after Katha, on account of the superiority of his ex¬ 
pounding. Xarada also has declared thus:—‘This Treatise, 
consisting of 100,000 verses, was composed by Prajilpati, and, in 
due course, it came to he abridged by Manu and others.’ Thus, 
even though the Treatise may have been originally com¬ 
posed by some one else, there is nothing incongruous in its 
being called ‘ Manava,’ ‘of Manu.’ As for the term 4 Shastra ,’ 

‘ Law' (of the text) standing for the Treatise y we often find 
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it so used, in the sense that the subject expounded by it is 
instruction, ‘ sluts ana’ 

‘ He taught it tome' 1 was taught by him.—' 'Himself,* ‘first 
of all* ‘with care,' —these words indicate the fact that there 
was no break in the continuity of tradition in regard to the 
Law. As a matter of fact, when the author of a book ‘ himself ’ 
teaches it first of all, not a single syllable of it is lost: while 
when the book composed by one person is taught by another 
person who has learnt it from the former, there is not the 
same ‘ care ’ taken in guarding the text from loss. In fact, in 
the case of the author himself, when lie has taught it once and 
established its position, he feels confident that lie has already 
taught it once, and hence when he comes to teach the work 
a second time, he is likely to he careless and la/.v; so that 
lapses in the text, become possible; lienee the text lias added 
the phrase i first of all .—‘ With due care,’ —the term ‘ cidhi* 
‘ caref stands here for the quality, in the teacher and the pupil, 
of having undiverted attention, a concentrated mind ; and the 
• affix * cati ’ (in the term ‘ nidhivat') signifies capability, 
possession. 

1 Then I taught it to JIartchi and other sagas.' —In as much 
as Marichi and the other sages are persons of well-known 
reputation, when Manu speaks of such well-known persons 
having learnt the Law from him, lie describes his connection 
with specially qualified pupils, and thereby indicates his well- 
established professional dignity; and by pointing out the 
importance of the Law, he produces in the minds of the great 
sages (who have asked him in verse 1 et set/, to propound the 
Law) faith and confidence, so that they may be unremitting 
in their study; the idea being— c So important is this Law that 
even such great sages as Marlclii and the rest have learnt it,— 
Manu also is such a high personage that he is the Teacher of 
those great sages,—so that it is highly proper that this Treatise 
sfiould be learnt from him ’; With this idea in theft minds, the 
enquirers who have come to hear the Law propounded would 
not cease to give their attention to it.—Both these facts are 
mentioned with a view to eulogise the Law.—(58) , 


XXXVII. Advice to Learn from Bhrgu 

VISJLiSK LIX 

This Biijigu will fully describe to you this (Law); 

THIS SAGE ir \S LEARNT THE WHOLE OF THIS IN ITS ENTIRETY, 

FROM ME.—(59) 

Bhlisi/a. 

4 This ,’ Law;—‘ io yon ’ 4 Bhpf/u toill describe fully'- will 
carry it to your cars, will teach and will explain : The pronoun 
‘ lhis* (in the second line) refers to the Laic; the whole of 
this Law this Sage has 4 learnt read, 4 in its entirety , ’ 4 from 
me* at my hands. The teaching proceeds as it were, from the 
Teacher’s mouth, and the pupil takes hold of it, as it were; it 
is for this reason that we have the affix 4 tasi* in the word 
4 matt ah* in the sense of the Ablative. 

Bhrgu is a person whose greatness is very well known to 
the sages; so that by directing him to explain the Law, Manu 
shows that the Law has come down through a tradition of 
teaching handed down by a long line of several persons possess¬ 
ing exceptional knowledge of all sciences. It is for this reason 
that some people are to undertake the study of the Law by 
the following considerations:— 4 This Law has come down from 
several high-souled persons,—why then should we not study 
it.’ This consideration serves to prompt men to study and thus 
attracts them to the Law.—(59) 



XXXVIII. Bhrgu Begins 


VERSE XXXVIII 

THEREUPON, BEING THt-S 1)1 ItECTED BY M.VNIT, THE GREAT SAGE 
BliftGU, WITH A GLADDENED HEART, SAID TO THE SAGES— 

‘ Listen/—(60) 

Bliasya. 

That groat sage ‘ Bhrgu,' 1 being thus directed* —prompted, 
by means of the words ‘ Bhrgu will describe it to you ';— 
‘ thereupon /—after that,—‘ said <o the sages —‘ Listen*. 

With a gladdened heart —his gladness being due to 
the idea-of respectability implied by the fact that from among 
the several pupils (of Mann) he had been directed to teach; 
Bhrgu’s idea of his own respectability was based upon this 
idea—‘ I, who am an obedient pupil of Manu, have been thus 
honoured by him, by reason of my special aptitude to expound 
the Law.’—(60) 


[ Tlere ends the Introductory Section—describing the true origin 
of the Law and the authorship of the present Treatise.] 

[Now begins the actual Text of the Treatise , as expounded by 
lthrgn, to the sages who had questioned Manu.'] 


* 
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XXXIX. Manvantara and the Seven Manus 


VERSE LXI 

There are Six other Masts, high-soulet and mighty, 

WHO BELONG TO THE SAME RACE AS THIS S V A Y A MB HU V A 
MANU, AND HAVE CALLED INTO BEING, EACH HIS OWN 
OFFSPRINGS.—(61) 

Bhasya. 

When the Teacher (Manu) was asked (in the beginning of 
this work) to explain Duties, lie proceeded to describe the 
origination, of the world and other cognate matters; hence 
when the pupil (Bhygu) lias been directed to expound the. 
Ijaw, he also begins' with the remaining parts of the same 
process of world-creation. 

‘ Of this *—the pronoun refers to the Manu before their 
eyes;—our teacher, who is known as ‘ Srayamhhuva .* There 
are 8k r other Manns who belong fo the same race as himself,— 
persons born in the same* family arc said to ‘ belong to the 
same race,* and since all Manus are called into being directly 
by Brahma himself, they are horn in the same family, and are 
hence said to ‘belong to the same race.’ Or, persons engaged 
in the same work are also said ‘ to belong to the same race *; 
as a matter of fact, living beings are often distributed among 
‘ races ’ in accordance with the work done by them ; e.g., w i 
have such statements as—‘related to grammar there are two 
sages who belong to the same race.* 

The text proceeds to point out one such work common to 
the Manus:— "'They hare called into being each his own offs¬ 
prings” ; in each Manvantara, created beings destroyed diving 
the previous Manvantara are again created ancf protected by 
that particular Manu who holds sway over that Manvantara ; 
hence the offsprings that each of them creates are called 
‘h:s own.*—( 61 ) 
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VERSE LXII 

[Thesis six Manus aim-:]—Svakoculsa, Uttama, Tam as a 

Raivata, Cjlaksusa, and the Glorious Vivasvat-suta 

(tile Son or Vivasvat).—(02) 

Jihasga. 

The aforesaid Manus are now mentioned by name. 

‘ Glorious' is a qualifying epithet.—The other words are 
names ; some being merely conventional, and others based 
upon relationship ; the last name ‘ Vivascat-suUi ,’ ‘ Son of 
Vioa8oal,' is a different kind of word ; it is a name bearing the 
form of a compound; just like the names ‘Black-serpent,’ 

‘ Narasimha ’ (Man-Lion) and the like. 

. VERSE LXIIT 

These seven almighty Manus, of whom Svayambhuva is 

THE FIRST, HAVING CALLED INTO EXISTENCE THE WHOLE OF 
* THIS WORLD, CONSISTING OF MOVABLE AND IM3IOVABLE 

BEINGS, SUSTAINED IT, EACH DURING HIS OWN REGIME.—(63) 

Jill as yd. 

Here sec a it Manus have been mentioned by me ; else¬ 
where t hey are spoken of jus fourteen. 

‘ Each during his oicn regime ’—during bis time, i.e., during 
the time of his sovereignty.— 1 Having culled into being ’ the 
offerings, they * maintained ,’ nourished, them.—* During his oicn 
regime ’—means during the time of his sovereignty ; i.e., that 
Manu whose time or turn it was to create and maintain the 
continuity of the world. 

Others explain the term ‘ antara ’ as denoting a particular 
time-period, just like the words ‘month ’ &c. 

But this is fiol right ; it is only when the term ‘ antara ’ 
occuiN along* with the term ‘ Manu’ (i.e., in the Compound 
‘ Mancantara ’) that it becomes expressive of a time-period,— 
i.e., the time-period known as ‘ Muncantora,' —and not when 
it stands by itself (as it does in the text). - f 



XL. Measures of Time 


VBUSE LXIV 

TjsN AND EIGHT ‘ NIMESAS ’ (.SHOULD BE KNOWN As) ONE 
‘KasTH.I’ ; THIRTY SUCH (KaSTHAS) ONE ‘KaLA’ ; THIKTY 
4 KaLAS ’ ONE ‘mUhURTA’; AND AS MANY ‘MUllUKTA.s’ 

one 4 Ahoratka ’ (Day and Night).—(61) 

Bhusya. 

The author now begins to describe the measures of time, 
which are taught in the Science of Astronomy, for the purpose 
of determining the exact duration of time of the continuance 
of the world and its dissolution. 

Eighteen * nw&tas ’ go to make that measure of time which 
is known as ‘ Kustlui ’ ;—thirty ‘ lues (has ’ make one ‘ Kala •; 
—thirty 4 Kalas ’ make one 4 J [nliTrta,' and 4 as many ’— i.e. } 
thirty ;—thirty 4 muhTirtas ’ make one 4 Ahovatra ’ (Day and 
Night). 

1 Should be known as ’—this verb has got to he supplied. 

‘ Tatalah ,’ ‘as many,’ is the Accusative Plural form. 

“ What is it that is called Nimesa ? ” 

4 Nimesa is the natural isinking of the Evc-lashes, which 
accompanies every opening of the eye. Other people have 
declared that 4 Xirnesu ’ is that time which is taken in the 
distinct utterance of one letter-sound.—((D) 

VEliSE LXV 

The Sun divides the 4 Day’ and ‘Night’ of Men and 
Gods ; [of others] what is conducive to the repose of 
being's is 4 Night,’ and what is conducive to activity 
is 4 Day.’—(05) 

‘ Ahondra ’—‘day’ and ‘night’; of these the Sun makes 
Hie division; the Sun having risen, so long as his rays are 
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visible, it is called ‘day’; and from the time that the Sun sets 
to the time that he rises again, it is called ‘night.’ Such 
is the case in the region of men and in the region of 
Gods. 

“ In a place where I lie Sun does not reach with his rays,— 
how I s one to make this division of ‘ day ’ and * night ’?” 

The answer to this is given in the second line —'lohat is 
condacice &c.’ For such beings as are self-illumined, as the 
light is always there (and it never ceases) the division of 
‘ day ’ and ‘ night ’ is made according to the nutlet taking of 
actions and going to sleep. Just as in the case of herbs, 
the time for sprouting is fixed by nature, exactly in the same 
manner, in the case of the beings in question, the times of 
‘activity ’ and 4 repose* are fixed by the nature of time itself 
[and are not variable].—(05) 



XLI. ‘Day and Night’ of the ‘Pitrs’ 


VEliSE LXVI 

One month (of men)tor stub ‘day and night’ op the 
‘Pitas’; and their division is by poktnigkts : the 

DARKER FORTNIGHT, CONDUCIVE TO ACTIVITY, IS ‘ DAY,* 
AND THE LIGHTER FORTNIGHT, CONDUCIVE TO REPOSE, IS 
‘Night.’—(00) 

Bluuftja. 

That which is the * month ’ of men is a * day and night * 
of the 'Pitrs.' As regards ‘division ’ as to which part is ‘day ’ * 
and which ‘ night,’—this division, that ‘this is tlaij and that 
is night' is determined ‘ by fortnights,' i.e., the fifteen days, 
which are known by the name of ‘ half-month.’ That is, • 
the said division is based upon fortnights: one fortnight is 
‘day,’ and another fortnight is ‘night.’ In view of the 
fact that ‘day’ and ‘night’ differ in their character and 
occur in a fixed order of sequence, the author adds the 
following distinction :—The darker fortnight is ‘day,’ and 
the brighter fortnight, ‘ night.’ 

The right reading (in view of the meaning intended) would 
he ‘ Karmachcslabhyah ’ (the Dative form), just as we have 
‘ srajmaya ’; for the meaning meant to he conveyed is that 
the day is fur the purpose of ‘ activity.’ Hence the Locative 
ending in the text can be explained only as used on account 
of the exigencies of metre.—(60) 



XLII. ‘ Day ’ and 4 Night ’ of the ‘ Gods ’ 


VERSE LX VII 

One ‘ year * (of men) forms the ‘ Day and Night * of the 

Gods ; AND THE DIVISION OF THESE IS THAT THE ‘NORTHERN 

Course’ is the ‘ Day,’ and the ‘Southern Course’ the 

‘ Nigtit.’—(67) 

B ft fifty a. 

‘ One //ear ,’ of mentwelve months,—* forms ilia Day 
and yi'i/ht of (he Gods.' —The division oi these is by means 
•of the ‘ Northern Course ’ and the ‘ Southern Course ’ ; the 
six months during which the Sun moves towards the North 
is the ‘ Northern Course,’ ‘ Udayayanam 9 ; the term ‘ aynna ’ 
• standing for mocintj or occupying; the meaning being that 
during the six months the Sun rises towards that particular 
quarter. Turning back from that, there comes the ‘ Southern 
course ’; during these six months the Sun abandons the 
Northern quarters and rises towards the South.—(67) 


XLIII. The ‘day’ of Brahma and the ‘Yugas’ 


VE11SE LXVIII 

. Learn in brief, IN 1)UR order, the measure of the 
Brahmic ‘ Day and Night,* as also that of the ‘ Timf.- 

cycles * (VuGAS) ONE BY ONE.—(68) 

Bhasya. 

‘ Brahma '—The creator of living beings, has a region 
of his own; and what is going fo be described is the measure 
of Bay ami Niff hi as obtaining in that region;—‘ as also of, 
the 'time-cycles* —‘ Learn ’ all this, ‘in brief.' summarily; 
i.e.f hear it from me .—"one by one '—that is, of each time- 
cycle separately. 

The present verso serves as the summary of what is going 
to be described, intended to draw the attention of the 
audience; it is with this view that they are exhorted to 
‘learn '—The * division of time* having been already mentioned 
as the subject-matter of the context, the reiterated promise 
(implied in the exhortation to ‘ learn ’) is meant to indicate 
that a fresh subject Is going to be introduced ; the idea being 
that what is going to be described now is not merely what 
remains of the afore-mentioned ‘division of time,’ but it is also 
conducive to merit; as will l>e directly stated in verse 73, 
where it is stated that 1 Brahma’s day is known to be sacred ’; 
which means that the knowledge of it brings merit.—(68) 

VERSE EXIX 

They say that four TiiorxvxD ‘years' are what is the 
*‘Krta-cycle’; as many hundred ‘years’ form the 
‘ Juncture * (Morning); and of equal measure is the 
‘.Tuncture-knd ’ (Evening).—(69) 
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Bhasya. 

The ‘ years' here spoken of are taken as the years of 
Ike Gods ; 3s it is this that has been mentioned last. Says the 
Author of the Puriliias —‘ 0 Brahmaijas, all this has been 
described by the divine measure: the measure of the Time- 
Cycles has been described by the divine measure. ’—‘ Four 
thousand’ such ‘years’ of the Gods constitute the Time- 
Cycle known as ‘ Kpta ’:—of the ‘ Kpta’ cycle, *as many ’, i. e. 
four ‘ hundred’ ‘years’ form the ‘ Juncture’; and of the same 
‘ Krta’ Cycle, the * Juncture-end’ is ‘of equal measure’, i. e., 
consisting of a period of four hundred years. That period of 
time which par cakes in equal degree of the character of the 
preceding as well as that of the succeeding Cycle, is called 
‘Juncture’; and ‘ Juncture-end’ is that period of time which 
also partakes of the character of both, but in a less degree, 
of the preceding and, to a greater degree, of the succeeding 
Cycle. 

• The text contains the word ‘ tavachckhatl ’ ; and it is 
necessary to find out the rule under which the final l has 
been lengthened. The only grammatical explanation of the 
word possible'is that it should be expounded as 6 tavat shatanam 
samuliarah ’, * the collection of as many hundreds’; the term 
‘tavat’ , ending in the ‘vatu’ affix, becomes a numeral 
according to Pai>ini’s Sutra 1.1.23, by which words ending 
iu ‘vatu’ are regarded as ‘ numerals ’ ; so that the said 
compound having a numeral for its first number becomes 
a ‘Dvigu’ , according to Panini 2.1.25 ; and since the 
Feminine affix tap is precluded from Dvigu compounds, 
we have the Feminine affix nip ; and the word ‘tavat’ means 

* one whose measure is tat (that)’ ; it being derived from 
the pronoun ‘tat’ with the ‘vatup’ affix, added according to 
Panini’s Sutra 5.2.89 ; the vowel in ‘tat’ being lengthened 
by'the sutrg 6.3.91. If the form ‘facatl’ were explained in 
any other way,—for instance, if it were taken as a Bakubrlki 
compound, being expounded as ‘ tavanti shatani yasydh’ ,— 
then, since the word ‘ shnta ’ ends in V, it would take.the 
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. Feminine affix 7 ap\ according to Paiiini 1.1.1; so that 
the form would he ‘ lacachchata .’ This is the meaning.—(69) 

VERSE LXX. 

In each of the other time-cycles, along with their 

*JUNCTURES* AND ‘ JUNCTURE-ENDS THE‘THOUSANDS’ 
AND ‘HUNDREDS’ ARE REDUCED RY ONE.— (70) 

Bhatyja. 

Among the three Time-cycles other then the A>/</, 
— i.e. in Treta and the rest,—along with their ‘junctures’ and 
‘juncture-ends’,—the ‘thousands’ are reduced (in each) by 
one; ‘reduction’ means dimunition. That is in Treta, 
the number of ‘thousand,’ is one less than that in Kf/a-, 
similarly the number in D cupara is one less than that in 
Treta-, and that in Kali is one less than that in JJcapara. 
Thus Treta consists of three thousand years, Dcaparo of 
two. thousand years, and Kali of one thousand years. Simi¬ 
larly, the number of * hundred ’ goes on diminishing in the 
‘junctures’ and ‘juncture-ends ’ of the Cycles. 

‘Time-cycle’, 'yugtC, is the name given to a particular 
aggregate of days; and ‘ A>/<?’ and the rest are particular 
names of the said ‘Time-cycle’. —(70) 




XLIV. The Yuga—Time-Cycle—of the Gods 


VERSE LXXI. • 

THIS PERIOD OF THE FOUR TIME-CYCLES THAT HAVE BEEN 
JUST COMPUTED,—TWELVE THOUSAND SUCH PERIODS 
ARK CALLED THE ‘TIME-CYCLE OF THE GODS.’ —(71) 

lihuHija. 

‘ YtnWnl ’ (in the sense of ‘this’) is an ordinary expre¬ 
ssion; and as a whole it means that which has been- spoken of. — 
‘ Thin period of four Time-cycles that has been computed' 
—si. e. the exact number of years in which have been 
definitely determined before this verso,—e.g. in verse 69, where 
the number of years in the Time-cycles is declared to be 
four thousand etc., etc.,— 1 Twelve thousand ’ of this period 
of four Time-cycles are called the 1 Time-cycle of the Gods'. 
That is to say the Divine Cycle consists of twelve thousand 
‘Four-Cycles.’ 

The word l Siihasram * is derived from the word ‘ sahasra ’ 
with the reflexive affix V///’: and the ' compound 
l dvadashasdhrsranL is to be expounded as ‘d rad ash a -sohasriim 
pari mane yasmiu \ ‘that in which the measure is that of 
twelve- thousands'.—(71) 



XLV. 'Day & Night* of Brahma. 


VERSE LXXII. 

THE ‘TIME-CYCLES’ OF THE GODS, ONE THOUSAND IN 
NUMBER, SHOULD BE REGARDED AS ONE ‘DAY’ OF BRAHMA; 
AND (HIS) ‘NIGHT’ ALSO IS OF THE SAME EXTENT.—(72) 

Bhusya. 

Thousand ‘Time-cycles’ of the Gods make one ‘day’ of 
Brahma.—Brahma’s night also 'is of the same extent' — i. e ., as 
long as thousand ‘Time-cycles’ of the Gods.— 'In number ’ 
— i.e.y which in computation, is one thousand ; the adding of 
this term is only for the purpose of filling up the verse; 
for a thing cannot he spoken of as a ‘thousand’ except m 
number. 

'I he instrumental ending (in ‘ Sahkhyaya') denotes 
causality. . « 

VERSE LXXIII. 

Those who know the ‘ day of Brahma * as ending with 

THE (said) THOUSAND ‘TIME-CYCLES,’ AND THE ‘NIGHT* 

ALSO AS OF THE SAME EXTENT,—ARE PEOPLE WHO ALONE 

KNOW WHAT IS ‘DAY AND NIGHT’, AND ACQUIRE 

MERIT.—(73) 

Bhayya. 

‘ Yugasahasruntam,' —‘ that of which the thousand cycles 
are the end ; ’—those men who know this, ‘ they are the people 
who alone know what is Day and Night' 

If it be asked—what happens to the people who know 
this ?—it is added that ‘ they acquire merit ' Such is the con¬ 
nection (of the word ‘ puny am'). The sense is* that ‘know¬ 
ledge of Brahma’s Day and Night is conducive to. merit, *»nd 
hence this knowledge should be acquired ; ’—this injunction 
(of acquiring the said knowledge) being implied by the vale¬ 
diction contained in the verse.--(73) 


XLVI. Brahma creates the Mind and applies 
it to creation. 


VERSE LXXIV. 

At the end of the sat n ‘Day and Ntght/ Brahma, who 

WAS ASLEEP, WAKES VP, AND HAVING WOKEN I’P, HE CREATES 
MIND, WTITCH PARTAKES OF THE NATURE OF THE EXISTENT 
AND THE NON-EXISTENT.—(71) 


. BhuSfj/O. 

Bramhit, having slept duving the long night of the said 
•xtent., 'wakes np,' and then proceeds to create the world 
again.—The * sleep ’ of Brahma is of the character already des¬ 
cribed (in verse 51) ; and he does not sleep in the manner 
• of ordinary men, as he is ever awake (conscious). 

The order of creation is next stated:—[He created] ‘ the 
Mind , which partakes of the nature of the existent and the non - 
existent .’ 

Question —“Tt lias been stated above (in verse S) that ‘at 
first he created water’. ” 

In answer to this some people oiler the following 
explanation:—There are two kinds of ‘Dissolution*—the 
‘ Great Dissolution ’ and the ‘ Intermediate Dissolution ’ ; and 
what is stated in the present context is the order in which 
things are created after the ‘ Intermediate Dissolution ’; and 
the ‘Mind.* in this case, is not one of the ‘ Principles,’- this 
‘ Principle ’ Mind having come into existence already (after 
the Great Dissolution); what the te\i means is that ‘Brahma*, 
having wokfen up, * creates ’— i.e.. applies—the Mind—to 
creation. • 

If, however, the text he taken to refer to the creation follow¬ 
ing on the ‘Great Dissolution.'—then ‘ Mind’ should he taken 
as standing for the ‘Great Principle of Intelligence,’—it lining 
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VERSE LXXIV—BRAHMA CREATES THE MINT* 


called ‘ Mind ’ because it is the cause of the Mind; and thus 
the order here mentioned would not in any way militate against 
that stated before (in verse lJs-J.5). In the Puraim we read— 
* It is described as Mind, Mahan , Mail, Buddhi and Mahal- 
tatlca ; all these . have been described as words synonymous 
with Mahal (the Grtat Principle of Intelligence)’ ; [and thus 
there is nothing wrong in faking ‘ maiias ’ of this verse as 
standing for the Great Principle].—(74-1 


XLVII. Akasha produced out of ‘ Mind ’ [the 
Great Principle of Intelligence]. 


VKKSE liXXV. 

The ‘Mind’ impelled jjv (Brahma’s) desire To create, 

EVOLVES CREATION ;—FROM OUT OF THAT (MlNl)) IS 

PRODUCED Akasha ; ok this they know sound to be the 

QUALITY.—(75) 

Bhayya. 

Though the creation of the ‘ Principles ’ has been already 
•described, it is slated again for the purpose of pointing out the 
details not set forth before. 

Vikurate, * evolves,’ — he., being impelled by Brahma, it 
• brings about creation in a particular manner;—from out of 
the ‘ Mind ’ (i.e., the Great Principle of Intelligence), thus 
propelled (to modification) is produced A kail a ; and this 
Akasha possesses the .quality known as ‘ Sound ‘ Quality' 
is that which subsists (in a substance); and the substratum of 
the quality of Sound is .1 kasha, in the sense that no Sound is 
possible apart from Akasha. —(75) 



XLVIII.—Wind after Akasha. 


VBR.se lxxvi. 

Aptku Akasha, from out op the same evolvent [‘ Mind ’], 

THERE COMES INTO EXISTENCE THE PUKE, AND POTENT 

Wind, the vehicle of all odours; and it is held to 

HE ENDOWED WITH THE DUALITY OF TOUCH.—(70) 

Bhatfj/a. 

The emanation of one Elemental Substance from another 
Elemental Substance (as the words of the text seem to imply) 
is not accepted ; because all Elemental Substances have been 
held to emanate from the ‘Great Principle of Intelligence’ 
(Vide Sankkyakftrikd 25). In view of this we explain the 
verse as follows:— 

‘ Akashat * means ‘ akashat anautaram \ ‘ after Akasha ';— 
* from out of the evolvent ’ Great Principle,— i.e. y from out of the 
‘ Great Principle ’ which has evolved, become, modified into, 
the 'Rudimentary Element of Touch’,— ‘there comes into 
existence JVind ’‘ which is the vehicle of',- i.e., conveys— 
‘ all odours ’, pure as well as impure : and is yet itself ‘ pure ’, 
clean ; —' potent '; as a matter of fact, every action of strength, 
in the form of motion, such as shaking, throwing, moving up, 
moving down, moving horizontally, and so forth,—is the 
c fleet of Wind ; anything that moves and vibrates, all is clue 
to Wind ; this is what is meant to be indicated by the epithet 
‘ potent ’. 

In the following verses also, the words with the Ablative 
ending should not be taken in the sense that they form the 
source of emanation ; they should all he construed in the sense 
of ‘ sequence after wind' i.e., ‘subsequent to the wind,’and 
so forth.—(7ti) 



XLIX. Light after Wind 


VERSE LXXVII 

After wind, from out of the same Evolvent, emanates 

THE BRIGHT AND RADIANT LIGHT, THE DISPELLER OF DARK¬ 
NESS ; IT IS SAID TO BE ENDOWED WITH THE QUALITY OF 

COLOUR.—(77) 

Musya. 

The two words 4 bright ’ and ‘ radiant ,’ which are synonymous, 
have been used with a view to indicate that Light is itself 
bright, and it also illumines other things ; that it is itself 
endowed with brilliance and it makes other things also 
brilliant.—(77) 
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L. Water after Light: Earth after Water 


VERSE LXXVIll 

After light, from on of the same Evolvent, emanates 

WATER, WHICH HAS BEEN DECLARED TO BE ENDOWED WITH 
THE QVLITV OF TASTE. AND AFTER WATER, COMES EARTH, 
ENDOWED WITH THE QUALITY OF ODOUR.— SUCH IS CREATION 
AT THE OUTSET.—(78) 

lihaftya. 

‘ Taste ’—such as ‘ mreef' and the rest,—is the quality of 
Water.—‘ Odour? good smell and evil, is the quality of earth ; 
as say the l'aisliesikas —‘ odour subsists in earth alone.’ 

Each of the single qualities that have been mentioned 
as belonging to eacli of the elemental substances, is what is 
inherent in it by its very nature; when, however, the subs¬ 
tances come to be mixed up, their qualities also become 
intermingled. It is in view of this that wo have the statement 
in verse 20 that—‘ each elemental substance is endowed with 
as many qualities as the place it occupies ’. 

This description of the qualities comes useful .in meditation 
on the soul. This lias been thus declared by the author of 
the Parana .—‘ Those who meditate upon the sense-organs (as 
the soul) stay here for ten manranturan ; (hose who meditate 
upon the Elemental Substances stay for a hundred, and those 
who meditate upon the Principle of Egoism stay for a thousand 
m«nv(tnt«ra8 ; [‘ abhimttninah ’ means those who think of the 
Principle of Egoism]; those who meditate upon the great 
Principle of Intelligence stay for ten thousand maumtaras , 
freed from all sufferings ; for full hundred thousand 'years 
stay those who meditate upon the Unmanifest (Primordial 
Matter ); when .one has reached the soul, devoid of all 
qualities, all limitation ceases,*—(78) 


LI. Manvantara—Regime of one Manu 


VERSE LXX1X 

The ‘Time-cycle of the Gods ’ which has been described 
ABOVE AS CONSISTING OI* 4 TWELVE THOUSAND PERIODS,’— 
THIS MULTIPLIED. BY ‘SEVENTY-ONE ’ FORMS WHAT IS 
KNOWN HERE AS ‘MANVANTARA ’ (REGIME OF A MANU).— 

(79) 

liluUfl/H. 

The period of time named ‘ mauvaniara ’ consists of 
seventy-one ‘ Time-cycles of the gods.’—(79) 
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VERSE LXXX. 

Innumerable Manvantaras, as also Creation and Disso¬ 
lution—ALL THIS THE SUPREME LORD CALLS INTO BEING 
AGAIN AND AGAIN, AS IP IN AMUSEMENT—(SO). 

. Bhaqya. 

' Innumerable ’—Whose number is not limited. 

Objection —“ In works on Astronomy and other subjects 
we find the number of Manvantaras stated a s fourteen.” 

Our answer is that they are ‘ innumerable 5 in lhe sense that 
they revert repeatedly; in the same manner as the ‘ twelve 
months.’ 

Of ‘ Creation ’ and ‘ Bisso'ution ’ also the repitition never 
ceases. . • 

‘ lie calls into being all this as if in amusement ’;—An ob¬ 
jection is raised—“A man takes to an amusement only when 
he seeks for pleasure; as for the Supreme Lord, since he has 
all his desires fulfilled, and since his very form consists of 
pure Bliss, his acts of creation and dissolution could not be 
due to amusement .” 

It is in view of this fact that the author has added the 
qualifying term ‘ as if.' The real answer to the objection 
however is what has been stated above [in the Blufyja on 
verse 21, where it has been pointed out that creati< n and dis¬ 
solution are primarily due to the previous acts of living 
beings.] The answer provided by the ‘ Knowers of Brahman ’ 
(Vedantins) is that in ordinary life also, in the case of kings 
and other such persons, it is found that they *ofter. act for 
mere diversion, without desire for any particular thing —(BO). 


LII. Dharma perfect in the Krta Cycle. 


VERSE LXXXI. 

In the Krta Cycle Virtue exists in its perfect form, 

WITH ALL ITS FOUR FEET; AND SO DOES TRUTH ;—No 

BENEFIT ACCRUES TO MEN BY VICJP-(81\ 

Bhasya. 

Virtue is that which has 44 four feet.” What constitutes 
‘ virtue ’ is the action of sacrifice and the like; and as this 
latter is somethin" to be performed, it has no body; hence 
Jdie word 4 feet’ in the text cannot be taken as denoting the 
part of a body ; it stands for * part ’ or ‘ factor.’ As a matter 
of fact, Virtue has no body, either like men or like birds and 
# animals. Hence what is meant by Virtue having all its ‘ four 
feet ’ is that it is equipped with all its four factors. The 
meaning of the text thus is that such virtue as is perfect and 
equipped with its four factors existed in the Krta Cycle.— 
[The'four factors' are now illustrated J—At the sacrifice, 
when it is in course of performance, there are four priests— 
viz., the ‘ 1Tot the 'Brahman,' the ‘ UdgZUr' and the ‘ Adhca - 
ryu ';—of the performers there are four castes, or four life- 
stages. 4 Virtue' as it is described in the Veda was performed 
during that cycle in its entire and perfect form; i.e., it was 
not deficient in even the smallest factor, and it was not want¬ 
ing in any of its details. The number four ’ is applicable to 
Virtue in many ways. Eor instance, in the case of the action 
of 4 giving ’ also, there is the giver, the thing given, the reci¬ 
pient and his satisfaction. Or the 4 four factors ’ of Virtue 
may be sacrifice, charity, austerity, and knovjedge. This 
would be m accordance with what is going to be described 
in verse 86 as regards 4 Austerity ’ being the chief virtue in 
the Krta age . 
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Or, the term ‘ Dharma ’ * Virtue 5 in the text, may be 
taken as standing for the words descriptive of Virtue ; and of 
such words the ‘ four feet * are the four kinds of words— 
Nouns, Verbs, Prepositions and Indeclinables. This is thus 
declared in Ryveda 1.161.45—* There are four words contained 
in speech, these the wise Br5b‘maiias know *—(in this passage) 
the epithet ‘ manisimk ,’ ‘ wise,' stands for those ‘who are 
of powerful minds,’ i.e., learned, virtuous;—(the passage goes 
on) * these, placed in the cave, do not appear to view,’— i.e., are 
not perceptible—* the fourth speech people speak ’—the fourth, 
people versed in the Veda speak. The meaning of this 
passage is that—‘in the beginning, no Vedic sentence was 
hidden from view, nor was any Vedic Rescensional Text lost, 
while now a days, much has become lost.’ 

‘ So does truth? —that is, truth also exsists in its perfect 
form. Though truth also, being what is prescribed in th(* 
Veda, is a ‘ virtue ’ (and as such already included in the latter 
term), yet it has been separately mentioned with a view to 
show its special importance, or to iudicate that it forms the • 
basis of all virtues, the performance of ‘virtue ’ in its entire 
form is based upon truth; and those who are untruthful, 
perform, for the purpose of gaining popularity, only a part 
of what constitutes ‘ virtue’ and ignore the rest of it. 

‘ity vice ’— i.e., by following the prohibited path ,— 1 no be¬ 
nefit ’—in the shape of either learning or wealth,—‘ accrues ’— 
comes—to the performer ; this is by virtue of the special 
character of the age. (During that age) men do not iicquire 
learning, nor do they earn wealth, by vicious means. Learn¬ 
ing and wealth are the means by which virtuous acts are per¬ 
formed ; hence when it is said that these are pure, what is 
meant is that this is what tends to virtue being performed in 
its entire and perfect form—(81). 


LIII. Virtue loses one ‘foot’ in each 
succeeding Cycle. 


VERSE LXXXII. 

In the other Cycles, virtue pell off from the scriptures, 

FOOT BY FOOT ; AND ON ACCOUNT OF THEFT, FALSEHOOD AND 

FRAUD, VIRTUOUS ACTS DETERIORATED FOOT BY FOOT—(82). 

Jihasya. 

In the Cycles other than the Krta • — 1 from the scriptures' 
called ‘ Veda’;— ‘virtue,’ —‘ foot by foot’ —bv one foot in each 
* succeeding Cycle,— 4 fell off’ was carried away;—the Vedic 
Texts disappeared, by reason of the deterioration in the powers 
of learning and assimilating of men (1 arning the texts). 

The ‘virtuous acts' —in the form of the Jyotistoma and 
other sacrifices, that are performed now a days,—these also 
4 deteriorated foot by foot,' on account of 4 theft ’ &c.; i.e., 
since Priests, Sacrifices, Pestowers and Recipients of gifts, 
are all beset with the said evils, the virtuous act is not 
accomplished in the proper manner, and hence the result 
metioned (as accruing from that act) also is not attained. In 
as much as this is the real meaning, we do not take 4 theft 9 
and the rest as applied to each of the three Cycles respec¬ 
tively ; specially as all of them (theft &c.,)are found prevalent 
even now a days (in Kali) —(82). 



LIV. The span of Human Life in each Cycle. 


VERSE LXXXIII. 

During the Krta Cycle, men are free from disease, they 

HAVE ALL THEIR AIMS FULFILLED, AND THEIR LIFE LASTS 

THROUGH FOUR HUNDRED YBAKS ;—DURING THE TrETA AND 

other Cycles, their life becomes shortened, quarter 

BY QUARTER—(83). 

Bhaqya. 

By reason of the absence of vice, which is the cause of 
disease, men are 1 fee from disease'; * disease ’ stands for sickness. 
—‘ All,’ the four castes, have their desired purposes accom¬ 
plished ; ‘ aim ’ stands for purpose; or (it may mean) the 
results following from all their acts with purposes are duht 
obtained ; on account of the absence of obstacles, all results 
are obtained without fail. 

‘ Their life lasts through four hundred years. 1 —“ But we • 
find the highest age described as 1G00 years, in the Chhandogya 
TJpanisad (3:lG’7), where it is said ‘ he lived for sixteen hun¬ 
dred years 

Tt is in view of this that it has been held that the term 
‘ hundred years 1 here stands for the stages of life; the meaning 
thus being that ‘ they live through all the four stages of life 
—man’s life is never shortened, they never die without hav¬ 
ing reached the fourth stage. That such is the meaning is shown 
by the fact that in . the second half of the verse we have the 
assertion l cayo hrasati, 1 4 life becomes shortened 1 ; this subsequent 
mention of the ‘shorterning of life ’ would have some point 
only if the ‘ lengthening of life ’ were speken of in the preced¬ 
ing sentence. 

‘ Quarter by quarter ’—the term ‘ quarter here does 
not stand for the Joai'th part, it stands only for part; the 
meaning being that 4 man’s life becomes shortened in part 1 , 
i.e. some die while they are young children, others on reaching 
youth, and others on attaining old age; and the full span of life 
is difficult to attain—(83) 



Verse lxxxiv : Span op Human Life. 


VERSE LXXXIV 

The full agf. of mortals spoken of in the Veda, the 

RESULTS OF ACTIONS AND THE POTTERS OF EMBODIED BEINGS, 

—ARK OBTAINED IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE CHARACTER 

OF THE Cycle.—(84) 

JBhZt&ya. 

Some people otter the following explanation :—What is 
meant by 'the aye spoken of in the Veda ’ is the age of a 
thousand years and so forth, which is indicated by the 
Veda prescribing such rites as arc mentioned as extending 
over ‘ thousand years ’; and this age is ‘ obtained ’, reached, 
only in accordance with the nature of the Cycle, and not 
-in all Cycles ; for instance, now-a-davs no one ever lives for 
‘ thousand years ’, he who lives long, lives for a hundred 
years. 

There are others who do not accept this explanation, 
and for the following reasons:—It has been decided (under 
MlmSmsa-Sutras 0. 7. 31—40) that when the term ‘year* 
occurs in the Veda in connection with the long sacrificial 
sessions, it stands for ‘ day8 ’; so that if something else (in the 
shape of years) were taken as enjoined, then there would be 
an inconsistency, and this would lead to the ‘ splitting of the 
sentence ’;—the text, in connection with the subject is in 
the form l p a itch ap a hch ash a t a h trsytah samvat Sarah’, * the fifty- 
five trios, years ’ (literally); now here what is definitely in¬ 
dicated by the context is that the term ‘trio’ stands for 
the three days of the Oavdmayana Sacrifice; so that it is in 
regard to these that the particular number {Fifty-five) is laid 
down; under the circumstances, if the sentence, by virtue of 
the term ‘ Samvatsarali ’, ‘ years ’, were taken as laying down 
the further unknown fact of the said (trios) being ‘years’, 
—then there would be a split in the sentence; in order 
to avoid this, it becomes necessary to take one or the other 
of the words as merely reiterative (not injunctive) j-^-now 
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as regards the term c Stmmtsara \ * year we find that, on the 
basis of diverse calculations, known as the ‘ Saura ’, the 
‘ Sdvana ’ and so forth, it is often used in a sense other than 
that of a collection of exactly three hundred and sixty days; 
so that it is only right that this term (and not the term i fifty - 
fine') should be taken figuratively, as being descriptive of 
‘ days ’. 

Others again argue as follows:—Among the Mantra 
and Arthamda texts of the Veda wo find such expressions 
as—‘The gods live for a hundred years’, ‘the man’s life 
is of hundred years ’, and so forth,—where the term * hundred * 
is found used in the sense of * many ’ and ‘ many ’ is purely 
indefinite; hence the meaning (of our text,) is that ‘ men are 
short-lived or long-lived according to the Cycle’.—If the 
verse were taken in its literal sense, it would mean that 
during Kali all men live for a hundred years [and this would 
not be true].—Or, it may mean that the exact extent of ‘ full 
age’—which is found mentioned as the result, of sacrifices per¬ 
formed by the man desiring full aye —being nowhere defined, 
the extent should he taken as determined by the character 
of the particular Cycle. 

‘ Results' —i.e., the things desired as results, described in 
the Veda, proceeding from acts performed with a purpose.— 
Though ‘ full age ’ also is a desired result , yet it has been 
mentioned separately in view of its importance; as declared in 
such words as—* Full age is the highest desirable object ’. 

‘ Power' —i.e. the superphvsical faculties, consisting in 
being equipped with auin/a (the faculty of becoming as small 
as one likes) and such other faculties,—or in the form of ability 
to pronounce effective curses, and bestowing effective boons. 

‘ Are obtained in accordance with the character of the Cycle ’ 
—this has to be construed with all (three phrases)—(81). 



Verse LXXXV; Characteristics of the Cycles 


VERSE. LXXXV 

DUftlNG THK KrTA-CYCLE, THE CHARACTERISTICS OF MEN ARE 

OF ONE KIND,—OF DIFFERENT KINDS DURING THE TrKTA 

AND THE DYAPARA,—AND OF YET ANOTHER KIND DURING 

the Kali-cycle;— mrs being due to the deterioration 

OF EACH SUCKEDING CYCLE.—(85) 

Jihasya. 

This verse sums up what lias been said in regard to the 
diversity in I lie nature ol' things based upon the difference in 
time. 

The word ‘ JJ/tarma ’ here is not restricted to the sense 
of sacrifice and such other acts (prescribed by the Veda); 
it stands for the dmracleristic of things in general. The 
meaning thus is that in each Cycle, the character of things 
varies, as shown before (in verses 83 and 84); just as, for 
instance, the character of things during the Spring is of 
one kind, of a different kind during the Summer, and 
of yet another kind during the Rains,—so it is in connec¬ 
tion with the Cycles also. 

By ‘ difference ’ it is not meant that things cease to bring 
about effects that they are found (at one time) to produce, and 
bring about other effects; what is meant is that they become 
incapable of bringing about their complete effects; and this by 
reason of the decrease in their potency. This is what is meant 
by the phrase—‘ this being due to the deter/oration of each 
succeeding Cycle /—* deterioration 5 meaning inferiority.— -(85). 



LV. Variation of ‘ Virtue ’ in the four Cycles 


VERSE. LXXXVI 

In the Krta Cycle, ‘ Austerity ’ is the highest ; in 

the Theta ‘ knowledge ’ is described as such ; in the 

Dvapara they call the * Sacrifice ’ the highest, and 

‘ Charity * alone in the Kali-Cycle—(86). 

Bhasya. 

Another difference in the character of the Cycles is now 
described. 

As a matter of fact, Austerity and the other Virtues 
are not prescribed in the Veda with reference to any particular 
Cycle, all of them should be performed at all times; hence 
the description contained in the present verse has got to be 
explained somehow or other. In fact it is in the Itihasas # 
that the distinction herein set forth is met with. [When 
‘Austerity’ is relegated to the Kfta Cycle] what is meant is 
that it is the principal—and hence the most effective—Virtue 
cultivated; and the men being longlived and free from 
disease are most capable of performing Austerities. 

* Knowledge’— i.e. of spiritual matters. Though the men 
[being not quite so healthy in the Trata as in the Kfta ], 
suffer in the body, yet this bodily suffering does not render 
the internal discipline (necessary for spiritual knowledge) 
very difficult. 

In as much as there is not much trouble in the per¬ 
formance of Sacrifices, sacrifice forms the chief virtue in 
Dvapara. 

In Charily , there is neither physical suffering, nor need 
for internal discipline or much learning; hence it is easily 
done.—(80) 



LVI. Distribution of Functions among the 
several castes(1) of the Brahmana 


VERSE LXXXVII 

With a view to the protection oe this entire creation, 
the Resplendent One ordained the distinct functions 
OF those who sprang from the mouth, the arms, tiie 
thighs and tije feet—(86). 

Bluisya 

The divisions of time have been described. The qualifi¬ 
cations of the Brahmana and the other people are now 
described; and the present verse serves as an introduction 
to that subject. 

- ‘ Of this entire creation — i.e. } of all beings,—‘ with a view 
to the protection —for the purpose of their safety ;—the 
Resplendent One, Prajflpati,—* ordained —distributed—‘ the 
functions ,’— i.e., actions, leading to perceptible as well as 
imperceptible results,—of the Brahmana and other castes, 
that sprang from his mouth and other limbs. (87). 


VERSE LXXXVIIT 

For the Brahm\^as he ordained teaching, studying, 
sacrificing and officiating at sacrifices, as also 
the giving and accepting of gifts. (88). 

Bhaqya. 

The said ‘ functions * arc now described. (8S). . 



LVIL (2) Functions of the Ksattriya 


VEllSE LXXXIX 

For the Ksattriya iik ordained protecting of the people, 

GIVING OF GIFTS, SACRIFICING AND STUDYING, AS ALSO 
ABSTAINING FROM BEING ADDICTED TO THE OBJECTS OF 
SENSE. (89). 

Bluisya. 

AVhat are referred to here are such things as Musical 
Sounds and the like which tend to give rise (in the minds of 
men) to a longing for the objects of sensual enjoyment; and 
the 1 abstaining from being addicted to them ’ means not behig 
attached to them ; that is, not to have recourse to them fre¬ 
quently. (89). 



LVIII. (3) Functions of the Vaishya 


' VERSE XC 

For the Vatsxiya, tending of cattle, giving of Gin's, 

SACRIFICING AND STUDYING ; AS ALSO TRADE, MONEY- 
LENDING AND CULTIVATING OF LAND. (90). 

B hUffya. 

‘ Trade,' —/.<?., the acquiring of wealth by carrying on trade, 
on land and on water, and the importing of useful goods from 
foreign countries into the state of that king in whose kingdom 
lie" lives. 

‘ Money-lending ,’—giving out money on interest. (90), 



LIX. (4) Functions of the Shudra 


VERSE XCI 

For- i he Shudra the Lord ordained only one function: 

THE UNGRUDGING SERVICE OF THE SAID CASTES. (91). 

Bhasya. 

1 The Lord ’, Prajfipati, ordained ‘ one function , for the 
Shudra *; [in the form]—‘Thou shalt perform the ‘ service 
of the said castes ,’— i.e., of the BrFihmana, Ksattriva and 
Vaishya;—' 1 Fngmdghig’—i.e ., without complaining; no re¬ 
sentment should be felt even in the mind. 

‘ Service ’ stands for attending; i.e., doing of acts con¬ 
ducive to their convenience; such as massage of the bodjr, 
and the obeying of wishes. 

What is mentioned here is only such function of the 
Shudra as loads to visible results (in the shape of livelihood); 
and in as much as the phrase * one only ’ is not injunctive, it 
does not preclude the giving of gifts (and such other acts, 
leading to invisible results); specially as we shall find later 
on the actual injunction of these acts (for the Shudra also). 
And it will be on that occasion that we shall set forth the 
classification of sacrifices and other acts (as to which of these 
should )>e done by which castes, and so forth). (91). 



XCII. Superiority of the Brahmana 


VERSE XCII 

Man is described as purer above his naval ; nexcE the 
Self-existent One has declared the mouth to be his 

PUREST PART. (92) 

lihusyu. 

• Down.to the very sole of his feet, Man is pure; that part of 
his body which is ‘ uboce Ike hum l’ is extremely pure ; and 
purer even than that is his mouth, '.('his has been declared by 
that person himself who is the creator of the world. (02) 


VERSE X01II 

In mattees regarding ‘Diiarma*, the Brahmana is the 
Lord of this whole world because he sprang out 

- OF THE BEST PART OF (PkA.JAPATI’s) BODY, BECAUSE IIE 
IS THE ELDEST OF ALL, AND BECAUSE HE UPHOLDS THE 

Veda. (93) 

Bhusj/a. 

This verse explains what follows from what lias been said 
in the preceding verse. ‘ The best pur/ of /he bod;/,' —the 
head ; from out of that sprang, was born, the Brahmana.— 
He is also i the rides! of all,' —the Brahmana was produced * 
before the other castes.—‘ Because hr upholds /he Brahmuu, 
i.e.-, l r eda ’; the upholding of the Veda has been specifically 
prescribed for him.—‘ lienee .'—for all these three reasons,—’ 

4 the Bruit maun is the lord’ — i.e., as if he were the lord—‘ of 
this whole world *; i.e., lie should be approached (treated) like 
the lord ; and people should obey his orders in matters relating 
to Dharma. —‘ ZDharmu/uh p rah huh ’ 'means £ d humic prabhulp,’ 
— 4 Lord in matters regarding Bharmu,’ —the affix 'fast' (in 
• dharmitah ’) being added according to the Fur HI; a on Panin i 
r>. J-. -It, which lays down the use of.this affix in connection 
with such terms as ‘ adyu ’ and the like. (93) 

16 
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VERSE XCIA 7 

Him the Seee-exlstent one, after performing austerities, 

CREATED, IN THE BEGINNING, OUT OF HIS OWN MOUTH, FOR 

THE CONVEVING OF OFFERINGS (TO THE GODS) AND OF OBLA 

TIONS (TO THE PETRS), AND FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THIS 

ENTIRE CREATION. (94). 

Bluiqya. 

This verse serves the purpose of pointing out the details of 
(he three reasons set forth in the preceding verse. 

In the ease of the ordinary man also, the head is the most 
important part of his body. 1 Him* —the Brahmana,—* the 
Self-existent one created out of his own mouth ' ; and this 
creation out of his mouth came about after he had performed 
austerities. 

The fact of the BiTilimapa being the ‘ eldest' is vindicated 
by the term ‘ in the beginning' 

That which is done for the henelit of the Gods is called 
* offering ’; and that, which is done for the henelit of the 
Piti'8 is called * oblation ';— ‘for the conveying of' these two,— 
i.e., for presenting them to the Gods and the Pitfs. —In the 
term ‘ abhioahydya,' the verbal affix {nyat) has the nominal 
force, which may lie explained somehow or other; the root 
•p ah ' being transitive. 

By the said act (of conveying the oblations and offerings) 
is accomplished * the preservation,'— nourishment—of this 
whole Trio of Worlds: the gods live upon offerings made from 
this world (by men),—the Gods again nourish plants and 
herbs and make them ripe by means of cold, heat and rains; 
this mutual benefit leads to * preservation .* (94). 
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VERSE XCY. 

What being is superior to him through whose mouth the 
Gods always eat tiir offerings and the Pitrs the 
OBLATIONS? (95). 


BhZtaya. 

The author proceeds to show the above-mentioned * con¬ 
veying: of oblations.’ 

‘ Trdimnl'osah ’—are those whose habitation consists of 
the * third heaven,’ />., the denizens of heaven, the Gods.— 
The Gods accept the food that is eaten by the Brfihmana ; 
in connection with ‘ Shraddha' offerings also, the feeding of 
Brahmanas lias been laid down as to he done for the sake of 
the J'ifthvt'ddcas (a class of Gods),—this feeding being a part 
cf the offering to the Pitr*. What is stated in the text is 
with reference to these facts. 

‘ What being is superior'—i.e. greater—‘ to him' —than him? 

‘This means that the author himself ‘ forgets' (cannot think 
of) any being who could he so superior. 

The Gods, occupying the highest regions, and the Pitc* 
occupying the intermediate regions,—both are imperceptible ; 
hence there is no other means of feeding them except though 
the feeding of Brahmanashence the Brfihmana must be 
superior. (95). 


VERSE XCVI. 

Among beings, aminatf.d ones are regarded as foremost; 

AMONG AMINATED ONES, THOSE THAT SUBSIST BY REASON : 
AMONG RATIONAL BEINGS MEN ARE FOREMOST; AND AMONG 
MEN, BRAHMANAS. (96). 

Bhagya. 

The word 1 being’ stands for all such things on earth as 
Trees and other immovable things, and also such movable 
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things jus insects, beetles and the like.—-Among these, the 
: animated ones’ — i.e. f those that are capable of such activities 
as eating, moving and so forth,—are ‘foremost'; being 
animated, they experience more powerful pleasures,—Among 
these latter, ‘those that subsist ft// reason,' — i.e., those that 
discriminate between wholesome and unwholesome, such for 
instance, as dogs, jackals and other animals [are foremost]: 
these animals, when suffering from heat, move into the shade; 
when suffering from cold, they betake themselves to the sun ; 
they give up a place where they find no food.—Among these 
latter again,* men are foremost': and of them, ‘ Hr ohm anas.’ 
They are the most highly honoured : they are never ill treated 
by any person; in fact the killing of the Bruhmnna involves 
a serious expiatory rite, which is due entirely to considerations 
of caste. (96). 


VERSK XCVTI. 

Among Brahman as, tub learned are the best, among Tn f. 

LEARNED, THOSE WITH FIRM CON VIC: i IONS, AMONG THE MEN 
WITH FIRM CONVICTIONS, THOSE THAT ACT UP TO THEM; AND 
AMONG THE ACTORS, THOSE THAT KNOW BRAHMAN. (97). 

Bhasi/a. 

The superiority of the learned rests on the fact that it is 
they alone that are entitled to the performance of sacrifices 
that lead to great results. Among these ‘ those with firm 
non vint ions' —who have acquired firm knowledge of the essence 
of the Veda, and are never affected (adversely) by Bands!has 
and other heretics.—Among these, again ‘ those that ant up to 
them ’— i.e., the performer of actions; these persons doing 
what is enjoined and avoiding what is prohibited, are n'ever 
attacked (hv evil).—Among these,' those that know 1 Brahman ’; 
: those that know Brahman become of the nature of Brahman, 
and'therein lies imperishable bliss. (97). 
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VERSE XCVIT.T. 

The very genesis of the Brahmana is tjik eternal incar¬ 
nation of Virtue; for he is born for the sake of 

Virtue; and this (uirtii) reads to the state of 

Brahman. (98). 

Bhasyu. 

The peculiarity of the Brilhmana endowed with the 
qualities of learning and the like having been described, 
some people might he led to ill-treat the mere BrShmnna by 
birth; hence with a view to prevent this, the author has 
added this verse. 

4 The very genesis' —irrespective of his qualities, his 
-mere birth, the mere ‘ Brahmana caste’—‘ is the eternal inear - 
nation' —body—‘ of I ’irhte* 

*Born for the soke of virtue' —when the Brahmana has 
been duly initiated with the rites of initiation, this is what 
-constitutes his ‘ being horn for the sake of Virtue ’; and 
c this birth leads to the stale of Brahman ’; on abandoning 
the ‘body of Virtue’, the Brahmana becomes the partaker of 
Supreme Bliss,—says the S'hru/i. (98). 

VERSE XCJX. 

Thf. Brahmana, on coming into existence, becomes supreme 

ON EARTH; IIP. TS THE SUPREME PORT) OF ALL BEINGS, 

SERVING THE PURPOSE OF GUARDING THE TREASURE OF 

Virtue. (99). 

Bhang a. 

The Brahmana comes to the top of the entire world; this 
•coming to the top’ indicates his supremacy. 

‘ He is “the Supreme Lord of all beings* and this 
supremacy* comes about for the ‘ purpose of guarding the 
treasure of Virtue —* Treasure' means a collection . of 
objects; hence through similarity, the collection of Virtues is 
called * treasure ’ (99). . 
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VERSE C. 

Whatever is contained in this world is all the property 

op the Brahman a ; the Brahman a verily deserves all 

BY VIRTUE OF HIS SUPERIORITY AND NOBLE BIRTH. (100). 

Bhazy a. 

Having raised the question that, if the Brahmana happen 
to he discontented and should again undertake to receive gifts, 
he would incur sin,—the Author offers his answer to it in this 
verse. 

‘ All this ’— i.e whatever wealth exists in the three worlds— 
* is the. property of the Brahmana '; so that, for him there can 
be no‘acceptance of gifts’; what he takes possession of, he 
does by virtue of his being its possessor, and not as the 
receiver of a gift. r 

This is mere praise, not an injunction ; hence we have the 
word ‘ deserved. 

‘ Noble birth* —high birth, superior character. (100). 

VERSE CT. 

What the Brahmana eats is hts own; his own what he 

WEARS AND HIS OWN ALSO WHAT HE GIVES; IT IS DUE TO THE 

GOOD WILL OF THE BRAHMANA THAT OTHER PEOPLE ENJOY 

(things). (101).. 

Bhftsya. 

What the Brilhinaua eats as a guest in the house of others 
is really his own; it should not be thought that he is receiving 
food from another person’s kitchen.—Similarly 1 what he wears 
is his own*; —i.c., when he obtains clothing, either by begging 
or otherwise, it does not mean that lie has acquired it from 
others; what it means is that he is employing what is his own 
in the covering of his body.—What he obtains for his own 
use, in that he may he exercising his own right of possession; 
but when he gives away to people what belongs to others, 
this" also is nothing wrong for him ; it is only his good ivill, 
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benevolence. It is by reason of the large-heartednoss of the 
Brfihmana that Kings on earth enjoy their possessions; 
otherwise, if the Brahmai\a were to wish—‘ I should take all 
this and apply it to my own use,’—then all others would 
become penniless, having nothing that they could use for their 
own benefit.—(101) 


VEKSE CII. 

It was por the purpose of regulating the actions op the 
Brahmaya,—and incidentally op others also,—that 

THE WISE MANU SVAYAMBHUVA ELABORATED JHESE INSTI¬ 
TUTES.— (102) 


Bhdqya. 

0 This verse serves the purpose of indicating the upshot of 
the entire eulogium pronounced on the Brahmaua (in the 
foregoing verses);—[the sense being]—‘These Institutes are 
^o important that they serve the purposes of the Brahmaua 
who is endowed with a high degree of supremacy due to his 
own inherent excellence’;—‘ for the purpose of reyulutiny 
Die actions — i.c. for the purposes of regulating , in the form 
‘ such and such acts should be done, and such and such others 
should be avoided’; — 1 of others also,' i.c. of the Ksattriya and 
the rest;—‘ Incidentally ,’— i.c. primarily for the Brahmaija, 
and only incidentally for the Ksattriya and other castes;— 
1 he elaborated —set forth,— 'these institutes .’—(102) 
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. - .... I-' '-C 

LXI--Institutes to be studied by the Brahmana 


VERSE CIII. 

This may be studied with care, and duly taught to pupils, 

'•’L’BY THE LEARNED BRAHMANA,—NOT BY ANY ONE 
*. ELSE.—(103) 


IS las 1/a. 

* Adhydlavyant-pmeaktavyam’— 1 can be studied and can be 
taught’ —the verbal affix denotes copabilil //, not injunction [i.e. 
tlie meaning; is that the institutes deseree to be studied and 
taught* &c.]; for actual injunctions are going to begin only 
from the Second Discourse onward ; and <lie present Discourse 
is purely descriptive, it contains no injunctions. Hence, 
just as the assertion. ‘ Rice forms the food of Kings,’ is 
regarded as a mere praise of the Rice, and it is not taken as 
a prohibition of its eating by people other than Kings,—in 
the same manner, in the present passage the phrase ‘ not by 
any one else' is not a prohibition (of study by others), but 
only a praise of the institutes ; the sense thus is as follows :— 
‘ The Brahmana is the highest being in the world,—these 
institutes arc the best of all institutes,—hence these are 
capable of being studied and taught only by the said learned 
Br&hmaiia,—and they cannot Ik* either studied or taught by 
any ordinary man.’ It is in view of this that the author adds 
the term ‘ wiih great care ’unless great care is taken, until 
the self has been duly equipped with the knowledge of other 
sciences,—such as Logic, Grammar and Exigetics,—these 
institutes cannot be taught. Thus it is that ‘shyly’ implies 
‘hearing’ (from the lips of the Teacher) also; and the justi¬ 
fication for this implication lies in the fact that the ‘learning 5 
(spoken of by the epithet ‘ learneiP) comes in useful only in 
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the case of hearing from the teacher's lips,—(which presupposes 
intelligent following of the oral lectures) ; it would not he 
necessary for the mere reading of the words. If the present 
verse were taken as an injunction of ‘study,’ the said ‘learning’ 
could be regarded only as serving some transcendental purpose. 
It would not be right to argue that—“in the injunction also 
hearing would be implied by the studying” : for it is not right 
to take what is enjoined as subserving the purposes of 
implications. In the case of Declamatory passages (Artha- 
vada) on the other hand, there is nothing incongruous in 
admitting of indirect implications on the basis of other sources 
of knowledge [while a direct Injunction by its very nature, 
cannot be diverted from its direct meaning, on any account 
whatsoever]. 

From all this it.follows that all three castes are entitled to 
the study of the Institutes. This we shall explain in detail 
later on.—(103) 


• .. 
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LXII. Results accruing from the study of the 

Institutes. 


VERSE CIV. 

The . Brahman a. studying these institutes, and (thence) 

DISCHARGING ALL PRESCRIBED DUTIES, IS NEVER DEFILED- 

BY SINS OF COMMISSION (OR OMISSION), PROCEEDING FROM 

MIND, SPEECH OR BODY.—(104) 

Bhasya. 

Having thus, indirectly through its co-relative, eulogised 
the Institutes as serving the purposes of the Brahmana, tire 
Author now proceeds to eulogise them directly. 

Knowing these Institutes, the Brahmana, comes to 
*discharge all prescribed duties,’ — i.e. he observes all r 
observances and practises full self-control; having learnt from 
the institutes that the omission of duties is sinful, lie, fearing 
sin, fulfils all active and passive obligations (relating to 
observances and self-control),—doing everything in full 
conformity to the Institutes. Thus fulfilling all his duties, 

‘ he is not defiled’ —affected—* by the sins’ arising from the 
omission of duties prescribed and the. .commission of deeds 
prohibited.—(104) 


VERSE CV. 

He PURIFIES HIS COMPANY, AND ALSO HIS KINDREDS—SEVEN 
HIGHER (ANCESTORS) AND SEVEN LOWER (DESCENDANTS). 

Hr alone deserves this entire eartu.—(1Q5) 


Bhasya. 

He becomes the sanctifier of his company; * company ’ 
stands here for a number of persons arranged in a particular 
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order; this * he. purifies makes free from taint; i.e. y all sinful 
men, by associating with him, become sinless. 

‘ Kindred *'—persons born in his own family ;—'seven 
Higher? those above him, t he Father &o., and ‘ seven lower,' 
those that are to come, yet to be born. 

He alone is entitled to receive the gift of this earth 
extending to the oceans ; 4 knowledge of Dharma’ establishes a 
claim to become the recipient; hence it is that a full know¬ 
ledge of Dharma is sought to be acquired.—(105) 


VERSE CVI. 

This (treatise) is ever conducive to welfare ; it is most 
excellent; it expands the understanding brings fame 

AND CONSTITUTES THE HIGHEST GOOD.— (106) 

Bha$uu. 

1 Scasti,' ‘ Welfare ’—is the non-hindrauce (fulfilment) 
of what is desired; ‘ ay ana/ * conducive ,’ is that which brings 
about; hence ‘ scastyayana/ ‘ conducive lo welfare ,’ means that 
which brings about the fullilment of what is desired. 

‘ Most excellent' —in comparison to such acts as the telling 
of beads, pouring of libations and so forth ; without this treatise 
the performance of such acts is not possible; hence as leading 
to- their performance,- it is described as 1 most important .’ 
Or, it may mean that the words and sentences that serve to 
bring about the knowledge of virtue are excellent; while the 
actual performance is painful; hence the former are spoken of 
as * most excellent .’ • . i . 

"It expands the intellect'-—when the treatise is duly, 
studied, its subject-matter becomes illuminated, and fhe 
hard knots become untied; hence follows the expansion of tile 
understanding, as is well known. - 

* It brings fame ,’—when a man knows Dharma his opinion 
is sought for by enquirers, and thus he acquires fame. The 
term* Yashasyani' means that which is the cause of fame; 
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‘ fame' consists in being known as possessing the qualities 
of learning, nobility and so forth. 

‘ The highest yoocl ’—It brings about the due knowledge 
of Actions and Wisdom, which lead to the attainment of bliss 
unalloyed with pain, such bliss appearing in the form of 
4 Heaven ’ and ‘ Final Release*; and for this reason this treatise 
constitutes the * highest, ’ most excellent, ‘ good' —(JQ6). 


VERSE CVII. 

Herein has been expounded Dharma in its entirety: the 

GOOD AND BAD FEATURES OF ACTIONS OF ALL THE FOUR 
CASTES; AS ALSO ETERNAL MORALITY.— (107) • 

Mdvja. 

The Author now proceeds to describe the fact that his 
treatise, in regard to its subject-matter, is complete in itself, 
and does not stand in need of anything else. * 

That which is called ‘ Dhai'tia’ ‘ is expounded,* in this 
Treatise, ‘ in its entirety wholly ; that is, for acquiring the 
knowledge of Dharma, one need not have recourse to any other 
treatise. This is a hyperbolic eulogium ; what is meant is only 
that such Dharma as is adumbrated hi the Smj'tis has been 
expounded in its entirety in this Treatise. 

• ‘ Th good and bad features of actions ,*—the desirable and 
undesirable results form the ‘ good and badfeatures of actions* — 
i.e. of such actions as sacrifice and Brahma))a-killing (res¬ 
pectively). ‘ Entirety ’ refers to the details relating to (l) 
the form of the acts, (2) their procedure, (3) their results'/ 
also-{4)Hheir relation to a particular kind of Agent, and (o) 
their distinction into ‘ compulsory ’ and ‘ optional ’;—it is 
all this that is meant by the term ‘ good and bad feaheres .* 

‘ Dharma’ Raving been already mentioned in the. preceding 
clause, the mention again of the term ‘ action ’ (which 
means the same thing) is for the purpose of filling up the 
verse* 
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‘ Of all the four castes' ;—this also is meant to indicate 
the complete character of the Treatise; the meaning being 
-that ‘ whoever is entitled to the performance of Dharma can 
derive his knowledge of it from this Treatise \ 

f J Etei'nal morality' — Dharma or Action, based upon, indicated 
by, Morality is what is called ‘ Eternal Morality * here; 
i.e. Hight Behaviour. This we shall examine in detail under 
Discourse II (verse -1). * Eternal' —/.^.established by long- 
tradition, not merely set up by people - of the present 
day.—(107). 

VERSE CVItl. 

Morality [Right Behaviour] is highest Dharma ; that 

WHICH IS PRESCRIBED IN THE SllRUTt AND LAID DOWN IN 

the Smrti. Hence the twice-born person, desiring 

THE WELFARE OF HIS SOUL, SHOULD BE ALWAYS INTENT 

• upon Right Behaviour —(108) 

Bhiiqya. 

• '.Highest Dharma is Morality 9 [Right Behaviour]; that 
which has been prescribed iu the Shnili , i.e. Veda; and 
also * that laid down in the Smrti' Hence one should be 
ever intent upon Dharma in the shape of Right Behaviour 
i.e. he should carry it into practice. 

‘ Atmavdn’ — lit. ‘endowed with soul/ really means * desir¬ 
ing the welfare of his soul*• all men are ‘endowed with soul’; 
hence the affix *malup ' is taken to mean £ welfare of soul/— 
(108). 

VERSE CIX 

The Brahma^a who departs from Right Behaviour, does 

NOT OBTAIN THE FRUIT OF THE VEDA ; HE HOWEVER WHO IS 

equipped with Right Behaviour obtains the full 
REWARD.—(109) 

Bhayya. * 

This verse eulogises Right Behaviour in another manner. 

‘ He who departs from Bight Behaviour /— i.e. is devoid of 
Right Conduct—does not obtain the * fruit of the Veda *• what 
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is called ‘ the fruit of the Veda ’ is the result proceeding from 
the performance of acts prescribed in the Veda. Even though 
the man may perform the acts prescribed in the Veda, * in 
their entire and perfect forms, yet if he happens to he one 
who has fallen off from Hight Behaviour, he does not obtain 
their results, in the shape of the ‘ birth of a son ’ and so forth. 
This is the deprecation of men not following Right Behaviour. 

This same idea is expressed obversely in the next sentence. 
* He who is equipped with Right Behaviour obtains the full 
reward , 5 —of all those optional acts that are done with a 
purpose. 

In this connection some people argue as follows:—“ In 
as much as the text contains the qualification ‘full, ’ it follows 
that the man devoid of Right Behaviour does also obtain the 
results of his optional acts dene with a purpose,—only the 
full result does not accrue to them.” * 

This is not right; because the term ‘ full ’ is purely com¬ 
mendatory [and hence cannot be taken as having any serious 
import].—(109). ' 

VERSE CX. 

Having thus seen that virtue is got at from Right Beha¬ 
viour, THE SAGES REGARDED RlGHT BEHAVIOUR AS THE 
VERY ROOT OF ALL AUSTERITY.—(110) 

Bhaai/a. 

‘ Of all Austerity ,— i.e. Breath-control, silence, obser¬ 
vances, self-control, and the fasts of * Krehchhra, Chaudra- 
yana, and also absolute Easting ;—of all this ‘ Austerity,’ 
Right Behaviour is ‘ the root,'—i.e. the direct cause, 
leading to the growth of their fruit.—For the reason 
given, the sages regarded , accepted, it as being the root, — 
i.e. the cause,—of Austerity, performed by men desiring 

results.—‘ Having seen that virtue is got at?— acquired_ 

‘ from Right Behaviour *—However difficult the Austerity 
performed, it is not fruitful for the man that is without Right 
Behaviour;—so says the Shruti. —(111). 
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LXIV—Contents of the Treatise. 


VERSE CX. 

The coming into existence of the world,— the rule 

RELATING TO THE SACRAMENTAL ltlTES,—TIIE ME'J'HOD OF 

KEEPING OBSERVANCES,—AS ALSO THE EXCELLENT RULES 

REARING UPON THE FINAL ABLUTION.—(111). 

Bhasya. 

The ‘ Virtues ’ expounded in the Treatise are here specified 
in detail. With a view to attract the attention of the hearers, 
it has been described in Verse 50, el. seq., that the results of 
‘.Virtue ’ are endless. But it is possible that hearers might 
become discouraged by the idea that ‘ Virtue ’ is interminable, 
without end; hence with a view to encourage them, the 
•Author is now providing a summary of the institute, in the 
shape of a list of contents:—-the sense being—‘only so many 
are the subjects dealt with, not too many, and they can certainly 
he learnt by people who are endowed with due regard and 
amount of confidence’; the idea is that \f the path traversed 
is one that has been described briefly, it is not unbearable. 

‘ The coming into existence of the world/ — i.e. the measure 
of time, the delineation of the characteristics of principles and 
things, the praise of the Brahmana, and so forth,—all these 
are included under the * coming into existence of the world ’; 
this subject has been dealt with in the Treatise as a com¬ 
mendatory description, and not as something to be actually 
accepted as absolutely true. 

‘ The rules relating to sacramental rites/ ‘ the method 
of keeping observances/ By ‘sacramental rites’ are meant 
thc^e connected with ‘ Impregnation ’ and thh rest; the 
‘ rules ’ i.e.y procedure—relating to these ;— the keeping of 
‘ observances ’— i.e., by the Initiated Student,—of these 
the ‘ method/ the actual performance, the procedure; 
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—this sums up what has been proclaimed in Discourse 
II. —‘ Final Ablution ’— i.e. the particular ceremony per¬ 
formed by one who is returning from the house of his 
Preceptor (after finishing his course of study).—('ll) 

VERSE CXII. 

Thf. taking op wife,—the definition of the several 
forms of Marriage,—the method of the 6keat Sacri¬ 
fices,—the eternal regulations kelvting to the 

OFFERING TO FUj'8.—( 112) 

Bhaqya. 

‘ Taking of wife,’ —the accepting of a wife in marriage;— 

* the definition ’— i.e. t the means of distinguishing the exact 
character— 1 of marriage*,’ —such as the ‘ Brahma’ and the 
rest, which form the means by which the wife is taken.— 

‘ The great sacrifices ’—the five offerings of the ‘ Vaishvadeva ’ 
and the rest.—‘ The regulations’ rules, method, relating to r 
shraddhas, ‘ offering to the Fitrs’ - 

The terms ‘ para ’ ‘ excellent' (in verse 111), and ‘ shafhvata,’ 

*eternal’ fin 112) only serve to till in the metre. 

All this forms the subject-matter of discourse III.—(112) 

« 

VERSE CXIII—CX1V—CXVI. 

The description of the means of livelihood,—the 
observances of the Initiated Householder,—lawful 
and forbidden food,—Purification,—the cleansing 
of things.—(113) 

The conditions of Women,—the Duties of the Recluse,— 
Final Release,—Renunciation,—thf entire duty of 
the Xing,—and the decision of law-suits.-^(114) 

TnE Rules regarding the examination of witnesses,— 
thf. Duties of Husband and wife,—Law relating to 
the Division of Property,—Gambling,—the exter¬ 
minating OF BAD CHARACTERS.—(115) 
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The duty of the Vaishya and the Shudra,—the birth 

OF THE MIXED CASTES—THE DUTIES OF ALL CASTES DURING 

TIMES OF DISTRESS—THE METHOD OF EXPIATION.—(1X6) 

Blidsya. 

The ‘ description of the means of livelihood /— i.e., of the 
means of subsistence, in the form of acquiring wealth and the 
like.—‘ Of the Init iated Householder? — i.e., of one who has 
finished his Yedic study and has returned home from his 
teacher’s house; ‘ the observances, such as ‘lie should not 
look at the rising sun ’ and so forth. All this forms the 
subject-matter of Discourse IV. 

‘ Lawful and forbidden food, —‘five five-nailed animals are 
permitted food,’ and ‘ forbidden food *—such as onion, etc.— 
• Purification,' —by lapse of time, as in the case of child¬ 
birth—‘ cleansing of things 9 with water.—‘ The condition of 
women 9 —such as childhood, youth and so forth. All this is 
• dealt with in Discourse V. 

‘ Duties of the Recluse ’—the Recluse is one whose chief 
work consists in the performing of austerity,— i.e., the 
‘ Vanaprastha 9 the Hermit; and the duty of these is called 
‘ Tapasyd ‘ Final Release, 9 —i.e., the duty of the Wandering 
Mendicant.—* Renunciation 9 is a particular form of the said 
‘duty* (of the Mendicant); how this is so will he explained 
in the chapter referred to. All this forms the subject-matter 
of Discourse VI. 

‘ The entire duty, 9 — those leading to visible (physical) as 
well as invisible (super-physical) results,—‘ of the king, 9 — 
i.e., of the man whose business it is to protect the Earth, and 
who has obtained sovereignty. This forms the subject-matter 

of Discourse VII. 

* 

‘ Of law-suit8 9 —such as the non-payment of.debts, etc.; 

decision, 9 —i.e., dispelling all doubts, ascertaining the 
facts and deciding upon the course of action to be adopted.— 

‘ The method of examination of witnesses, 9 — this has been 
mentioned separately (though already included in the 
20 
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foregoing), because of its great importance. This is the 
subject-matter of Discourse VIII. 

'Duties of husband and wife? — i.e., behaviour towards 
each other, when living together, and also when living apart.— 

* Dates relating to division ’— i.e., of Property. 1 Gambling ’— 
i.e., Laws relating to gambling are here spoken of as 
‘ gambling ’— 4 The extermination of* —means of banishing,— 
*bad characters' —such as thieves, robbers and the like. 
Though in reality the 4 Division of Property,’ forming one of 
the eighteen 4 matters of dispute/ is included under ‘ law-suits' 
and as such, standing on the same footing as the ‘ non¬ 
payment of debts/ need not have been mentioned separately, yet 
it has been mentioned separately because it forms the subject- 
matter of a distinct Discourse. The duties of the Vaishya 
and the Shudra? — i.e., the performance of their respective 
duties. All this is dealt with in Discourse IX. • • 

‘ The birth / coming into existence , ‘ of the mixed Castes? 
— i.e., of the ‘ Kqatti',* the 4 Vaiddha? etc., etc.— 4 Duties 
during times of distress?—i.e., when failing to- carry on * 
livelihood by the means prescribed for them, they are reduced 
to the point of death; and then there are certain duties 
that devolve upon the various castes.—This is dealt with in 
Discourse X. 

4 The method of expiation? —is dealt with in Discourse XI. 
-(113-116) 


VERSE CXVII 

The threefold transmigration of thb Soul, arising from 

ACTIONS,—THE HIGHEST GOOD,—AND THE EXAMINATION OF 
THE GOOD AND HAD FEATURES OF ACTIONS.—(117) 

Bhasya, 

4 Samsaragamana ?—the property, 4 samsaraf 4 series of 
births and deaths? stands here for the possessor of the property, 
i.e., the personality or Soul, undergoing births and deaths ;— 
the ‘ gamana' of that is its migration from one body to 
another.—Or, 4 samsdra ’ may bo taken as standing for the 
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objects of the world, i.e., the three Regions of the Earth, 
etc.;—the * gamana ' is being bom in those regions, as des¬ 
cribed before.—‘ Threefold ,’ high, low and middling.— 
‘ Arising from actions ’—brought about by good and bad 
deeds. . .... 

‘ Highest good ’—the work describes not only the con¬ 
ditions brought about by deeds, but also that higher than 
which there is nothing,— i.e., spiritual knowledge,—the means 
of attaining that also has been described. ’. 

* Of actions' — i.e.. those that are enjoined and those that 
are prohibited,—‘ the examination of the good and bad features' 
-(117) . i 


' VERSE CXVIII 

The eternal laws of countries, duties of castes and laws 
of dynasties,—also the laws relating to heretics 

AND TO GUILDS,—ALL THIS MaNU HAS EXPOUNDED IN THESE 

Institutes.—(118) 


Bhasya. 

The present verse further confirms the complete character 
of the Treatise. 1 La ws of countries ' —those that are observed 
in particular countries, and not over the whole earth;— 
‘ Duties of castes ’—those pertaining specifically to the 
Brahmapa and other castes.—* Laws of dynasties ,’—those pro¬ 
mulgated by famous dynasties;—‘ Heresy' consists in the 
keeping of such observances as are cited; and ‘ laws 

of heretics' are those laws that are based upon heterodox 
treatises; the ‘ heretics * being described (in 4*80) as 
‘ persons addicted to improper deeds.’—* Guilds,' 9 companies; 
of traders, ’artisans, actors and so forth. 

All these laws and duties the revered * Manu has 
expounded in these Institutes '—(118) 
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VERSE CXIX 

YOU ALSO LEARN FROM ME TO-DAY, THESE TEACHINGS,—JUST 
AS THEY WERE, IN THE PAST PROMULGATED BY MANU, ON 
BEING QUESTIONED BY ME.—(119) • 

Bhaqya. 

This address to the sages is for the purpose of attracting 
their attention. —(119) • * 


•' Thus in the Institutes of Law promulgated by Manu, in the compilation 
expounded by Bhrgu, the first Discourse. 

Also 

Iu the Bhafya by Bhatta Medhatithi. 


DISCOURSE II 

Sources of Knowledge of Dharma. 

1. Dharma defined 


VERSE I 

Lb All n that Dharma, which has been ever followed by, 

AND SANCTIONED BY THE HEAR! OF, THE LEARNED AND THE 

GOOD, WHO ARE FREE FROM LOVE AND UTE.—(1) 

Bhiasya. 

The lirst Discourse was undertaken for the purpose of 
showing the real character of the subject-matter dealt with 
by the Treatise; the description of the creation of the World 
and such other subjects have also been explained as supple¬ 
mentary to the said delineation of the subject-matter of the 
Treatise. It is now that the Treatise actually begins. As 
the promised subject of the Discourse, interrupted by the des¬ 
cription of world-creation and such other subjects, may have 
been lost sight of,—the Teacher again addresses his pupils 
with a view to recall the subject to their minds. 

That c Dharma/ which you desired to learn is now being 
expounded by me,—please now ‘ learn, y -^i.e., be attentive and 
listen. 

In Discourse I, five or six verses (85—91) were meant to 
point out the purpose of the Treatise; the rest of it is mere 
‘declamatory description’ (Arthavdda). So that, if all that 
has not been carefully learnt, there is not much harm; in the 
present Discourse however * Dharma * itself is being directly 
expounded; .hence this subject should be carefully learnt. 
This is the meaning of the re-iteration (in this verse, of 
Dharma being the subject-matter of the Treatise). 

. . The term ‘ dharma / as already explained, denotes the per¬ 
formance of the Aqtaka and suoh other prescribe ch /lets. 
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External philosophers regard as ‘ dhartna ’ also such acts as 
the wearing of ashes, the carrying of begging-bowls, and so 
forth;—and it is with a view to exclude these from the 
category of ‘ Dhartna ’ that the author adds the qualifications 
—‘followed by the learned ,’ and so forth. 

The ‘ learned ’ are those whose minds have been cultured 
by the study of the sciences ; those that are capable of 
discerning the real character of the means of knowledge 
and the objects of knowledge. The ‘ learned ’ (meant here) 
are those who know the real meaning of the Veda, and not 
others. In fact those persons that admit sources other than 
the Veda to be the ‘ means of knowledge ’ in regard to Dhartna 
are ‘unlearned,’ ‘ignorant’; in as much as their notions of 
the means and objects of knowledge are wrong. That this 
is so, we learn thoroughly from Mitmttisd (Sutra, Adhyava I). 

The * Good; - i.e., righteous men; those who translate into 
action what is known from authoritative sources, and who 
always try to obtain what is wholesome and avoid what is not 
wholesome;—what is ‘ wholesome’ and ‘not wholesome’ among 
visible things is well known; among the ‘ Unseen,’ that 
which forms the subject of ‘ Injunction ’ is ‘ wholesome,’ while 
that which forms the subject of * prohibition ’ is ‘ not whole¬ 
some.’ Those who are outside the said pale of acting in 
accordance with the said authoritative sources of knowledge 
are called ‘not good’ (unrighteous). It is for these reasons 
that both knowledge and acting have been mentioned here 
(by means of the two epithets, ‘ learned ’ and ‘ good ’). 

It is not possible for the term ‘ sat * (in ‘ sadbhih 9 ) to be 
taken in the sense of existing at the present time ; because 
in this sense the epithet would be entirely superfluous: when 
a certain thing is ‘ followed ’ by one, it is only when this latter 
exists at the time [so that existence would be already implied 
by the other epithet.] 

By ‘ following ’ in the present context is meant capability 
of acting (in conformity with). The Past-participial affix (in 
•' seiiitzh’ ‘followed’) indicates the fact of the Dhartna having 
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been in force from times without beginning. As a matter of 
fact, such Dharma as consists of the Aqtakd and other rites 
are not, like ordinary Dharmas or Duties, set up by any person 
during the present time. This same fact is also indicated by 
the term * ever.’ (The sense is that) this Dharma has 
continued ever since the world-process has been going on. 
All other extraneous Dharmas, being set up by ignorant and 
wicked persons, though they may obtain currency for some 
time, drop out in course of time; no mere delusion can 
continue for thousands of ages. True knowledge on the 
other hand, even though it may for a time be shrouded by 
ignorance, shines forth in all its brilliance, upon the destruc¬ 
tion of that ignorance. Being by its very nature, pure and 
brilliant, it can never undergo entire destruction. 

* Who are free from love and hate ’—What is referred 
t(f here is another cause that leads men to take to heterodox 
dharmas. ‘Delusion* having been already described (as 
leading to the same end), the present phrase serves to 
indicate greed and the rest; the direct mention of ‘ love and 
hate’ being meant to be only illustrative; e.g . 9 .it is by reason 
of Greed that people have recourse to magical incantations and 
rites. Or ‘ Greed ’ may be regarded as included (not merely 
indicated) by ‘ Love and Hate.’ 1 People who are too much 
addicted to what brings pleasure to themselves, on finding 
themselves unable to carry on their living by other means, are 
found to have recourse to such means of livelihood as the assum¬ 
ing of hypocritical guises and so forth. This has been thus des- 
cribed—‘ The wearing of ashes and carrying of begging bowls, 
being naked, wearing of discoloured clothes—these form the 
means of living for people devoid of intelligence and energy.’ 

‘ Hate /—leads to the performance of acts contrary to those 
prescribed. People filled with hate are not quite capable of 
comprehending the truth; and hence they come, to regard 
the wrong afct (adhmma) as the right one (dharma). 

Or both ‘ Love ’ and ‘ Hate ’ may be regarded as obstacles 
to the -discernment of truth. As a matter of fact, even when 
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some slight knowledge of the scriptures has been acquired, 
and the man has acquired the name of being ‘learned/—there- 
is every possibility of his acting otherwise (than in strict 
accordance with the scriptures), if he happens to be under the 
influence of love or hate. For instance, people, though fully 
conversant with the scriptures, do commit such wrong acts 
as the giving of false evidence, with a view either to do harm 
to some one whom he hates, or to do good to some one whom 
he loves, and certainly one cannot be sure that such acting of 
these people is based upon the Veda ; for the simple reason 
that there are present other forces (controlling his action), in 
the shape of Love and Hate. It is for this reason that these 
are prohibited. 

The following objection is here put forward:—“In the 
word * sadbhih / the term ‘ sat ’ has been explained as denoting 
righteousness ; but what sort of righteousness could belong To 
the man for whom it is considered possible to do wrong under 
the influence of Love and Hate ? Consequently, it is not 
necessary to add the epithet ‘ free from love and hate ’ (this 
being already implied by the word ‘ good ’).” 

[Our answer to the above is as follows]—As a matter of 
fact, the epithet in question ( l free from love and hate*) is 
mentioned as the reason or ground (of the aforementioned 
‘ goodness ’ or * righteousness ’) ; the sense being that ‘ it is 
because they are free from Love and Hate that they are good* 

What is really meant is the absence of undue predominance 
of Love and Hate (and not absolute absence) ; because no 
man, even though there be forces at work tending to make 
him free from Love and Hate, can get rid of these entirely, 
as declared by Shruti (Chhandogya Upanisad, 8-12-1))—‘ So 
long as one has a body, there can be no cessation of the agree¬ 
able and the disagreeable.’ • 

* Love v here stands for hankering after the enjoyment of 
things ; and ‘ Hate * is that which leads one to avoid or escape 
from a certain thing. ‘ Greed ’ is the jealous hankering after 
the sole possession of an object; the feeling being in the form 1 
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‘ may all this prosperity, fame and the like not belong to any 
other person.’ All these are functions of the Mind. Or, 
‘ I^ove * may be taken as standing for the affection one feels 
towards sentient beings, like one’s wife, son, relations and so 
forth ; and ‘ greed ’ for the longing that one has for riches and 
such insentient things. 

'By the heart' —‘Heart’ here stands for the Mind ;— 
‘ sanction ’ is satisfaction of mind. The real condition of 
things is this : Buddhi and other principles are located inside 
the Heart ; and even though deluded persons have recourse to 
such unrighteous acts as the killing of animals apart from 
sacrifices, the eating of prohibited food and so forth,—thinking 
them to be right ‘ Dharma,’—yet they have compunctions in 
their hearts ; in the case of the performance of actions pre¬ 
scribed in the Veda, on the other hand, the Mind feels satisfied. 
• 

The sense of all this is as follows :—‘ The Bhao'tna that 
I am going to expound is not one beset with the said 
Refects ;—it is one that is actually followed by high-souled 
persons and towards which the Mind itself urges us. For these 
reasons it is only right that great regard should be paid to the 
Bharmas that are going to be propounded.’ 

Or, ‘ Heart ’ may be taken as standing for the Veda ; the 
Veda, duly studied and borne within the heart in the form 
of ideas and conceptions, is called ‘ heart.’ 

The present statement refers to the following three 
cases :—(1) when a person, without much thought, under¬ 
takes an action, through sheer impulse,—it must be right; this 
is what is meant by ‘ sanctioned by the heart ’;—(2) the same 
expression also includes the case when one acts according to 
custom, depending upon the dictum ‘ that is the right path 
by which great men have gone ’;—(3) when ‘ learned ’ persons, 
without any ulterior motives, are found to act in a certain 
manner they are never blamed for it, and even wlfen people 
do not find their action authorised (by the Veda), they accept 
the fact that it must be based upon the Veda. In every way 
the present verse makes men have recourse to activity. «. 

.21 
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Other people explain this verse as serving the purpose 
of providing a general definition of ‘ Dharma ’; the sense 
l>eing—‘ that whicli is done by such persons should be regarded 
as Dharma ’ ; this definition is applicable to all forms of 
Dharma ,—that which is directly prescribed by the Veda, 
that which is laid down in the Smrti and also that which 
is got at from Right Usage. In accordance with this 
explanation, however, the right reading would be —‘yah elaih 
sevyate tarn dharmam mhodhata 


II. Selfishness Deprecated 


VERSE IX 

It is not right to be absorbed in desires— “ But there 

IS IN THIS WORLD, NO ABSOLUTE ABSENCE OF DESIRE ; FOR 

THE STUDY OF THE VEDAS ITSELF IS PROMPTED BY DESIRE, 

AS ALSO EVERY ACT PRESCRIBED IN THE VEDA.”—(2) 

Bhasya. 

The man for whom desire for reward forms the sole motive 
to act is said to he * absorbed in desires ’; and it is this charac¬ 
ter that is expressed by the abstract noun Kdmatmatd ; the 
term ‘ citrnan 9 in this compound denoting preponderance. 

# *It is not right * — i.e., it is deprecated. 

[An objection is raised]—“ This deprecation leads us to 
infer that the said absorption in desires is prohibited.—This 
means that the text contains the prohibition of all such sacri¬ 
fices as the Saurya and the like, which are performed with a 
dfesire for a definite reward. Or, why should we specify the 
Saurya and other sacrifices ? All performance of actions is for 
the accomplishment of a desirable end ; no one acts simply for 
the accomplishing of the act itself ; in fact there is no action 
without results. As for the assertion (contained in 4.63) that 

* one should not act aimlessly ’ [which might be taken to 
imply that there arc aimless actions, such as] pouring liba¬ 
tions on extinguished fire, or seeking for information regard¬ 
ing what is happening to kings and places of other countries, 
—in reality, in these cases also there is some result follow¬ 
ing .from the act ; and all that is meant by calling them 
‘ aimless ’ is that they do not bring about any important re¬ 
sults, in the shape of attainment of Heaven, acquisition of 
village-property and so forth, which are useful to men in 
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the invisible and visible spheres. It might be argued 
that—‘It may be that the action brings about a reward; what 
is meant is that the man should have no desire for that 
reward; even though, in the very nature of things, the 
reward will follow.’ Even so the Saury a and other sacri¬ 
fices would be without rewards ; that alone is regarded as 
‘ reward ’ which is actually desired ; so that there could be 
no ‘ reward ’ for one who has no desires. In the ordinary 
world, we do not find any such activity as is absolutely in¬ 
dependent of a desire for reward. Nor have we any such 
Yedic declaration as that ‘ in connection with Vedic actions 
alone there should be no desire for reward.’ On the con¬ 
trary, all Yedic acts have been prescribed as bringing 
definite rewards ; so that if desire for rewards is interdicted, 
it would mean that the acts would not be done ; and this 
would militate against the spirit of the Vedas. As regards 
the compulsory acts (prescribed in the Veda), there is no 
possibility of rewards in their case. Then again, since the 
prohibition in the text is a general one (and not restricted' 
to Veaic acts only), it would lead to the cessation of all 
ordinary activity of the world, and would thus run counter 
to visible practice also, and it comes to this that no one 
should do anything, all should sit silent.” 

To the above objection we make the following reply :—(1) 

11 has been argued that the Text implies the prohibition of 
the Saury a and such other sacrifices, which are admittedly 
prompted by desire for rewards ; as regards this, the author 
is himself going to say (in Verse 5) that 4 the man fulfils the 
desires he may have entertained ’; if he had meant to prohibit 
(by the present verse) such acts, how could there be any 
4 entertainment’ or 4 fulfilment’ of desires ? 

(2) The second point urged is that, since the'text does not 
specify Vedic acts alone, the interdict would apply, to ordi*ary 
actions also. But the required specification lias already been made' 
by the text (in the preceding verse), where it says—‘ Learn 
thatEharma ’; which shows that it is Dharma (and not the 
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ordinary activity of the world) that forms the subject-matter 
of the present discourse. 

(3) The third point raised is that—“in as much as no 
rewards are mentioned in connection with the compulsory 
acts, there can he no possibility of any desire for rewards 
in the case of these ; so that no useful purpose could be 
served by the prohibiting of such desires."—Now in 
answer to this we make the following observations :—(«) By 
reason of no rewards being spoken of, no one would ever 
undertake the performance of any compulsory act, unless he 
were a person thoroughly conversant with the scriptures (and 
hence realising the importance of compulsory duties) : and ( b ) 
in the case of the San'nja and such other acts as have rewards 
mentioned in connection with them, finding that men are 
prompted to their performance by desire for those rewards, 
•people might be led to the generalisation that whatever one 
is to do should be done with the desire for a definite reward ; 
and thus come to undertake the performance of the compul- 
• sory acts also only through a desire for reward, even though 
no such reward has been spoken of in the scriptures. And it 
is with a view to preclude these possibilities that the text lays 
down the interdict. Though the general rule is that— (a) an 
act which is mentioned as leading to a definite result can only 
'be performed with a view to that result, {h) while that which 
is laid down in the scriptures as not bringing any reward, and 
in connection with which one cannot assume a reward accord¬ 
ing to the principle enunciated in relation to the VMvajit - 
sacrifice [Puiwamlmamsa-Sutra, 4.3. 15-16 ; that where no 
reward is mentioned, the attainment of heaven should be re¬ 
garded as the reward], can never be performed otherwise 
(than in the purely disinterested manner),—yet there may 
be persons who are conversant with this principle ; and it is t6 
these persoift that the text addresses the exhortation ; speci¬ 
ally as it would be rather difficult to carry conviction to such 
persons by mere reasoning ; and the requisite knowledge is 
conveyed in a simpler and easier manner by means of direct 
advice. It is for this reason that the author has, in a friendly 
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spirit, conveyed a teaching which is thoroughly established by 
proofs. 

Though the word 'Kama' is generally found to be used 
in the sense of sexual desire , yet, since in the present context 
that sense is not applicable, it has to be taken as synonymous 
with ‘ iehchhd ’ (Desire) and * abhild^a* (Longing). So that 
in view of what follows, the meaning of the text comes to be 
that ‘ one should not undertake the performance of all acts 
simply with a desire for reward.’ 

The opponent, taking the ‘ absorption in desires ’ to mean 
mere presence of desire in general,, urges the following 
objection :— 

“ But there is in this world , no absolute absence of desires; 
that is, as a matter of fact, in this world, there is no 
activity for one who is entirely without desire. To say 
nothing of such acts as cultivation of land, trade and the 
like, which are done by men of experience,—even the 
‘study of the Veda,’ the learning of the Veda, which the boy , 
is made to do by his father and others, being even chastised by 
them, even this is not possible without some desire ; reading 
consists in the uttering of words ; and utterance never 
proceeds, like the sound of thunder, without desire.— 
‘Well, if the Boy desires to read, why is he beaten ?’-—It' 
is by beating that his desire is aroused ;-the only difference is 
that in connection with things that the person likes, the 
desire arises of itself (and does not need an incentive in the 
shape of the beating).—Similarly ‘ the acts prescHbed in the 
Veda* —as compulsory in connection with the Barsha- 
purmndsa and other sacrifices are not possible without desire. 
There is no possibility of a man giving away to Deities things 
that belong t> himself, unless there is a desire in him for doing 
so. Hence the prohibition of ‘ absorption in desires ’ becomes 
an interdict upon all acts prescribed in the Veda and in the 
Smrtis.”—(3) 


. 
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VERSE III 
( Pui'vapaksa Continued .) 

Desire has its root in Thought; Sacrifices proceed from 

Thought ; Vows and Restraints—all these have been 

DESCRIBED AS ORIGINATING IN THOUGHT.—(3) 

Bhdsya. 

It has been asserted (in the preceding verse) that the 
performance of sacrifices is not possible without desire ; this 
is explained still more clearly in the present verse. 

Thought is the root of sacrifice and other acts, as also 
of desire ; when a man is going to perform a sacrifice, or any 
act, he must think of it: and when the thinking has been 
Tlone, there must follow, from the said Thinking, Desire,— 
however undesirable this latter may be ; for instance, when 
a man, going to cook, lights fire, there arises, from the fire, 
the undesirable smoke also. Thus it is impossible that 
sacrifices should be performed and there should be no 
desire at all. 

Question. —“ What is this Thought, which is the root of 
•all action ? ” 

Answer .—We explain it as follows :— Thought is that 
function ot the mind which precedes Desire and Resolution ; 
all these three are functions of the mind, and they are at 
the root of all activity. As a matter of fact, no physical 
activity is possible without Thought. What happens in the case 
of all activity is that —(g) first of all we have the Thought 
or Idea of the exact nature of a thing, and what is meant by 
‘Thought,’ in the present context is the cognition that one 
has of a certain thing as capable of accomplishing a definite 
desirable purpose (b) after this follows a longing, a wish ; 
and this is ‘ desire ’;—( c ) after the desire has arisen in the 
form ‘how may I obtain it,’ the man resolves, determines, 
that h* shall act (towards the obtaining of the thing); and 
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this is ‘ Resolution .’ It is only after these three mental 
operations have been gone through that the man proceeds to 
that external activity which would accomplish the desired 
end. For instance, when a man is hungry, (a) he thinks 
of—has the idea of—the action of eating,— (b) then he 
desires * may I eat,’— (o) then comes the resolution ‘ I shall 
desist from all other activity and take to eating,’—( d ) then 
he says to the persons in charge of the place where, the act 
of eating is to be done—‘ make ready,’ ‘ set the kitchen going.’ 

[ Objection ]—“ If this is so, then Sacrifices and other acts 
do not proceed from mere Thought , but from Thought, Long¬ 
ing and Resolution; then why is it said that Sacrifices 
proceed from Thought ? ” 

f Answer] —There is no force in this objection, since 
Thought is the prime cause. It is in view of this that the 
author is going to assert (in the next verse) that ‘ there is- 
no action done by one who is entirely without desires.' 

Vows —A 4 vow ’ consists in a mental resolve, in the form 
‘this shall be done by me as long as I live ’; to this class " 
belong the vows of the Sndtaka. 

Restraints—are negative in their character,—such as 
desisting from killing and so forth. 

[The meaning of all this is that] without thought there is_ 
neither activity towards what ought to be done, nor desisting 
from what is prohibited and ought not to be done.”—(3) 

VERSE IV 

(Pnrvapoksa concluded.) 

No ACTION IS EVER FOUND IN THIS WORLD TO BE DONE BY 

A MAN ENTIRELY WITHOUT DESIRES ; WHATEVER A MAN 

DOES IS THE OUTCOME OF DESIRE.—(4) 

/. Bhdsya. 

The preceding verse has described the fact that such 
activity and cessation from activity as are laid down in the 
scriptures are dependent upon knowledge ; and the present 
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verse speaks of similar dependence in the case of ordinary 
acts of the world; this is the difference between the two 
verses. 

‘Iha ’ means 4 in tins world ’;—* Karhichit ’ means ‘ ever,’ 
‘ at any time.’ During the waking state, no action is ever 
found in this world to be done by any person who is without 
desire for performing that action. 

Whatever act, scriptural or temporal,—the permitted or 
the prohibited—is done is the outcome of desire. Since 
desire is the cause of all activity, every act is called the 
‘ outcome of desire.’ 

Thus the position becomes extremely difficult: ‘It is not 
right to be absorbed in desires ’ (as declared in Verse 2), and 
yet there is no activity without desire.—(t) 


VERSE V 

[Answer to the above Purvapakqa) 

9 

Behaving in the right manner, in regard to these 
(desires), a man attains the position of Immortals ; 

AND EVEN IN THIS WORLD HE OBTAINS ALL THE DESIRES 
THAT HE MAY HAVE THOUGHT OF.—(5) 

<* 

Bhusi/a. 

To the above Puroupakm, the Author replies in this verse. 

[What is meant is that] one should behave in the right 
tnanner in regard to these —desires. 

“ What is this right behaviour ?” 

It consists in doing an act exactly in the manner in which 
it .is found mentioned in the scriptures. That is, in regard to 
the compulsory acts one should not think of rewards at all, 
for the simpta reason that no rewards have been mentioned 
in connection with them ; while in regard to the 'voluntary 
acts, there is no prohibition of thinking of rewards, for the 
simple reason that these acts are actually mentioned as bring¬ 
ing definite rewards ; in fact what we know of these acts from 
22 
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the scriptural injunctions is that they are the means of obtain¬ 
ing certain rewards; so that the performance of these by a 
man who has no desire for those rewards would be doing some¬ 
thing that is not enjoined in the scriptures at all. As regards 
the compulsory acts however, to think of rewards would be a 
pure mistake ; for when the acts have not been prescribed as 
leading to any results, no results could proceed from them by 
merely the man’s seeking for them. 

By doing so [i.e., by behaving rightly in regard to desires] 
one goes to —attains— the position of Immortals. ‘Immortals ’ 
are the Gods ; their ‘ position ’ is Heaven ; and by reason of 
the Gods residing in Heaven, the term ‘ position ’ is applied to 
the gods themselves, the position being identified with the 
occupier of the position ; just as we have in the expression 
‘ the elevated sheds are shouting ’ [where the ‘ sheds ’ stand for 
the men occupying them]. Hence the compound ‘ Amaraloka ’ 
is to be expounded as a Karmadharaya —‘ the immortal posi¬ 
tions ’; and with the abstract affix * tal 9 we have the forip 
* amaralokata .’ So the meaning is that * he obtains the charac¬ 
ter of a divine being,’ ‘ he attains divinity.’ The author has 
made use of this expression in view of metrical exigencies. 

Or, the compound * amaralokata ’ may be-explained as one 
who sees —‘ lokayati’ — the gods —‘ amaran ’; the term ‘ lolta 9 
being derived from the root ‘ loka* with the passive affix 
‘an* (according to Pilijini 3.2.1) ; and then the abstract affix 
tal added to it; so that the meaning is that ‘ he becomes cap¬ 
able of seeing the Gods ’; and this also means that he attains 
heaven. 

Or again, the expression may mean that ‘ he is looked upon 
as a God ’—‘ amara iva lokyate ’—among men. 

This whole passage is mere declamatory Arthavada; and it 
does not lay down Heaven as the result actually following from 
the action spoken of ; because as a matter of fact, the compulsory 
acts do not lead to any results at all, while the voluntary acts 
are prescribed as leading to diverse results. So that what the 
«attaining of heaven ’ spoken of in the text means is the due 
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fulfilment of what is enjoined in the scriptures; which is only 
an indirect way of saying that ‘ that particular end is attained 
with a view to which the action was done/ Thus in the case 
of the compulsory acts, the end in view would he either the 
avoiding of the sin (that might be incurred by the omission of 
the act), or the due fulfilment of what has been enjoined in 
the scriptures; and in the case of the voluntary acts, the end is 
the attaining of rewards thought of\ i.e., those contemplated 
as mentioned in the scriptures ; when a man is going to per¬ 
form an act, he thinks, in his mind, of that reward which has 
been mentioned in the scriptures as following from that act; 
having thought of that reward, he has a desire for it—‘ May I 
obtain this reward by the doing of this act"; and then he 
obtains all those desires — i.e., the desirable things. . 

In the maimer above described we have set aside the diffi¬ 
culty (that had been set up by the Purvapaksa) ; for what the 
text prohibits is not the desire for each and everything, but 
the entertaining of desires only in connection with the com¬ 
pulsory acts; and in regard to these also there must be desire 
for the obtaining of things necessary for the due performance 
of them. 

The Brahmavadins (Vediintins) however regard the words 
‘ it is not right to be absorbed in desires ’ as a prohibition of 
the Saurya and all such other acts as are laid down as bring¬ 
ing rewards; and their reason is that all actions done with a 
view to rewards become setters of bondage; and it is only when 
an act is done without any thought of rewards—doing it 
simply as an offering to Brahman—that the man becomes 
released. This is what the revered Krsi^a-Dvaipayana has de¬ 
clared in the words ( a) ‘May there be no action done with a 
view to rewards ’ ( Bhogavadgitd , 2.47),—and again, ‘The per¬ 
form-nee of an act becomes vitiated, (a) by the incompleteness 
of accessories, * ( b ) by the illiteracy of the performer, and (< c ) 
by the thought of rewards.’ 

Various explanations have been offered of the present 
verse; but we have omitted them because they are of no 
importance. • ■ 
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III. Sources of Knowledge of Dharma 

VERSE VI 

The entire Veda is the root-source of- Dharma ; also 
the Conscientious Recollection of righteous persons 

VERSED IN THE VEDA, THE PRACTICE OF GOOD (AND 

learned) Men, and their self-satisfaction.—(6) 


[The opponent raises an initial objection]—“ What is the 
relevancy of what is stated in this verse r It is Dharma 
that has been declared as the subject to be described ; and 
Dharma can be described only by means of Injunctions and 
Prohibitions. Now as regards the fact of the Veda being the 
source of Dharma, this cannot form the subject of any injunc¬ 
tion such as ‘ the Veda should be known as the source of 
Dharma, as the authoritative means of ascertaining Dharma ’? 
because this fact can be known without its being enjoined in so 
many words; certainly the fact of the Veda being the source of 
Dharma does not stand in need of being notified by any injunc¬ 
tions of such writers as Manu and others; in fact the authorita- 

• 

tiveness of the Veda regarding matters relating to Dharma is as 
self-evident as that of Direct Perception,—being based upon 
the facts that ( 1 ) it brings about cognitions that are never 
sublated, (2) that it is not the work of any person, and as 
such it is entirely free of any suspicion of falsity that might 
be due to the defects of such authors, and (3) that the words 
of the Veda itself are free from all defects. 

“ It might be argued that—‘ what the text does is to refer 
to the well-established fact of the Veda being authoritative, 
with a view to indicate that the Smitis of Manu And others are 
based upon*the Veda.’ a 

“But this explanation cannot be accepted. For this fact 
also does not need to be stated ; as (1) every Smrti, by its 
very nature, must be dependent upon a previous cognition, 
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(2) the chances of mistake in the Smrtis are precluded by the 
fact of their being accepted by great men, (3) the super-sen¬ 
suous things spoken of in the Smrtis could not be known to 
Manu and others (by any ordinary means of knowledge), and 
(4) every man knows it from his own experience that there is 
“ recollection ” of things taught in the Veda ; so that the only 
possible view that could be entertained regarding the Smrtis 
is that they are based upon the Veda [which, therefore, need 
not have been re-iterated in the Text]. Further, persons who 
know the Veda cannot stand in need of any Smrti for learning 
what they should do; and lastly, when the Veda itself is the 
source of Dharma , there can be no need for postulating any 
other sources (in the shape of Smrti, etc.). 

“Nor is it right to assert that ‘the conscientious recollection 
of persons versed in the Veda is also merely referred to for the 
purpose of pointing out the unauthoritative character of the 
heterodox Smrtis ’; because the unauthoritative character of 
those latter is already well established by reasoning. For 
• such heterodox people a v s the Skakya, the Bhojaka , the Ksa- 
panaka and the rest, there is no possibility of any knowledge 
of the Veda, by virtue of which they might be regarded as 
authoritative on matters treated of in their Smrtis ; because 
in the first place they do not admit any connection with the 
Veda ; secondly, they openly declare that the Veda is not 
authoritative ; thirdly, they contain teachings directly opposed 
to the Veda ; and lastly, these Smrtis clearly prohibit the 
study of the Veda. If Buddha and others had been students of 
the Veda, then alone could there be any question as to whether 
or not their Smrtis are l>ased upon the Veda. When however, 
as a matter of fact, any connection with the Veda is not even 
remotely possible, how could there be any possibility of these 
being based upon the Veda ? On the contrary, these writers 
themselves p\it forward an entirely different basis for their 
codes,—in j-he form of tradition (handed down through a serias 
of several Buddhas) ; as for example, in the following words : 
* with my divine eyes I perceive the good and bad conditions 
of Bhiksus.’ Exactly in the same manner, all such heterodox 
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people as the Bhojaka, the Pancharatro, the Nirgrantha , the 
Anarthavada , the Pa-shupata and the rest hold that their scrip-' 
tures are the works of gifted personalities, particular deities, 
capable of directly perceiving the subjects dealt with by 
them ; and they do not admit that Dharma has its source in 
nhe Veda ; in fact their scriptures contain teachings directly 
opposed to the Veda ; e.g ., some of these people, holding that 
death frees the living being from the troubles of living, hold 
all Killing to be meritorious; and this (reckless) killing is 
distinctly prohibited in the Veda; similarly, others hold 
Bathing at sacred places to be sinful, while the Veda directly 
enjoins daily bathing and living at sacred places ; so again, 
according to some people, the killing of animals at the 
Agnistoma sacrifice is sinful; and this is against the Vedic 
injunction laying down the performing of that sacrifice ;— 
lastly, some people hold that all such acts as the offering of « 
libations and sacrifices are entirely selfish, while according to 
the Veda, which prescribes various deities in connection with 
the said acts, they are performed for the sake of these several “ 
deities. So that there is distinct disagreement between the 
Veda and the said heterodox scriptures. 

“ Some people have argued as follows :— ‘ In the Veda also 
we find contradictory assertions : e.g., one passage lays down 
the holding (of the Shodashi-vessel, at the Atirfitra sacrifice), * 
while another says it should not be held; similarly one passage 
prescribes the time after Sunrise as best suited to the pour¬ 
ing of libations, while another lays down the time befot'e 
Sunrise ; so that it is quite possible that in the Veda itself— 
either in its lost Rescensions or even in such Rescensions as 
are not completely lost—there may be found injunctions con¬ 
trary to a certain Vedic injunction [and these contrary Vedic 
passages would form the basis for the non-Vedic teachings 
of the heterodox Smrtis]. The number of Vedic Rescensions 
is endless; How could all of them be known to any oae 
person V And it is quite possible that some of them might 
have become lost. So that it is quite possible that there 
may be some such Vedic Rescensional text as contains 
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direct injunctions of such acts as Eating in a vessel made of 
human hones , i emaining naked-skinned and so forth {which 
have been prescribed in some heterodox scriptures).’ 

“ Our answer to the above is as follows : — We do not deny 
the possibility of mutually contradictory teachings being found 
in the Veda ; what we mean is that in all such cases (where 
both the injunctions are equally directly perceived), both in¬ 
junctions stand upon the same footing, and consequently the 
two acts are regarded as optional alternatives. In the case in 
question however ( i.e ., when the teaching of a heterodox 
scripture is found to contradict the direct teaching of the 
Veda), the Vedic text (in support of the heterodox teaching) 
could only be assumed ; but there can be no occasion for the 
assumption of a text directly contradictory to one that is 
directly perceived. The mere possibility of a Vedic text (in 
• support of the heterodox teaching) cannot lead to any cer¬ 
tainty regarding its actual existence ; while the Vedic injunc¬ 
tion to the contrary is directly perceptible and certain ; and 
* certainly a certain text can never be sublated by an uncertain 
one. As for the theory of ‘lost Rescensions,’ we shall deal 
with it in detail later on, in our comments on this same verse. 
As regards the (orthodox) Smr/is of Manu and others, their 
# relationship to directly perceptible Vedic texts is quite patent; 
in some cases they are related to the Vedic mantras , in others 
to the Vedic deities, and in others again with substances and 
other details. No such relationship is possible in the case of 
the heterodox Smrtis ; hence no authority can ever belong to 
them (for the purpose of re-iterating which fact there could be 
a reference to the ‘Recollection of persons versed in the Veda.’) 

“As regards Practice ,—that which consists in what is 
actually done, with a view to invisible results, by persons 
learned in the Veda,—its authoritative character is exactly 
like that of Recollection (Smrti) ; because that also has its 
basis in the Veda. On the other hand, wrong Practice is 
generally based upon visible causes (of greed, &c.), and un¬ 
learned parsons are apt to commit mistakes ; hence it can not 
have any authority at all. 
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“ Similarly with Self-satisfaction. 

• “If again the authority of the Veda, of Recollection 
and of Practice were dependent upon the teachings of 
Manu and others (in the shape of the present verse), 
on what would the authority of these latter rest ? If 
on other teachings—such as ‘the Smarta Dharma has 
been expounded by Manu,’—then, whence the authority of 
these latter ? In fact, the ultimate criterion as to what is 
authoritative and what is not authoritative, would be a 
purely logical one, and it would not consist in any teaching 
at all. So that the present verse is absolutely useless ; 
and so also other similar verses that follow.” 

Our answer to the above objection is as follows :— 

The authors of treatises on Dharma proceed to compose 
their works for the expounding of their subject for the 
benefit of such persons as are not learned (in the Vedas).- 
Hence it is that having themselves learnt from the Veda that 
the Astaka and such other acts should be performed, they 
incorporate in their own work the injunctions of these acts, 
for the purpose of conveying the same knowledge to others ; 
similarly in the case of such matters as the authoritative 
character of the Veda [which are known by the Smf-tu 
writers themselves from the Veda, and yet they proceed to 
include that information in their work for the edification of 
persons not equally learned]. As a matter of fact, there are 
many enquirers who are incapable of ascertaining truth by 
means of independent reasoning,—not being endowed with 
an intellect capable of ratiocination ; and for the benefit of 
these persons even a logically established fact is stated by 
the writers in a friendly spirit. Hence what is herein stated 
regarding Veda being the source of Dharma is a well-estab¬ 
lished fact. What the statement ‘ Veda is the source of 
Dharma ! means is that ‘ the fact of Veda being* the source 
of Dharma has been ascertained after due consideration, and 
one should never doubt its authoritative character.’ Even in 
ordinary experience we find people teaching others facts 
ascertained by other means of knowledge ; e.g. [when the 
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physician teaches]—‘ you should not eat before the food 
already token has been digested, for indigestion is the source 
of disease.’ It cannot he rightly urged that “ those who are 
unable to comprehend, by reasoning, the fact of Veda being 
the source of Dharraa, can not comprehend it through teaching 
either ”; for as a matter of fact we lind that when certain 
persons are known to be * trustworthy,’ people accept their 
word as true, without any further consideration. The whole 
of the present section therefore is based on purely logical 
facts, and not on the Veda. In other cases also,— e.g., in the 
case of Smrtis dealing with law-suits, &c.—what is propounded 
is based upon logic, as we shall show later on, as occasion 
arises. How the performance of the Atfaka, etc., is based upon 
the Veda we shall show in the present context itself. 

The word ‘ Veda ’ here stands for the Rg, Yaju§ and 
Sftman, along with their respective Brulnnaiias ; all these are 
liully distinguished, by students, from all other sentences (and 
compositions). Learners who have their intellect duly 
.cultured through series of teachings, understand, as soon as 
a Vedic passage is uttered, that it is Veda,—their recognising 
of the Veda being as easy as the recognition of a man as 
a BrShmana. This word ‘ Veda ’ is applied to the whole collec¬ 
tion of sentences,—beginning with ‘ Agnimlle purohitam * 
V Agnirvai decanumcaruu ,’ and ending with ‘ Xamsamidyuvase,’ 
*atha mahamratam ’ (Rgveda); as also to the several individual 
sentences forming part of the said collection; and this ap¬ 
plication of the word is not direct in the one case and indirect 
in the other,—as is the case with the word ‘ village ’ as 
applied (directly) to the entire group of habitations, and 
(indirectly) to each individual habitation. In the case of 
the word ‘ village ’ the twofold usage is based upon the prin¬ 
ciple that words denoting the composites are also applicable 
to the components ; the word ‘ village ’ is known to be used 
generally in the sense of ‘ a group of houses,’• and yet in 
the case of* such expressions as ‘ the village is burnt,’ it is 
used in the sense of a few individual houses in the village ; 
as it is when people say ‘ the village has been burnt,’ v&en 
23 
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in reality only a few houses hare been burnt. Or, in this 
case also the word ‘ village ’ may be regarded as used in the 
sense of the group only ; and what happens is that it is the 
burning , which, though really pertaining to only a portion 
of that group, is spoken of as pertaining to the entire group 
as related to the said portion ; specially as it is only through 
its components that a composite can have any connection 
with an act; in fact the composite’s connection with acts can 
be none other than that of the components ; apart from 
the components, the composite cannot be either seen or 
touched. 

We now proceed to explain the etymology of the word 
‘ Veda ’ The ‘ Veda ’ is that from which people derive their 
knowledge of Dhavma, which cannot be known from any 
other source of knowledge —[vidunti asmdt iti redatp] ; and this 
knowledge of Dharma is derived from each individual,, 
sentence; hence the name is not restricted to the entire 
collection of Adhiyayas and Anuvakas that go under 
the name ‘ Rgveda .’ It is on this understanding that * 
the penalty of having the tongue cut off is inflicted 
(upon the Shudra) when he pronounces a single sentence 
out .of the Veda. On the same principle also is the 
epithet ‘ whole 9 found in the injunction that ‘ the whole 
Veda should be studied,’ where it serves to indicate the 
necessity of studying all the sentences contained in the 
Veda; otherwise (if the epithet ‘ whole ’ were not there) 
the learner would be satisfied with the reading of only a 
few sentences, and would not read the whole Veda. All 
this we shall explain in detail in the present work. 

This Veda is variously divided. The Same Veda is 
said to have a thousand ‘ paths ’ (*,<?., Rescensions), in 

the shape of ‘ Sdtya,' ‘ Mugti ,’ ‘ ilftydyaniya ’'and so 

forth ; there are a hundred Rescensions of tif\¥hjurveda, in 
the shape oi ‘ Kathaka’ ‘ Vajamndyaka ’ and the rest; tljere 
are twenty-one Recensions of the Rgveda ; and nine of the 
Atharva Veda in the shape of * Modaka ’ ‘ Paippaladaka ,’ 
andoo forth. \ 

\ 
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[Objection] —“ No one regards the Atharva as a Veda : (a) 
1 The science is three-fold, consisting of the Kk, the Taj us 
and the Saman/ (6) 4 The Sun moves forward, endowed 
with the three Vedas ’ (Taittirlya Brahmapa, 3.12.91), (c) 
‘ One should keep up the observance of studying the three 
Vedas ’ ; [all these speak of only three Vedas]. In fact we 
also find a prohibition regarding the Atharva—‘ One should 
not recite the Atharvanas.’ It is in view of all these that 
people regard the followers of the Atharvana as heretics , be¬ 
yond the pale of the Vedic Triad.” 

[Answer] —This is not right; all good men agree in regard¬ 
ing the Atharvana as a Veda. In this Smrti itself (11.33) we 
find the expression ‘ shrutlratharvangiraslhj where the Atharva 
is spoken of as ‘ shrutij and ‘ skruti * is the same as ‘ Veda.’ 

Further [whether a certain Veda is called ‘Veda’ or 
ilot is of no import] ; when certain passages— e.y., those 
prescribing the Agnihotra and other sacrifices, which all people 
# call ‘ Veda ’—are regarded as authoritative in matters regard¬ 
ing Dharma, they are so accepted, not because they are 
called by the name of ‘ Veda —because the name ‘ Veda ’ is 
sometimes applied to Itihasa and the Ayurveda also, when, 
for instance, it is said that ‘ Itihasa and Parana are the fifth 
Veda’ ( Chhandogya•> Vpanisad, 7.1.2), [and yet these are not 
regarded as authorities on Dharma] but because they are 
independent of human agency, and help to make known our 
duties, and because they are free from mistakes; and all these 
conditions are fulfilled by the Atharva: such acts as the 
Jyotistoraa and the like are prescribed in the Atharva just as 
they are in the Yajus and the other Vedas. Some people 
have fallen into the mistake that the Atharva cannot be 
Veda because it abounds in teachings of acts dealing with 
malevolent ipagic (witchcraft). As a matter of fact, male¬ 
volent magic, as leading to the deatli of living beings, is 
always prohibited. 

[It is described, because] it is employed by the priests 
of kings who are well versed in magical spells ; but it is 
deprecated, 
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It has been argued above that “ the Atharva is : not 
mentioned among Vedas, in such passages as * the Sun 
moves, endowed with the three Vedas.’”—But the passages 
quoted are merely declamatory (Arthavada); it is therefore 
of no consequence whether or not the Atharva is men¬ 
tioned among them. Or, the passages that speak of ‘ three 
Vedas,’ ‘ the triple science,’ and so forth may be taken as 
referring to the three kinds of mantras; besides the three 
kinds of mantras found in the Rk, Yajus and Sam a Vedas, 
there is no fourth kind,—the Exhortations, the Invocations, 
the lowly recited Prayers and the Hymns to Indra, and such 
other Mantras being all included under these three. In 
the Atharva Veda also, the mantras mentioned are all of 
the ‘ Rk ’ class; hence so far as the classification according 
to the kind of mantra is concerned, it comes under the 
1 Ijtgveda.’ 

As regards the interdict placed upon the study of the Atharva 
Veda, it indicates a conclusion quite the reverse of that which 
it has been cited (by the opponent) to prove: A prohibition 
is possible only of what is otherwise possible [so that the very 
prohibition proves that the said study was, and should be, 
prevalent, except under the circumstances referred to in the 
interdict]. Or, the passage quoted may simply mean that. 
‘ one should not mix up the performance of acts enjoined in 
the other three Vedas with that of those prescribed in the 
Atharva Veda; for instance, during the performance of the 
Fachastoma sacrifices, the reciting of all Rk, Saman and Yajus 
mantras is enjoined, and the said prohibition precludes the 
reciting, at this sacrifice, of the mantras occurring in the 
Atharva Veda. 

The above-described Veda —which is a particular kind of 
literary compilation, not by any human author, ^hich is divi¬ 
ded into several ‘ Rescensions,’ and known under the name 
‘ Mantra-Brdhmam ’—is the ‘ root,’ — i.e., the authority , the 
means of knoioing —‘ of Dharma..' ‘ Rootf here means cause. 
The Veda and Smrti can be a * cause ’ only in the sense that 
they'serve to make knou>n, —not in that of producing, nor in 
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that helping to stand , which are the two senses in which the 
‘ root 9 is the cause of the 'I ree. 

The term ‘ dharma ’ we have already explained above; it 
is that which a man should do, and which is conducive to his 
welfare, and of a character different from such acts as are 
amenable to perception and the other ordinary means of 
knowledge. Land-cultivation, service, &c., also are conducive 
to man’s welfare ; but this fact of their being so beneficial is 
ascertained by means of positive and negative induction ; and 
as regards the sort of cultivation that brings a good harvest 
of grains, this is ascertained by direct perception and 
other ordinary means of knowledge. On the other hand, the 
fact of sacrifices being conducive to welfare, and the manner 
in which they are beneficial, through the intervention of the 
‘ Apurva,’—all this is not amenable to perception or other 
Ordinary means of knowledge. ‘Welfare’is that which is, 
in its most general form, spoken of as ‘ pleasure,’ consisting of 
the attaining what is desirable, in the shape of Heaven, 
landed property and so forth, and also ( b ) the avoiding of 
what is generally spoken of as ‘ pain,’ which consists of illness, 
poverty, unhappiness, Hell and so forth. Others regard the 
attaining of Supreme Bliss only as ‘ welfare.’ 

. This Dharma is learnt from such passages in the Brahmanas 
as contain the i Uh* and other injunctive expressions. In some 
cases we learnt it also from mantras ; e.g., from such mantras 
as‘ Vasantaya kapihjaldn dlabhate ‘ offers the Kapinjala birds 
to Vasanta’ ( Yajasaneyi Samhita, 24. 20). Among these such 
passages as contain the word ‘ Kama ’ (‘ desire ’) indicate that 
the act therein enjoined is to be performed for the purpose 
of obtaining a definite result; e.g., ‘ Souryancharunnirvapdt 
brahnutparchasakamah ,’ (‘ one desirous of acquiring Brahmic 
glory should^offer cooked rice to Surya’), ‘ Vaishvadevim san - 
yrahinlm nircapet gramakamoh * (‘ one desirous qf acquiring 
lan'ded property should offer the SangrahinI to the Vishve- 
devas ’); and the actions thus enjoined are not done by one 
who is not desirous of obtaining the particular results sjjoken 
of. There are other acts which are pointed out as compulsory, 
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by means of such words as ‘ yavajjivam ’ (‘ throughout one’s 
life ’) and so forth. These are not performed with a view to 
any results,—there being no results mentioned as following 
from them. Nor will it be right to assume, in this case also, 
a definite result in the shape of Heaven, in accordance with 
the ‘Vishvajit’—principle (laid down in the Purva-Mimansa 
SOtra 4. 3.15-16); because the presence of such words as 
‘throughout life’ and so forth already indicates that these are 
to be performed without any reference to results, and the 
omission of these acts simply involves the sin of disobeying 
the scriptural injunction. So that it is with a view to avoid 
this sin that the acts thus prescribed are performed. This 
same holds good regarding prohibitions—such as ‘the Brah- 
mana should not he killed,’ ‘wine should not be drunk ’; the 
avoiding of the prohibited act is not for the purpose of any re¬ 
ward, but simply for the purpose of avoiding something sinful.' 

‘ Entire ,’—whole. That is, there is not a single word, 
consonant or vowel (of the Veda) that is not conducive to r 
Dharma. 

Some people raise the following objection against this :— 

“ It has been asserted that the Veda consists of injunctions, 
descriptions, mantras and names, and Dhamxt is of the na¬ 
ture of what should be done. Now it is only right that the 
Injunctive passages should be the means of knowing Bkar¬ 
ma ; as it is from these that we learn that sacrifice and other 
acts should be done,— e.g ., 4 the Jgnihotra should he offered,’ 

‘an offering of curds should be made,’ ‘offerings should be 
made in the morning and in the evening, to Agni and Pra- 
jfipati,’ 4 one desirous of attaining Heaven should pour 
libations into the fire.’ The whole set of these passages points 
to the particular action of 4 Agnikotra ’ as one that-should 
be done; ‘curds’ are the substance to be offered,at the same 
sacrifice, Agni and Prajapati are the deities to whom the 
offerings are to be made,—and the ‘ desire for heaven ’ is the 
qualifying condition for the performer. 

“ But in the Veda there are many such passages as—(a) 

‘ Agni is all the deities, Agni is the divine power of oblations, 
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he invites the Gods and makes offerings to them,’ &c., and 
again (b) ‘ Prajapati cut out his own fat ’ and so forth ; and 
certainly such passages do not lay down anything to be 
done ; all that they do is either to relate some past event or 
to describe some entirely irrelevant thing. If his own fat 
was cut out by Prajapati, let him cut it; what is that to us ? 
Similarly the fact of Agni being all deities does not help 
in the offerings to Agni; that Agni is the deity to whom the 
offering should be made having been declared by the word 
‘ Agni * itself ; if Agni is some other deity, then the mere fact 
of his being another deity would rule him out as a recipient 
of that offering. As for inviting , that also is .laid down by 
another passage ‘ wo invite Agni, O Agni! ’ &c. And lastly, 
as for the mention of Agni inviting and making offerings to 
the Gods, this is absolutely meaningless. 

• “ As regards mantras again, there are some,— e.g. t (a) 
‘ There was neither death nor immortality, &c.,’ (Rgveda, 
10.129.2), (6) ‘ Sudeva might fall to-day never to return, 
%c.,’ (Rgveda, 10.95.14) and so forth—which either des¬ 
cribe some past event or contain a wailing; and what Dhar¬ 
ma could such mantras expound ? At that time there was 
neither death, nor immortality, nor life—certainly no living 
being having been born before creation, there was no life 
or death of any one; during the universal dissolution also, 
there may come about the death of all things, or it may not 
come about,—it does not teach us auything as to anything 
to be done. Similarly, Sudeva, a certain highly meritorious 
godlike man, might to-day fall, i.e., —might throw himself 
into a pit—never to return— i.e., after which fall he cannot 
come back to life;—this is how Pururavas, separated from 
Urvashl^ bewailed. 

Similarly as regards Names,— e.g , as * one should sacri¬ 
fice with the Udbhid,’ ‘one should sacrifice with the 
Balabhid,’ *fec., &c.,—they do not enjoin any act or 
substance; the enjoining of the action being done by the 
verb (‘should sacrifice’), and the word ‘Balabhid’ and * Ud¬ 
bhid, fyc., not being expressive of any substance; speoially 
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as the substance for the sacrifice in question in the form 
of Soma —is got at from its archetype by virtue of the 
direct injunction [that ‘ the ectypal sacrifices are to be 
performed in the manner of their archetypes,’ and the arche¬ 
type of the Udbhid sacrifice is the Jyotistoma at which 
soma-juice is the substance offered]; and hence there is 
no necessity for twisting the words ‘ udbhid/ &c., to yield the 
name of some sacrificial material [such as tree or spade , 
which may be indicated by the etymology of the word 
‘ udbhid / which means * that which shoots out ’ or ‘ that with 
which digging is done’]. Thus it is clear that no dharma is 
indicated by the names. How then can it be said that ‘ the 
entire Veda is the root of dharma ? * ” 

Our answer to the above is as follows :—It is just in view 
of these doubts that the Author has added the epithet 
'entire'-, by which it is meant that all these passages that 
have been cited by the objector help in providing knowledge 
of Dharma. 

(A) First, as regards Arthavadas , these are not meant ^ 
to be construed apart from the injunctive passages; it is 
only if they were so construed that they would fail to help 
in the knowledge of dharma. As a matter of fact, we find 
that if the Arthavada is taken apart by itself, it remains 
syntactically defective; and this leads us to conclude that 
they subserve the purposes of the corresponding injunctive 
passages; being so subservient to these latter, they come 
to be construed along with them; and hence they have 
got to be explained in such a manner as to make them fit 
in with the corresponding injunction. Thus the mention of 
Prajapati having cut his fat cannot be taken by itself; it 
has to be taken as supplementing an injunction; in view 
of the fact however that the Arthavadas do not denote a 
substance, a sacrificial accessory, or any such thing as 
generally forms the direct object of injunction, they are 
construed differently, as eulogising what is directly enjoined, 
and thus come to be recognised as supplementing the injunc¬ 
tion.^ This praise of the enjoined thing is also expressed by 
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the Arthavada; for instance, the sense of the passage in 
question is this— 4 it is so necessary to perform animal-sacrifices 
that, at a time when no animals were available, and there 
was no other remedy, Prajapati constituted himself into the 
animal and cut out his own fat.’ That such is the construc¬ 
tion to be put upon the Arthavada is shown by the fact that 
whenever we have Arthavadas , they always accompany 
injunctive passages. 'I hus even though the sense of the 
injunction is comprehended even without the accompanying 
Arthavada,—e.g., in the case of the injunction ‘ one should 
offer the Kapinjala birds to Vasanta/ we comprehend the 
injunction from the sentence itself,-yet the Arthavadas are 
not absolutely useless; for when the Arthavada is there, it 
is not right to deduce the injunction from the injunctive 
sentence only. The Veda is not the work of any author; we 
-cannot argue (from the analogy of human speeches) that 
* since in one case the injunction has no Arthavada to help 
it, it need not have it in another case also’;—the Arthavadas 
* are there, we have to construe them; and what we have 
shown above is the only right way in which the particular 
Arthavada can be construed. Nor is there anything very 
extraordinary in this; in ordinary practice also, we find 
eulogistic words accompanying injunctions; for instance, 
at the time that the master is paying wages to his servants, 
some servant says affectionately (in regard to another)—‘This 
Devadatta is a good servant, he is always present, knows the 
occasions of service and is always careful about it.’ Thus wc 
find that Arthavadas also serve the purpose of enjoining,■ 
through the eulogising of what is enjoined by the injunction. 
In fact, in certain cases, details of what is enforced by the in-, 
junction are got at from the Arthavada only; for instance, when 
the injunction says, ‘ wet pebbles are to be put in/ this injunc¬ 
tion stands in need of some wetting substance , such as butter 
oil/etc.; sp that when it is followed by the Arthavada, 4 Butter 
is glory/ this praise of Butter leads us to conclude that Butter 
is the wetting substance to be used. Similarly the Arthavada 
4 those who have recourse to these Ratris become respected * 
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serves to point out the qualifying conditions for the performers 
of the Ratri-satra sacrifice. From all this it is clear that 
Artliavadas also are ‘ the root of Dharma.' 

(B) Next a's regards Mantras , some of them are directly 
injunctive ; e.g., the Mantra * Vasantaya kapinjalan alubhatd ’ 
(‘offers the Kapinjala birds to Vnsanta ’)- in connection with 
the AghSra- offering, the deity to whom the oifering is to be 
made is pointed out by the mantra *lta Indr a urdhvo ' dhvarah, 
etc.’. In this case the Deity is not mentioned in the passage 
that enjoins the offering, nor is it mentioned in any other 
purely injunctive passage ; the particular mantra to be used 
however is directly enjoined ns being the one that begins 
with ‘ Ita Indra ’; hence it is from the words of this mantra 
that we learn the name of the requisite Deity. There are 
thousands of such instances where the Deity is indicated by 
the words of the mantra. Then, there are certain mantras 
that are only descriptive of what is being done ; and these 
also serve the purpose of making known Dharma by remind¬ 
ing (the persons engaged in the act, of whal is to be done); 
and thus these also become ‘ root of Dharma ' by indicating 
what should be done. 

Thirdly, as regards the Names , they are never found apart 
from verbs, and hence, like verbs, they have their character 
of being the ‘ root of Dharma' well-established. Then again, as 
a matter of fact, the accessory details of sacrifices are 
generally enjoined through these names (of sacrifices); e.g., 
(a) ‘ In the Sharat season one should perform the FajapSya 
sacrifice,’ ( b ) ‘ one desirous of Kingdom of Heaven should 
perform the Vajapeya ’ [in the former we have the injunc¬ 
tion of the time of performance, and in the latter, of the 
Result , and both are mentioned along with the namfi^ of the 
sacrifice ‘ Vajapeya'’]. 

Thus it is proved that the ‘ entire Veda* is the‘root of 
Dharma.’ * 

Other people have taken the word ‘ entire ’ as added with 
a view to the possible objection that no knowledge of Dharma 
is provided by the Vedic passages laying down the ShyBha 
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and such other objectionable acts, or by the Prohibitions— 
such as ‘ one should not eat garlic.’ 

The objection anticipated by these people is as follows:— 
“ The Shyena and other sacrifices of the kind are in the form 
of malevolent spells ; and partaking of the character of 
murder, they are distinctly of the nature of ‘ Hinisa ’ (Injury); 
and since all form of injury is cruel, and all evil spells have 
been prohibited, these sacrifices must be ‘ Adharma,’ the 
opposite of ‘ Dharma’ (sinful). [And since the Veda lays 
down such sacrifices] the ‘ entir* ’ Veda cannot be the ‘root 
of Dkarma .’ For ‘ Dharma ’ has been explained as ‘ what 
should be done,’ and certainly the killing of the Br&hmana 
is not ‘ what should be done.’ How then can the passages 
laying down such acts be the * root of Dharma ’ ? Further, 
even the animal-sacrifices— Agnisomiya and the rest,—involve 
4he killing of animals, and as such are very far removed 
from the character of ‘Dharma.’ That killing is sinful 
is admitted by all enquiries. To this end it has been said 
# ‘ where the killing of living beings is Dhaimia , what can be 
Adharma?’” 

Now how is this objection anticipated ? It is anticipated 
(say these other people) by the adding of the epithet ‘ entire.’ 
There is no other use for this epithet. 

It might be asked why no reason has been given [by 
Manu, why and how the entire Veda is the root of Dharma]; 
but our answer is that this is a work in the form of Precept, 
and as such states well-established conclusions ; and those 
persons who seek after the ‘ why ’ and ‘ wherefore ’ of these 
conclusions are instructed by Purvamlwamsa. We have 
already said that this work is addressed to persons w r ho are 
prepared to learn things from Precept alone. 

Tfi^author of the Vivarana however puts forward a few 
arguments also :—It has been argued by the opponent 
th£t the Spydna and other such sacrifices, being' prohibited, 
must be ‘ adharma,’ sinful. This is quite true. But even 
though these acts are prohibited, yet in certain cases it so 
happens that some people may have their animosity too strong 
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to allow of their submitting to the general prohibition of 
killing ,—in such other passages has ‘ no living beings should be 
killed,’—and such persons derive from the Shyena, the pleasure 
of killing their enemy ; and to that small extent, as conducive 
to this pleasure, the Shyena may be regarded as ‘ dharma ’; so 
that the passage prescribing the Shyena does not cease to be the 
* source of Dharma.’ Secondly, as for prohibitions, it is only 
a person who is moved by passion to do the killing that is 
guided by the prohibition ; and the acting up to the prohi¬ 
bition only consists in not doing what is prohibited [and this 
desisting from the prohibited act is meritorious, Dharma], 
Thirdly, the prohibition of killing does not apply to the kill¬ 
ing that is done in course of the Agnisomlya and other such 
offerings ; and what is prohibited by the general prohibition 
of killing is only that killing in ordinary practice which is 
done through malice. That killing, on the other hand, which 
is distinctly enjoined and has scriptural sanction, can never 
form the subject of prohibition ; specially as the prohibition 
has its use in connection with ordinary killing. Nor is if 
possible to deduce the sinfulness of the scriptural killing, on 
the analogy of ordinary killing, from the general proposition 
that ‘ all killing is sinful.’- Because what makes the killing 
sinful is not merely its character of ‘ killing,’ but also the fact 
of its being prohibited; and we have already pointed out that 
the prohibition does not apply to the scriptural killing. 


Some people explain the word ‘ mula ,* ‘root’ to mean cause ; 
— the meaning being that ‘ of Dharma Veda is the root,—the 
basis, the cause—either directly or indirectly.’ It is the 
‘direct cause of Dharma’ in such passages as ‘ one''should 
study the Veda,’ ‘one should get up the Rgveda,' etc.’; and it 
is the ‘ indirect cause ’ when it points out the detailed form of 
the Agnihotra and such other acts. • 
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‘ Smrtishile cka tadvida-n. ’—‘ Conscientious Recollection 
of persons versed in the Veda' ;—‘ Su/fti,* 1 Recollection * is the 
idea that one has of what has been apprehended before.—The 
pronoun ‘ tat ’ (in the compound 4 tadvidam ’) stands for the 
: Veda ; and those who know the Veda are called ‘ Vedavidahy 
‘ versed in the Veda .’ The meaning thus is that another ‘ autho¬ 
rity ’ (means of knowing) for Dharma consists in the idea, 
‘‘ this should be done, that should not be done,’ entertained 
■by people learned in the Veda. 

“ It has been held that Recollection is not a reliable means 
of knowledge ; and the reason for this that is given is that 
Recollection only serves to recall what has been apprehended 
by other means of knowledge, and does not lead to the appre¬ 
hension of anything new.” 

This is true ; for the persons to whom the recollection 
belongs, it is the original means of knowledge—Trustworthy 
Assertion or Perception, etc.—that constitutes the reliable 
• # source of knowledge; and one’s own Recollection is not a 
reliable source of knowledge for himself. But for us (ordinary 
mortals), it is the Recollection of Manu and such other 
. persons that forms a reliable source of knowledge ; we have 
no other means, except the said Recollection, for knowing 
•that the Astaka and such other acts should be done. That 
the Recollection of Manu, etc., was actually in a certain form, 
we learn from the assertions made by themselves that have 
. come down to us through a long line of tradition. And from 
this Recollection we come to the conclusion that the subject- 
matter of them was actually apprehended by Manu, etc., by 
the ordinary means of knowledge ; and this is indicated by 
the fact of the Recollection being there, and no Recollection 
bein^possible without previous apprehension. 

. • . “It is qhite.possible that Manu and others have compiled 
their ‘ Recollections ’ from imagination, without having actu- 
• ally apprehended what they speak of; in the same manner 
as certain poets compose a story after having created the 
whole plot from, imagination.” .. .; j. , ,/v 
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The answer to this is as follows:—This might he so, if the 
works under consideration did not contain teachings regarding 
what * should be done.’ Teachings regarding what should be 
done are meant to lead to the performance of those acts ; 
and certainly no rational person can ever perform what is 
taught on an imaginary basis. 

“ But people might be led to perform it by mistake.” 

One man might fall into such a mistake; that the entire world 
has fallen into a mistake, and this mistake has persisted ever 
since the beginning of creation,—this would certainly be a most 
extraordinary presumption. And when it is quite possible 
that the assertions of Manu, etc., are based upon the Veda, there 
is no room for the assumption that in following them people 
have fallen into a mistake. We also do not admit that Manu 
and others directly perceived the Dharmas ; because ‘ Percep¬ 
tion’ is that cognition which follows when the sense-organs are 
in contact with the objects cognised; and certainly no such 
contact with the sense-organs is possible for Dhartna , 
for the simple reason that it is what should be done, and' 
what should be done is not an accomplished entity, and it is 
only an accomplished entity that comes into contact with any¬ 
thing. It is true that (though perception does not apprehend 
non-existent things) Inference and the other means of cogni¬ 
tion do bring about the apprehension of things not existent 
at the time,— e.g., when people see a line of ants moving along 
with their eggs, they infer the coming rain; but even these 
latter means of cognition do not provide any knowledge of 
what should be done . 

All this leads us to conclude that, in as much as the 
Recollection pertains to wliat should be done , it must have 
a source that is similar to itself ; and such source can be 
the Veda only. The Veda that we thus infer (to the 
source of the Recollections) must have been directly 
perceived by Manu and others and the Vedic texts jn which* the 
Dharmas laid down in the Smrtis were originally prescribed 
(and which we do not find in the Vedas now) must have been 
contained in such Rescensions as have been lost. 
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On this point, the following alternative views suggest 
themselves as possible:— 

(a) The Rescensions may he one or several; and it is 
inferred that from among these some contain the injunction 
of the As taka and some that of others. ( b ) Or, it may be that 
all the Rescensions are available even at the present day; but 
the details of the Dharmas are scattered about among them ; 
so that while one Rescension contains the originative injunc¬ 
tion of the A$faka, another contains the injunction of the 
substance to be used at it, a third enjoins the Deity, and yet 
another lays down the Mantra; and what Manu and other 
* compilers have done is to bring together in one place all 
these scattered details, with a view to make them more easily 
understood. ( ) Or, that the Dharmas in question have their 
origin only in the indications of Mantras and Arthavadas. 
(d) Or, these Dharmas, having been performed by men from 
time immemorial, and having been handed down by an un¬ 
broken line of tradition, must be regarded to be as eternal as 
the Veda itself, (e) Or, the action of Manu and others also, like 
that of ourselves, must have been based upon the authority of 
some other source, and as such their assertions must be based 
upon such Vedic texts as have always been assumed by infer¬ 
ence (and never actually perceived by any one in any Yeda). 

These and such other alternative views have been 
fully considered by the author of the Vivamna ; and the 
definite conclusion arrived at is as follows:—The per¬ 
formance of the Atfakd and such other acts laid down 
in the Smrtis must be regarded as sanctioned by the Veda ; 
•because they are found to be connected with purely Vedic 
injunctions, on perceiving which latter the performers under¬ 
take top performance. The said connection we have already 
sho^nabovein some cases what is prescribed in the Veda 
is subservient to what is laid down in the Satf'i and some¬ 
times it i* the contrary ; sometimes the Veda contains the 
originative Injunction of the act in question, sometimes its 
qualifying conditions, and sometimes it lays out a mere 
Arthavada, an eulogistic description.- In this mannefc all 
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those acts that are prescribed in the Smrtis are connected 
with Vedic injunctions. 

We have discussed this matter fully; in the 1 Smj'tivj/veka 
as follows:— . 

‘ Between what is laid down in the Smfli and what is 
prescribed in the Veda, there is a close connection. There is 
not much difference between the two, either as to the character 
of their performers or to the nature of the acts themselves. 
Those same persons who perform the acts prescribed in the 
Veda,—if they also do what is mentioned in the Smrtis, it 
follows that these latter have their source in the Veda. The 
principal criterion of the authoritative character of a certain 
text is its acceptance by persons learned in the Veda; and 
the fact of the performing agents being the same in both cases 
has been put forward - (in the Purvamimansa Sutra 1.3.2) as 
a ground for inferring the existence of Vedic texts in corro¬ 
boration of the Smrtis .* 

. . For going any further than this and for coming to parti¬ 
culars (as to where these corroborative Vedic texts are to be r 
found etc., etc.), there is no reasonable ground; nor is there 
any necessity (it being sufficient for our present ‘ purpose 
that all that is contained in the Smrti has its source in the 
Veda).- 

It is quite possible that certain rescensional texts of the 
Veda may have been lost. Even at the present day we find 
several such texts as are read by very few students. And some 
people have held that what the authors of the Smrtis have 
done is to bring together the purely injunctive passages, shorn 
of their accompanying arthavadas, contained in such rescen¬ 
sional texts as were found by them to be likely to be lost 
(for want of learners). Apastamba (1.4.10) for instance, says 
— 4 the injunctions are those laid down in the Brahma>as,— 
their exact words have been lost—but they can be inferred 
from the details of the actual performance.’ „ * * 

l But this theory involves many impossible and unheard of 
assumptions, such as the neglect of, and the total disappearance 
of dll the learners of, just that Vedic text which was-the 
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most useful, being that in which were declared all those 
Dharmas pertaining to castes and life-stages that are set forth 
in the Smrti* and the Grhyasutras. 

The other view however is more reasonable, - that learned 
persons, who have formed definite conclusions of their own 
on all important matters, should compile a practical compen¬ 
dium of all such injunctions as are scattered over (in various 
sections of the Veda), beset with arthavadas , and difficult to 
determine what is conducive to the good of man and what is 
meant only to complete the sacrificial performance. 

But under this hypothesis also, there is this difficulty, 
that in cases where the Smrti rule runs counter to a Vedic 
rule, both would have to be regarded as equally directly 
Vedic, and as such representing optional alternatives ; so that 
the Smrti could not be set aside by the Veda. And this 
certainly cannot be accepted by the learned. In fact the 
authors of the Smrti* themselves admit that the basis of 
the Smrti in the Veda is only inferred, and that the former 
••is always set aside in favour of the latter. For instance, 
Gautama says (3.35) —‘ There is only one life-stage, say the 
revered Teachers; since the householder’s life is the only 
one that is directly enjoined. ’ If Manu and the other writers 
(who speak of four life-stage*) had actually found the Vedic 
texts (upon which they based their division of the four 
stages),—then what would be the sense of the expression 
that ‘ the house-holder’s life is the only one that is directly 
enjoined (by the Veda)’? For according to the hypothesis 
under discussion all the four stages would be equally directly 
enjoined. [Nor is the above-quoted Sutra the statement of a 
foreign opinion.] In fact it embodies Gautama’s own opinion, 
which he has put forward as the opinion of ‘ revered teachers.’ 
Thisv#^clear from the fact that he has begun the section 
with the statement ‘ Now as regards the various views that 
have been held regarding the life-stages’ (3.1), and he has 
' concluded with the SOtra (3/55) quoted above. 

The authoritative character of Mantras and Arthavadas 
(as means of knowing Dharma) is not inconsistent. Though 
25 
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it is true that Arthaoadas only servo to eulogise what has 
been enjoined by an Injunctive sentence, and they do not 
exercise the function of enjoining anything,—yet there are 
instances in which even the connection of the Arthavada 
with an Injunctive sentence is not possible unless the former 
has afforded some idea of an injunction in regard to some¬ 
thing expressed by its words. For instance the Arthavada 
passage ‘ Theft of gold, drinking of wine, etc., etc/ ( Clihandogya 
Upaiiisad, 5.10.9) cannot be understood as pertaining to the 
Injunction of the ‘ Science of the Five Fires,’until it is known 
that the ‘ theft of gold ’ and the rest are prohibited ; the 
sense of the whole being that ‘ he who studies this science 
of the Five Fires does not fall, even though he commits the 
theft of gold, etc., or associates with persons who have com¬ 
mitted them—otherwise he does fall ’ ? 

“Who has laid down the law that in the said passage 
the Injunction is conveyed, not directly by the Arthavada 
.itself, but by the fact of its being connected with another 
Injunctive passage ? As a matter of fact, the passage itself' 
contains an independent finite verb of its own—‘ these four 
•fall ’ [and this would serve as the direct prohibition)* It 
might be argued that the verb does not contain the Injunctive 
affix: But the- passage ‘they obtain a standing who per¬ 
form the Rdtrisatra ’ also contains no verb ending with the 
Injunctive affix. It might he argued that—‘in the case 
of the Ratrisatra , the need for a qualifying condition being 
distinctly felt, the t wo sentences (they obtain a standing and 
they perform the Rdtrisatra) come to be taken as syntactically 
connected, and the necessary injunction is got at by as¬ 
suming the verb to contain the Let ending. ’—But the same 
may be said in regard to the passage in question also. In 
fact, there are several injunctions of substances an^deities 
that are obtained from Arfhavudas. In a case where the 
Arthavada r is distinctly subservient to an Injunctive 
passage,—since this latter injunction would be in “need of the 
mention of a substance or a deity (for the act enjoined) [that 
may be found mentioned in the corresponding Arthavada ], 
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it may not be improper to take the Arthavada as simply 
serving to supply the needs of the corresponding Injunc¬ 
tion (and not as enjoining anything independently by 
itself). In the present instance however (of the Arthavada 
passage ‘ the theft of gold, etc., etc. ’), if we are to seek for 
an injunction that has no connection with the Arthavada 
(and this injunction were sought to lie derived from the 
words of the Arlhavada itself), then this would give rise to 
a syntactical split ; hence it cannot be taken as subservient 
to the main subject-matter of the context (?.<?., the science of 
the Five Fires); and in the absence of such subserviency, the 
Arthavada could not provide any idea of the Prohibition. 
This is the point on which the case of the Arthavada in 
question is not analogous to that of the sentences—‘ One should 
put in wet pebbles ’and ‘ Butter is glory ’ [where the connec¬ 
tion between the two is quite clear].” 

This is not right ; for even though the Arthavada has a 
# distinct meaning of its own, yet since its connection with the 
Injunction is based upon syntactical connection, the?e can 
be no room for any objection as regards syntactical split. 

As regards the Mantras , they are, by their very nature, 
indicative of the form of action; and since the action cannot 
he got at from any other sources, we are led to assume an act 
indicated by the Mantra , specially with a view to justify 
its indicative character. And since in connection with the 
Aqtaka, it is not possible to have an indication of such 
origination and qualifying condition as are absolutely non¬ 
existent, we take the Mantras as suggestive of the action, its 
qualifying condition and its very origination. It is in this way 
that Injunctions are accepted as supplied by the words of a 
Mantra ^As for instance, the injunction of the Deity of the 
Agh</a offering (is supplied hv the Mantra ‘ Ita Indra urdkva, 
etc., etc.’) 

ft is admitted on all hands that Dharma has four ‘ feet 
now, it is only a small portion of this vast fabric of Dharma 
that has been directly prescribed in the Veda; and the 
source of the knowledge of all the remaining factors*also 
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' must be similar in character to the Veda, for the simple 
•reason that the factors of Dharma can only be known 
through some sort of an injunction. So that (directly or 
indirectly) the connection (of Dharma) with Veda is 
inevitable. 

Now (as regards the work of Manu) what happened was 
that Manu got together pupils who had studied several Vedic 
texts, as also other Vedic scholars, and having heard from 
them the several texts, he compiled his work ; and he has 
therefore clearly stated that Vedic texts are the source of what 
he has written, and thereby established the trustworthy 
character of his work. Others that came after him performed 
the several duties, relying upon Manu’s own words, and did 
not try to trace his words to their source (in the Veda). All 
this is what we infer (from the circumstances of the case). 

Thus even in cases where a Smrti rule may run counter 

to what is found to be laid down in the Veda, both must 

be equally ‘ Vedic * [since the Smrti also is based upon Vedic 
$ ^ 
texts actually found by the writer] ; and yet it is quite 

reasonable that the former should be discarded in favour of 

the latter ; for when all that we need for the performance of a 

certain act is found by us in the Vedic text itself, there is 

no desire on our part to seek for, and infer the existence of, 

any other Vedic texts (in support of anything that may be 

found in the Smrtis). Just as in the case of the SamidhZni 

verses, though the two numbers, seventeen and fifteen , are both 

equally mentioned in available Vedic texts, yet when we have 

once found that the number fifteen is applicable to the action 

in hand, we have no desire to have recourse to the number 

seventeen, even though this also is directly mentioned in the 

Veda. Then again, it is only natural that what jgdirectly 

expressed by the words of a text should set asidjj what?^ only 

indirectly indicated by the requirements of what has been 

directly expressed, this indicated factor being* admittedly 

remoter and hence weaker than the directly expressed one. 

But this does not mean that what is indirectly indicated has 

no force at all. In fact such a case would be analogous to 
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tlie case where, even though the employment of the details of 
the archetypal sacrifice at the ectypal one is admissible by the 
general injunction (that ‘the ectvpe should be performed in 
the manner of its archetype’), yet when any such archetypal 
details are found to be incompatible with those that may be 
found to be expressly prescribed specifically in connection with 
ectype, the former are unhesitatingly discarded. [Similarly - ( 
when the indicated factor is incompatible with the expressed 
one, it is discarded.] 

Under tlie view [previously put forward as ( d )] that the?* 
Smj’tis are based upon an unbroken lino of performers, the posi¬ 
tion of the Smrtis would be no better than that of mere 
current tradition, which does not, at any stage (however : 
longstanding it may hare become), attain reliability (based 
upon direct Vedic support). ' 

The other view [put forward as (<«>)) also, according to t 
which Vedic texts in support of what they did and wrote were; 
always inferred by Manu and others,—does not differ very 
** much from the view that they are based upon tradition. We 
have proceeded to examine the source of the Smrti or Recol¬ 
lection of Manu and others ; and if they also only inferred 
the Vedic texts, just as wo are doing now, then, like ourselves, 

# they also would not be recollectors (of Vedic texts). Nor is 
it possible to infer a thing that has never been directly . 
perceived by any one ; as no affirmation (and hence no 
premiss) could be possible with regard to such a thing. As 
regards the inference (that has been cited by Shabara), of the 
motion (of the Sun) and such other things, a general connec¬ 
tion (between motion and change of location' is always 
perceived ; or such motion may be deduced from Presumption 
based on apparent inconsistency. Such basis of presumption 
ho^^er is not available in the case in question. 

From all* this it follows that in the matter of Dharma , 
th£re is certainly some sort of connection between Manu and 
others and the Ve la ; but the exact character of this connec- V; 
tion we are unable to ascertain. In fact, when persons 
learned ip the Veda have the firm conviction that a oerfcain 
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act should bp done , it is only right to assume that this convic¬ 
tion is based on the Veda, and not upon a misconception ; it 
is only thus that we would be assuming a source of knowledge 
in keeping with the character of the knowledge itself. And 
this assumption rests upon the possibility of such source being 
found in Ve.lic texts, in the form of mantras and arthavddas 
scattered far and wide by reason of lapses (of time, etc.). In 
some cases we also find direct Vedic Injunctions themselves, 
as the source (of what is found in the Smrti) ; e.g., the 
injunction that‘one should not converse with a woman in 
her courses,’ which is found in the Veda in connection with 
Vpanayana and Study (supplies the basis for the general 
prohibition of such conversation, contained in the Sjnrtis). 

What we lmve stated here is only a small portion of this 
vast subject; more of this should be learnt from the 
Smrfivivdka [as follows] :— 

‘The view that some Vedic texts have become lost is 
not accepted by me ; as this view necessitates several 
unwarrantable assumptions. It is far more reasonable to accept 
the view that the Sinrtis have brought together the injunc¬ 
tions of actions scattered about here and there. In fact even 
at the present day we find that a person who is surrounded by 
several Vedic scholars and teachers is capable of composing- 
works after having heard from those persons the several Vedic 
texts. It is only natural that persons who have actually seen 
the writer at the time, basing his statements upon direct Vedic 
texts should accept them as trustworthy ; and we also come 
to have due confidence in them ns far as possible. As a 
matter of fact, the details of performance are indicated by 
Mantras ; and there is indication of them also by Names ; 
there can he no performance, unless there is som^ort of 
indication regarding the nature of the action and |he cpnwfy- 
ing conditions. For instance, the connection of a particular 
deity with the Aghura- offering is indicated by the words of a 
Mantra ; and the reason for this lies in the indicative character 
of Mantras, which character becomes possible only if the 
Deity Is taken to be indicated by them. When one action enters 
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into the constitution of another well-accomplished one, it does 
not interfere with the form of this latter [so that when a 
Deity indicated by the Mantra is introduced into an action 
enjoined by a distinct Injunctive passage, it does not 
interfere with the nature of this action]. For instance, 
in connection with the Vishvajit sacrifice, we find that 
the desirable result proceeding from it is got at from 
sources other than its originative Injunction. Thus it is 
quite reasonable to assume details in connection even with 
a well-established injunction, specially when the needs of the 
Injunci ion are not supplied even by Mantras and Arthavadas. 

‘ [An objection is raised]—“ The revered Pnpini has laid 
down that Injunction is expressed only by the Injunctive and 
other cognate affixes. So that Mantras and Arthaoddas , 
describing as they do only accomplished entities, can never 
express an injunction. If then, from the Arthavada , which is not 
directly injunctive, some sort of Injunction were deduced by 
means of an indirect interpretation put upon the Arthavada,—• 
•• how could any reliance be placed upon such an Injunction ? 
In fact such an interpretation would lead to a syntactical split; 
specially as (in such ar/hacadas as they obtain a standing who 
perform the Rftt visa Ira) the It atria tra offerings do not 
necessarily stand in need of the * standing .’ In fact it is only 
a detail of the direct Injunction (and not that of the artha¬ 
vada) which can be accepted as indicated by supplementary 
sentences. As regards the prohibition of Theft, etc. (which 
has been, sought to be deduced from the Arthavada. passage 
‘the theft of gold, etc., etc.’), this will certainly be amenable 
to a direct Injunction ; and as in the event of the arthava/la 
being made to yield the necessary injunction, syntactical split 
would be inevitable. Nor is there any analogy between the 
YdclufsToma and the As/aka ; for in the Vdchastoma sacrifice 
all the details are performed in accordance with injunctions 
deduced fro n mantras ; while in the case of the Aqlaka there 
are no grounds for regarding the mantra as indicative of any 
details of performance. Further, no indicative power of the 
mantra can prompt one to any course of action, unless *there 
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is some sort of a general connection; and in the case in 
’' •question there is no such connection either of context or of 
any such factor.” • 

‘ To the above objection the following reply is given by 
‘ those who hold the view that arthavddas also are the source 
of Dharma :— (a) In the case of the passage “ they obtain a 
standing, etc.,” even though there is no directly injunctive 
agency in the form of the Injunctive affix and the rest, yet the 
idea, of injunction is held to be supplied by the conjugational 
affix let (in the verb “ upayantif " offer ”). (,b, Similarly 

£ -in the case of the verb li patanti ” “ they fall ” (occurring 
* m the passage “Theft of gold, etc.”), or in that of the 
verb “ use corrupt words ” (occurring in another arthavada 
passage), (c) In connection with the Vdchastoma , we have the 
distinct injunction beginning with the expression ‘ sarvaddsha- 
taylh anubruydt ,’—this name “ dashatayl ” being applied to the 
ten Ilk. verses selected each out of the ten mandalas of the 
I^gveda. (d) As regards the general connection (of the mantra') 
with the action, this is said to be brought about by the force of' 
the Name, —the Qrhyamantras being named after the acts (with 
which they are connected). ( e) As regards the arthavdda 
passage “ Theft of gold, etc., etc.,” that this is subservient 
to the Science of the Five Fires is indicated by the fact 
that it contains a deprecation of the said Theft , etc.; and this 
cannot be possible except when the Prohibition (of the Theft, 
etc.) is a’so implied. That the passage is subservient to the 
Science of Five Fires is indicated by the trend of the whole 
context; and the idea that the Theft, etc., should not be done . 
serves to emphasise the said subserviency; and there is no 
incompatibility between these two [the idea of subserviency 
and that the acts should not be done']. Lastly, as regards the 
view that the Vedic texts in corroboration of the .SWT^Wules 
have always been inferred (and never actually found by 
any one in the Veda),—it stands on the same foqting the 
notion of long-standing tradition; both would be of the nature 
of the “blind following the blind”; and we do not perceive 
any'difference between these two views.* . . • . 
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From all this it follows that when Gautama speaks of the 
Householder’s Life being ‘ directly enjoined ’ (by the Veda), 
what he means is that the words of the Yeda enjoin it directly, 
without the intervention of any other process; that which is 
cognised immediately after the hearing of the words is said 
tp be • ‘ directly known * ; while after something has been 
cognised, if the reflection over the capacities of that thing 
leads to the cognition of another thing, this latter is not said 
to be ‘directly perceived.’ Thus everything becomes duly 
established. 


[Having discussed the idea expressed by the expression 
* Smrtishlld cha tadvidam ,* the Author next proceeds to 
explain the words themselves]—‘ Sniftishlld tadvidam ,’ ‘ the 
conscientious re-collection of those versed in the Veda ,— 
The compound ‘ smrtishlle ’ stands for 4 Smrti and shlla *— 
•• Shila ’ has been explained as the abandoning of love and 
hate; and this is a ‘root of a Dharma,’—not like the Yeda 
and Smrti, which are ‘ root of Dharma ’ in the sense of being 
the source of knowledge of Dharma,—but in the sense that 
it is a means of accomplishing Dharma; for by abandoning 
love and hate one acquires merit (Dharma). 

Question : —“ Dharma has been described as what leads to 
welfare; and certainly the abandoning of love and hate is 
itself of that character (of Dharma); so that there being no 
difference between the two ( i.e., between Dharma and the 
abandoning of love and hate), how can it be said that the 
said abandoning accomplishes Dharma ?”, • 

Answer : —We have already pointed out that the authors •. 
of the term ‘ dharma] sometimes in the sense of 

acts \/hich form the subjects, of Injunctions and Prohibitions 
(i.e., meritorious and unmeritoinous deeds), and also sometimes 
in the sense of that peculiar thing (force, i.e ., merit) which 
proceeds from the performance of acts and continues to exist 
until it has brought its reward (to .the doer). That there, is-' 
26 
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such a thing as this latter can be believed only on the 
authority of the scriptures. If the sacrificial performance 
were to disappear without bringing about any such force, 
then, how could its results appear at some remote period 
of time? It is this peculiar something that is meant 
by the term * dhaimia ’ here [when it is said that ‘ the 
abandoning of love and hate accomplishes Dharma And 
certainly the said ‘ Shila * is the ‘ root ’ of ‘ Dharma ’ in 
this sense; so that there is nothing incongruous in this. The 
use of the word ‘ Dharma ’ in this sense is common ; e.g. t in 
the verse—‘ Dharma is the only friend that accompanies one 
even on death’ (Jiam, 8.17). Since the act disappears imme¬ 
diately after it has been done, how could it continue to exist 
at any other time (as mentioned in this verse) ? 

Some people bring forward the following objection :—“ As 
a matter of fact, everything that is enjoined in the Veda 
and in the Smrtis is the source of Dharma ; and since ‘ Shila ’ 
also is included among the acts thus enjoined, there is no • 
point in mentioning it separately. In fact Manu himself is** 
going to enjoin it in the following verse—‘ Day and night 
one should take care to subdue the senses ’ (7.44),—and 
again—* When the mind has been subdued, the two groups 
of five become subdued.* And it is this ‘ subjugation of the 
mind * which constitutes the ‘ abandoning of love and hate,’ 
as we shall explain later on.” 

Some writers answer this by saying that ‘ Shila ’ has been 
separately mentioned with a view to indicate its superior 
importance; it is something that comes useful in the per¬ 
formance of all acts; and is important also by itself ; being 
just like the Agnihotra and such other acts; and further, it 
is a * Dharma ’ for all castes and conditions. It is for these 
reasons that it has been specifically mentioned in the^^sent 
verse, which sets forth the most general conception of 
Dharma. * • 

Our explanation however is as follows Shila' stands 
for Samadhi , ‘composure of the mind’; the root ‘ Shil ’ signi¬ 
fies * * composing,’ and ‘ composure ’ is a property of the mind; 
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so that ‘ Shlla ' hero stands for the withdrawing of the mind 
from other things and concentrating it upon what is enjoined 
in the scriptures. 

The copulative compound (‘ SmrtishllZ ’) connotes inter¬ 
dependence; hence what is meant to he the ‘ source of Dharma’ 
is ‘ Smrti’ (Recollection) and 1 shlla ’ (composed mind, Con¬ 
science) as interdependent; and ‘ shlla * does not stand for 
being the means of accomplishing Dharma (as explained by 
some people, above). The sense therefore comes to be that 
what is the ‘ source of Dharma * is Conscientious Recollection , 
and not mere Recollection. Hence, even though some persons 
may be ‘ versed in the Veda,’ yet any recollection that they 
may have at a time when they are not duly attentive to the 
subject cannot be regarded as a valid source of knowledge of 
Dharma; and this for the simple reason that unless people 
have fixed their attention upon what is prescribed in the 
scriptures, they are liable to fall into error. 

As regards the particle ‘ cha ’ found in the verse, this should 
# "be construed after the term ‘ tadvidam,’ 1 of people versed in 
the Veda ’ ; and it is due to the exigencies of metre that it 
has been placed before that term. This particle has a copu¬ 
lative force; and since nothing that has gone before can be 
copulated, it serves to bring in hero the epithet ‘ sadhunam ’ 
(good, righteous) that comes next. So that there are three 
qualifications intended here : the ‘ Recollection ’ that is autho¬ 
ritative is of such persons as (1) are learned , having learnt 
the sciences from a qualified teacher (tadvidam), (2) are atten¬ 
tive to what is prescribed in the scriptures (shlla) and (3) are 
in the habit of acting up to the injunctions of the scriptures 
(sddhu, good, righteous). It has been declared that all these 
qualifications existed in Manu and other writers (of Smrtis). 
II it ffb re not so, then it would never have been possible for 
their words to have been accepted by the wise. 

* If this is what is meant, it should be stated* clearly, in 
the form ‘ the words of Manu and others, are the sources of 
Dharma what is the use of setting forth the characteristics 
(of. the writers) ?•* • *■ ‘ J 
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True; but there might be persons who may not agree to 
the words of Manu and others being authoritative ; and it is 
with reference to such persons that the text has set forth the 
well-established grounds for regarding them as trustworthy. 
Even at the present day, a man who is possessed of the quali¬ 
fications mentioned in the text, has his words accepted with 
the same amount of trust and confidence as the words of 
Manu and others; as we find in cases where learned men 
pronounce their opinion upon the precise character of the 
expiatory rite to be performed by one who has committed a' 
certain sin. In fact a person possessed of the said quali¬ 
fications has ever been recognised as constituting the ‘parisad ’ 
‘court,’ by himself alone: * The Brahmana should act up to 
that Dharma which even a single person learned in the Vedas 
should declare to be Dharma ’—says Manu (12.113). For 
these reasons, there can be no reasonable ground for enume¬ 
rating the names of * Becollectors,’ as ‘ Manu, Visnu, Yama, 
Angiras ’ and so forth. For we find that many such persons 
as Baithinasi , Baudhayana , PrachZtas and the rest are recog-*' 
nised by the wise and learned as reliable ‘ Recollectors,? and 
yet these names are not found in any of the lists (supplied 
by various Smrtis). 

' What thus the words ‘ Smj'lishile cha tadvidam ’ mean is 
that ‘when a person is found to be recognised and spoken of 
by all wise and learned persons as endowed with the said 
qualifications, and they also accept a certain work as really 
by that person,—the word of such a person (and of the work 
composed by him), even though proceeding from a human 
source, should be recognised as an authoritative source of the 
knowledge of Dharma. So that even at the present day if 
there were a person possessed of the said qualifications, and 
he were to compose a work by reason of just those qualifica¬ 
tions, then for later generations they would be accepted to 
be just as - authoritative as the words of Manu and others. 
People of the present generation—who would be contempo¬ 
raries; of the said writer—would not derive their knowledge^ 
of Dharma from the words of such a writer, because, the 
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sources of information available to him would be all available 
to them also. Hence it is that until a teacher of the present 
day clearly indicates the source from which he has derived a 
certain information, learned people do not accept his word 
as reliable. When however he has pointed out his source 
.and his work has been accepted as authoritative, then at some 
future time if the case of his work be found to be analogous 
to that of the Smrti rules regarding Astakd and other acts 
(whose basis in the Veda we of the present day cannot find), 
it would be only right to infer its authoritative character 
from the fact of its being accepted by the wise and the learned 
(which fact could not be explained except on the basis of its' 
being duly authoritative). 


‘ Acharaschaiva sadhunam ’ ‘ The 'practice of Good Men ’;— 
the particle ‘cha’ connects the epithet ‘ vedavidam* (of persons 
* versed in the Veda) with this phrase also. These two quali¬ 
fications (‘ goodness * and ‘ Vedic learning ’) indicate the 
‘ Shiqta? ‘ the cultured man.’ The ‘ practice of cultured men ’ 
also is ‘source of Dharma.’—‘ Practice ’ means conduct , beha¬ 
viour. When, in regard to any action, there are no Vedic or 
Smrti statements, but cultured men are found to regard it as 
‘ Dharma ’ and do it,—then that act also should be accepted 
as * enjoined by the Veda,’ just like the act prescribed in the 
Smrti. To this category belong such acts as the following— 
(a) the tying of the bracelet and such other auspicious rites 
performed during marriage, etc., (b) the worshipping of 
famous trees, Yaksas, road-crossings and such things, varying 
in various countries, done by the girl on her day of marriage, 
(<?) fife number of hair-locks kept on the head, .varying with 
different countries; (d) the exact manner of attending on 
gudbts, teachers and other respectable persons, consisting in 
the addressing of sweet and agreeable words, saluting, rising to 
receive and so forth ; for instance, it is customary with some 
people to recite the Prsni-sukta with grass in hand, Vhen 
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handing oyer the horse consecrated for the AshvamZdha sacrifice. 
It is such customs that are meant by ‘ Practice ’ here. It is 
not possible to collect in any compilation all such practices, 
there being endless forms of them, varying with the diversities 
in the nature of men, caused by such variable circumstances 
as the calm or disturbed condition of their mind and so forth.. 
The same act that may have been found, on several occasions, 
to be pleasing (to one person), may, on another occasion, 
turn out to be unpleasant (to another person). For instance, 
a house-holder may be in the habit of being in constant 
attendance upon his guests;—this may be quite pleasing to 
one guest, who may be pleased at finding the man attending 
upon him like a servant; but the same close attendance 
becomes unpleasant to another guest, who may feel—‘the feeling 
of restraint caused by this man’s constant presence is so galling 
that I do not find an opportunity to sit at ease.’ Hence, in 
corroboration of such * Practices ’ it is not possible for us 
to assume Vedic texts, corroborating them either collectively 
or individually. The Astaka and such other acts, on the other ' 
hand, have a fixed form; and hence We ha\e Smrti rules 
regarding their performance. * This is what constitutes the 
difference between ‘ Recollection’ and ‘ Practice’ (Smrti and 
Achdra). 


4 Atmanastustireva cha \—‘ Self-satisfaction also ’—‘ is source 
of Dhiarma ’ is to be construed here also. This ‘ self-satisfaction * 
also is meant to be of those only who are ‘ learned in the 
Veda and Good ’ (* Vedavidam sadhunam'). The fact of this 
‘ Self-satisfaction’ being ‘ source of Pharma’ has beeiTh^d to 
be based upon the trustworthy character (of the people 
concerned). ' When such persons as are possessed of the stated 
qualifications (of being good and learned) have -their mind, 
satisfied with a certain act, and they do not feel any aversion-, 
to.wa^ds \t, that act is 4 Dharma* , . 
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• • “ But it may happen that a man’s mind is satisfied with a 
prohibited (siuful) act; and this would have to be regarded as 
Dharma. Again, a man may have hesitation (and doubt) 
regarding what is enjoined in the Veda ; and this latter would 
have to be regarded as • of ‘ Dharma .* ” 

% (a) As a matter of fact, the * self-satisfaction’ of the high- 

souled and extremely good men endowed with the said qualifica¬ 
tions,' is possessed of such tremendous force that, under its 
influence ‘ Dharma ’ may become 4 Adharma ’ and 4 Adharma ’ 
become 4 Dharma ’; but this cannot be so in the case of men 
tainted with love and hate, etc. Whatever goes into a salt-mine, 
becomes transformed into salt; similarly everything is 
rendered pure by the unpremeditated ‘self-satisfaction’ of 
persons learned in the Veda. [The mere fact of an act being 
prohibited does dot make it Adharma] for though the 4 holding 
of the SodaM vessel’ has been prohibited at the Atvrdtra 
sacrifice, yet when the holding comes to lie done, in accordance 
with a Vedic injunction, it is not sinful. But in the present 
** case, there is no question of option, as there is in the case of the 
4 holding of the Sodashi.’ What happens in this case is that 
the Prohibitions take effect in regard to all cases except the 
one that falls within the purview of the said 4 self-satisfaction.’ 

(b) Or (the second answer to the objection is that), people 
like those mentioned in the verse can never feel any 
self-satisfaction at what is 4 Adharma The mongoose bites 
only that herb which is an antidote of poison, and not any 
other herb; hence the notion that 4 whatever herb is bitten 
by the mongoose is destructive of poison.’ 

(c) (Thirdly ) The revered teachers have explained as 
follows:—What is meant is that, in cases of optional 
alternatives, that alternative should be adopted in regard to 
whijfll the mind feels satisfied. It is in accordance with this 
that the Author will say later on, in connection with the 
purification of things and expiatory rites— 4 the penance 
should be performed until the mind may feel satisfied.’ 

(rf) Or, what is said in the Text may be taken as ruling 
out the unbelieving Atheist; as a matter of fact, the Atheist 
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does not feel any ‘self-satisfaction’ in doing even'those 
acts that are enjoined in the Veda; hence such acts though 
done by him are absolutely useless. 

(e) Or, what the Text teaches is that in the performance 
of all acts, one should have a tranquil mind ; i.e., at the time 
of doing anything one should keep his mind free from anger, 
stupefaction, grief and so forth, and should remain happy. 
Hence like ‘ Shila ’ this also is laid down as pertaining to all 
acts. 


VERSE VII 

Whatever Dharma for whatever person has been des¬ 
cribed BY MaNU,—ALL THIS IS DECLARED IN THE VEDA; 

since the Veda embodies all knowledge.— (7) • 

Bhasya. 

This verse proceeds to make it clear how the authority of 
the Smrti (Recollection) is due to its connection with persons 
knowing the Veda. 

‘ Whatever Dliamui'— duties relating to castes, duties 
relating to life-stages, duties relating to sacramental rites, in 
their general or special forms—‘ lor whatever person ’—for the 
Brahmaua or other castes—* has been described by Manu ,’— ‘all 
this is declared in the Veda ’— i.e., is expounded in it; how this 
is done has been shown in the preceding verse. 

‘Since the Veda embodies all knowledge ’;—Veda is the 
cause, the source, of all that is worth knowing, in regard to 
superphysical things. The affix ‘ may at ’ has been added in the 
sense that the Veda is made up of all knowledge; applying 
to ‘ knowledge’ the character of being the product of the 
Veda. When one thing is the product of another, the 1 latter 
is spoken of as ‘ embodying ’ the former, i.e., of the &me nature 
as the otherand Veda, being the. source of knowledge, * is ^ 
said to ‘embody.’ it. According to the Sdnkhya theot-y of the 
Product being always existent in th^ Cause, the Cause is of 
the sanre nature, as the Product. . : • ,, 
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Or, the meaning may be that ‘the Veda proceeds from 
all knowledge * as its source ; the ‘ may at ’ affix in this sense 
being used according to Pacini’s Sutra 4.3.81.—-(7) 

VERSE VIII 

Having fully perceived all this with the eye of know¬ 
ledge, THE LEARNED MAN SHOULD ENTER UPON HIS OWN 
DUTIES, RESTING UPON THE AUTHORITY OF THE REVEALED 

Word.—(8) 


Bhdsya. 

‘ All this ’—all things that can he known, those that are 
created as well as those that are uncreated (eternal); all that 
is dealt with in the scriptures, what is amenable to perception 
and other ordinary moans of knowledge, and also what is not 
so amenable. 

‘ Having perceived with the eye of knowledge —in the 
* "shape of the learning of and pondering over the various 
sciences of Reasoning, Grammar, Philology, Mlmamsa and 
the rest. The study of the scriptures is called the * eye ’ in 
the sense that it is like the eye, in being the instrument of 
knowledge; the similitude being that ‘ Dharma is known by 
means of scriptures in the same way as Colour is known by 
means of the Eye.’ 

* Having perceived ’— i.e., after having ascertained by means 
of due consideration. vV “' i 

‘ Besting upon the authority of the Revealed Word. 1 — i.e., in 
accordance with the authority of the Veda. 

. ‘ Should enter upon his duties ’— i.e. t perform his dharma. ■ 

After all the sciences have been studied, the trustworthy 
charter becomes fully established, which is not done until 
the sciences have been duly studied. When a man carefully 
ponders over the sciences, he comes to the conclusion that 
there are no grounds for believing in the authority of these 
sciences,.while there are reasons for trusting the authority of 
the Veda. '• * v - 


27 
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'* Sfirvam* ‘ all ,* qualifies all that is to be known; and 
‘ nikliilam,* ‘fully ,’ is an adverb modifying the participle 
‘ samovZksya / ‘ having perceived .'— 1 Having fully perceived, 

&*., (1) having stated, in the form of the primA facie 
Argument, all possible semi-arguments in support of the 
view that the other sciences are authoritative,—or that tho. 
Veda is not authoritative,—(2) having refuted those 
arguments by means of perfectly valid reasonings based upon 
the established theory,—when one states his own finally 
considered view, the final conclusion arrived at is that the Veda 
is authoritative ;—all this is what is implied by the term ‘ fully.’ 
Thus though the term ‘sarva ’ and ‘ nikhila ’ are synonyms, yet 
since they serve two distinct purposes, they are not regarded 
as being a needless repetition. 

The term ‘ sva' ‘ own ’ is purely explanatory ; what is the 
‘duty’ of one man is not the * duty ’ of another.—(8) 

VERSE IX 

For the man performing the duty laid down by the 

REVEALED WORD AND THE RECOLLECTIONS OBTAINS FAME 

HERE, AND AFTER DEATH, UNSURPASSED HAPPINESS.—(9) 

Bhasya. 

There might be some one who, being an unbeliever, might- 
form the misconception that the acts laid down in the Veda 
are fruitless, and omit to do them; hence with a view to 
induce such a man to undertake the performance of those 
acts, the Author, placing himself in the position of a friend, 
proceeds to indicate the perceptible results that follow from 
the acts in question, to say nothing of other kinds of results. 

The man who performs the act, known as ‘duty,’ 'Dfiawna,' 
—which is 6 laid down by the Revealed Word and the Recollec¬ 
tions ,’—obtains l here ,’ in this wo r ld, as long as he lives, ‘ fame ,’ 
praise, honour, regard; that is, all men respect him and 
love him as one ‘ who is firm in the rightful path and highly 
virthous.’ 
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‘After death ,’—in another body—he obtains that ‘ happi¬ 
ness ’ superior to which there is no other happiness. As a 
matter of fact, almost all the acts are prescribed in the Veda 
as to be done by one who desires Heaven; and ‘Heaven’ stands 
for ‘ unsurpassed happiness’; hence it is that the author speaks 
.of ‘ unsurpassed happiness.’ 

For these reasons, it is only right that the unbeliever also, 
who seeks for nothing but visible results, should undertake 
the performance of the acts in question. This is the purport 
of the text.—(9) 

VERSE X 

Tub Veda should be known as the ‘ revealed word,’ and 

THE Dh ARM ASH ASTRA AS THE ‘RECOLLECTIONS’; IN ALL 

MATTERS, THESE TWO DO NOT DESERVE TO BE CRITICISED, AS 

IT IS OUT OP THESE THAT DllARMA SHONE FORTH. — (10) 

Bhdsya. 

• • 

Objection :—“ Is this a treatise on the meanings of words, 
a lexicon,—like the works beginning with such words as 
Atmabhuh, Paran/Z'sthl (are the names of Brahma), and 
so forth,—that it is stated that ‘Revealed Word’ means the 
J^eda, and ‘Recollections ’ means the Dharmashdstra ?” 

Answer :—In ordinary life, the ‘Practices of Cultured JteTi* 
are not regarded either as ‘ Revealed Word ’ or as ‘ Recollec¬ 
tion,’ on the ground of their being not codified; codified trea¬ 
tises alone are known as ‘ Smrtis ,’ ‘Recollections ’; and it is for 
the purpose of declaring that these Practices also are included 
under l Smrti * that the author has set forth this verse. 

‘j Dharmashdstra j ‘Dharma- ordinance,’ is that which 
serves th$ purpose of ‘ordaining’ (teaching) Dharma as to be 
donp \ and jSmrti' is that wherein Dharma is taught, 
i.e. y laid down as to be done: and codification or non-codifica- 
tfon is entirely immaterial. Now as a matter of fao fr a know¬ 
ledge of what should be done is derived from the Practices 
of Cultured Men also ; so that these also come under ‘Smyti .* 
Hence whenever mention is made of ‘Smrti ’ in connection 
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with any matter, the Practices of Cultured Men should also 
be taken as included under the name. 

“ If all Dhai'mashastra (‘ordinance of Dharma’) is 'Smfti* 
then the Veda also, which is the ‘ordinance of Dharma’ par 
excellence , would have to be regarded as Smrti —with a 
view to preclude the possibility of such an idea being enter¬ 
tained, the author has said—‘ The Veda should be knoum as 
the Revealed Word' Where the words conveying the 
‘Teaching of Dharma’ are directly perceived (heard), it is 
the ‘Revealed Word’; while where the words of Teaching 
are only rrcollected, it is * Smrti '; and since this latter 
condition is also fulfilled by the‘Practices of Cultured Men,’ 
this . latter also comes under ‘Stnrti ’; as a matter of fact, 
no authority can attach to any Practice, in corroboration 
whereof a Vedic text is not ‘ recollected.’ 

Or, the mention of the ‘ Revealed Word’ may be explained 
as serving the purpose of showing that the Smrti is equal to 
the Veda. 

Question :—“What is that common function of Revealed 
Word and Recollection which the present verse seeks to 
attribute to the Practices of Cultured Men?” 

Answer :—‘ In all matters these two should not be criti¬ 
cised ’ ;—‘These two ’— i.e.. Revealed Word and Recollection. 
—‘In all matte> s '— i.e., even in regard to apparently incon¬ 
ceivable things, ■ such as are entirely beyond the scope of 
those means of knowledge that are applicable to perceptible 
things ; e.g.> (a) the same act of killing leads, in one case, to 
good, and while in another caso it leads to sin ; ( b ; thedrinking 
of wine leads to Hell, while the drinking of Soma removes 
sin. In such matters, we should not proceed to discuss the 
various pros a n d cons. ‘ Criticism' consists in raising-doubts 
and conceiving of contrary views. Por example—“If the *agt of 
killing is sinful, then since the act of killing is the same 
in all cases, 'that done in the course of Vedic sacrifices should 
also be sinful;—if the latter killing is a source of good, 
ordinary killing also should be conducive to good; the 
act being’exactly the same in both cases.” 
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What is prohibited here is that ‘criticism,’in which we 
conceive of the form of an act to be quite the reverse of what 
is declared in the Veda, and proceeding to examine it by 
means of reasonings based upon false premisses, begin to 
insist on the conclusion thus arrived at. It is not meant to 
prohibit such enquiry and discussion as to whether the 
Pri?/id Facie View or the Established Thesis is in due accord 
with the Veda. That such an inquiry is not meant to he 
prohibited is clear from wliat the author says later on— 
‘ He alone, and none else, knows Dharma, who examines it 
by reasonings.’ (Manu, 12.106) 

Question: —“ Is this criticism prohibited with a view to 
some invisible (superphysical) results ? ” 

We say— no. Because it was out of' these two that Dharma 
shone for: h. [This is what is intended by the said prohibi¬ 
tion.] 

This assertion points out the fact that all the arguments, 
set forth by casuists in support of things contrary to what 
** is laid down in the Veda, are fallacious. These arguments 
are of the following kind—“The killing of animals in the 
course of Vedic sacritices must he sinful, because it is killing , 
like any ordinary killing.”—Now that killing is sinful is 
learnt from no other source of knowledge except scriptures ; 
under the circumstances, no reason can be found to establish 
the sinfulness of killing until the scriptures have been 
accepted as authoritative; and when once the authority of the 
Veda has been admitted, it could not he reasonable to bring 
forward arguments against it, as this would invalidate the 
(acknowledged) authority of scriptures ; and this would involve 
self-contradiction: at first the scriptures were admitted to be 
authoritative, and then subsequently they are held to be un- 
authdilative; and this opinion would he contrary to the 
person’s own previous assertion,—no casuist ever says ‘my 
mother is childless ’; and it is also contrary to the* scriptures. 
.-.The Casuist mr'ght argue as followsScripture is not 
authoritative ; why then should contrariness to it be regarded 
as undesirable ? That the scripture (Veda) is unautliorikative 
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is proved by such discrepancies as (a) untruthfulness, (b) in¬ 
consistency and (e) repetition, (a) Such sacrifices as the 
Karirl (which is laid down as to he performed for obtaining 
rain) are performed by men desiring rain, but as a matter of 
fact no rain comes after the performance. As regards the 
rain that might come at some future time, it lias been welj 
said—‘ The Karirl having been performed during the autumn, 
when the cornfields were drying up, if the rain falls dur¬ 
ing the spring, this only leads to cattle-disease!’ Further, 
as regards the Jyotistoma and such other sacrifices, which 
are spoken of as bringing their rewards at some future time, 
since the acts will have completely disappeared after 
performance, the assertion that their reward would come 
after a hundred years would be exactly like the confident 
assertion of the Vampirist. From this it is clear that 
the Veda is untruthful, (b) There is ‘ inconsistency * also : 
when it is said ‘ libations should be offered (ifter sunrise ,’ 
if it were offered before sunrise , it would be clearly 
wrong ; as it is said—* those who perform the Agnihotra 
before sunrise utter falsehood morning after morning.’ 
Then again, it is said ‘ that the libations should be 
offered before the sun has risen,’ for (it is said) ‘ the 
offering made after sunrise would be like the offering of 
reception to the guest after he had gone. ’ Now in the 
former we have the injunction of offering after sunrise, and 
a deprecation of offering before sunrise , while in the latter 
we have the reverse. So that people are always in 
doubt as to which alternative they should adopt. ( c) The 
same Agnihotra that is enjoined in one Yedic Rescension is 
found to be enjoined in another Rescension also ; and it has 
been held (by the Mlmamsakas) that the act, mentioned in 
the various texts, is one and the same (A<jnih f otm). r '' And 
this is a clear Repetition” 

That there is no ‘ untruthfulness ’ in the Veda is what is 
meant by the last quarter of the Verse (‘ it' was out of these 
that Dbarma shone forth ’). Because out of the Veda ‘i Dharma 
alone—i.e., only that a certain act should be done, in the 
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form of sacrifice,—‘ shone forth >' is expounded; and it does 
not say anything definite in regard to the time at which the 
rewards shall appear ; this is clear from the fact that the 
passages that speak of rewards do not make mention of any 
time ; all that we learn from the Injunction is that a certain 
Result shall follow, and the Injunction does not specify the 
. time. As a matter of fact, divisions of time, past, present 
and future, are related to what is expressed by the verbal 
root ; while the Result is not denoted by the verbal root at 
all ; it is only implied by the Injunction ; what is denoted 
by the verbal root (i.e., the act of ‘ sacrifice ’) is actually 
accomplished at the time (of the performance), in the form 
of the offering of a substance for the benefit of a certain 
deity,—the fulfilment of this offering appearing in the form 
of the transformation of the substance offered (into the fire, 
for instance). Further in ordinary life also, we find that 
when a person, who is an obedient servant of another, ns 
directed to go to a certain place, he at once obeys the order ; 
** though as regards his wages, in some cases ho may obtain it 
at the very beginning ; but also sometimes during the act, or 
oven after the act has been accomplished ; and then also he 
may got them on the same day, or the next day, or at some 
future time. In the same manner, there is no limit as to 
the time at which the results spoken of in the soriptures 
will appear ; all that is meant is that (by the performance 
of the act) the result, in the shape of Heaven, Rain or so 
forth, is brought within reach,—and not that they appear 
on -the very same day. Then again, just as there are 
obstacles in the way of the realising of results of acts done in 
the ordinary course of life, so there are also in the case of 
the acts prescribed by the Veda,—such obstacles consisting 
of gaSt sins and so forth.' This (possibility of the Rain not 
coming immediately after the act) is clearly shown in the 
Veda itself when it says * if the rain should not come, the 
man should continue as before/ And as regards the 
Sarvasvara sacrifice (which is laid down as leading the per¬ 
former to heaven), people have explained that the reward does 
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not consist in the immediate entrance to Heaven, in fact it 
consists in what the man actually desires, and the desire is 
in the form ‘ may I reach heaven without difficulty [ i.e ., 
after death ; immediate translation to heaven would mean 
immediate death, which no man desires]. 

As regards the argument that there is no difference, 
in the act of killing as done in ordinary life and as done 
during a Vedic sacrifice,—what has to be borne in mind is 
the fact that the sinfulness of the act of killing is known 
only from the scriptures, it is not amenable to perception or 
any ordinary means of knowledge ; and there is certainly a 
difference : the ordinary killing is prompted by passion, while 
the sacrificial killing is prompted by Vedic Injunction ; and 
as the killing of the animal offered to Agni-Soma is prompted 
by the Vedic Injunction, this constitutes a great difference. 
From all this it is clear that in the Veda there is nothing 
‘ untruthful. ’ 

As regards ‘ Inconsistency 5 (which is the second point 
urged against the Veda), the Author is going to answer it 
in the text itself (Verses 14-15 below).— (10) 

VERSE XI 

If a twice-born person, relying upon the science of' 

DIALECTICS, SHOULD DISREGARD THESE TWO SOURCES, HE 

SHOULD BE CAST OUT BY GOOD MEN,—THE DETRACTOR OF 

the Veda being an infidel.— (11) 

Bhasya. 

On the ground of ‘ untruthfulness ’ and ‘ unreliability ’ 
if a twice-born person, relying upon the ocience of dialectics ;— 
the ‘science of dialectics ’ here stands for the polemical works 
written by Atheists, treatises of Bouddhas and Charvakas, in 
which it is repeatedly proclaimed that “ the Ve_da is core- 
ducive to sin -relying upon such a science, if one should 
scorn the Veda ; i.e., when advised by some one to desist 
from' a certain course of action which is sinful'according to 
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the Veda and the Smrti, in the words—‘ Do not do this, 
it is prohibited by the Veda/—if he disregards this advice and 
persists in doing it, saying, ‘ what if it is prohibited in the 
Veda or in the Smrtis ? They are not at all authoritative ’;— 
even without saying this, if he should oven think in this 
jpanner,—and if he is found to pay much attention to the 
science of dialectics ;—such a person should be cast out by the 
good —despised by all cultured persons—out of such acts 
as ‘ officiating at sacrifices/ 4 teaching/ 4 honours of a 
guest * and so forth. Since the text docs not specify the 
acts (from which the man should be kept out), it follows 
that ho should be kept out of all those acts that are fit 
for the learned. And the reason for this lies in the fact 
that it is only the ignorant man, whose mind is uncultured 
and who smacks of the polemic, that can speak as above 
(in deprecation of the Veda) ; and to the said acts (of 
officiating, etc.) it is only the learned man that can be 
entitled. It is in view of this that such 4 criticism ’ has been 
'prohibited in the preceding verse,—such criticism being due 
to want of respect,—and it does not deprecate such inquiry 
as might be instituted for the purpose of elucidating the true 
meaning of the Veda. 

It is in view of all this that the author states the reason 

• 

for what lie has asserted— 4 The detractor of the Veda being 
an infidel Thus the man, who would set forth arguments 
in support of the view that 4 the Veda is unauthoritative/ 
only by way of a primd facie statement, would not be an 
4 infidel * ; because such statement of the arguments would 
be made only for the purpose of strengthening the final 
conclusion (that the Veda is authoritative). 

The tjext speaking of the 4 detractor of the Veda,' has 
not mentioned the Smrti ; but the idea is that both stand 
on the same footing, and both equally form the subject- 
matter of # the context; hence the mention of *any one of 
them implies both. 

Somt> people might however take the term 4 Veda ’ (in the 
expression 4 detractor of the Veda *) to be actually restricted to 
28 
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the Veda only , and they would thence conclude that * the 
detractor of Smrtis ’ should not he cast out, the casting out in 
this verse being declared for the ‘ detractor of the Veda ’ 
only. With a view to such people the Author adds the 
following verse.—(11) 


VERSE XII 

The Veda, the Smrti, the Practice of cultured Men, 

AND WHAT IS AGREEABLE TO ONESELF—THESE DIRECTLY 

CONSTITUTE THE FOURFOLD MEANS OF KNOWING DHARMJ. 

( 12 ) 

Bhaqya. 

There is no difference here. The prohibition of detracting 
the Veda implies that there should be casting out of also one 
who detracts the Smrti, the Pracliceof Cultured Men and Self- 
satisfaction. These also describe only such Dharma as is 
based upon the Veda ; hence the detractor of these is also 
the ‘ detractor of the Veda.’ 

Objection :—“ There is no need for having both the 
verses ; a single verse would have been sufficient, somewhat 
to the following effect‘ the twice-born person, who, relying 
upon the Science of Dialectics, should scorn the sources of 
Dharma, beginning with Veda and ending with Self-satisfac¬ 
tion, should be cast out by all good men, on account of his 
being an infidel.” 

Our answer to the above is as follows:—Teachers do not 
mind the burdening (prolexity) of their works ; what they make 
every effort to avoid is the burdening of the intellect (of the 
learner); as it is the latter which interferes with the right 
understanding of Dharma; and this misunderstanding ob¬ 
structs the fulfilment of the ends of man. 

Then again, even if the author had mentioned all the 
four sources of Dharma (as suggested by the objector), softie 
people might still argue thus—“ the author should have men¬ 
tioned the Veda only, all Dharma being based upon the Veda.” 
Hefice it is for the purpose of clearness that the author has 
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stated the matter in both ways: the former verse being 
intended for those who like brevity, and both the verses for 
other persons. 

‘ What is agreeable to oneself ’ is the same as the ‘self- 
satisfaction ’ spoken of before. The term ‘ oneself * is added 
*>nly for filling up the metre. 

* These constitute directly the means of knowing Pharma, ’— 

‘ Lakqana ’ means cause, indicator ; and Sense-Perception 
is not the means of knowing Dharma, as some people have 
hold, speaking of (the sages as) * persons who have directly 
pei'ceived Dharma.’ 

In the compound ‘ Chaturoidham,* 'fourfold,* the term 
‘ vidha ’ means kind, form. As a matter of fact, Veda is the 
only source of knowledge of Dharma, and Smj'li and the rest 
are only so many forms of the Veda. 

Other people have explained this second verse as serving 
the purpose of recapitulating (all that has been said regarding • 

# the sources of Dharma). The description of the means of 
knowing Dharma having been finished, it is the end 
of this section that is indicated by the repetition (contained 
in the present verse). Such is the fashion with treatises 
on the Ved&hgas ; e.g., ' saihslh&japTtnopatitfhante upa - 

Ji$(hanle ’ (where 1 upatitf(hantd * is repeated for indicating 
the end of the section); and when the author sets forth the 
second verse he has in his mind the sum-total of all 
that has been said in the present section. It is just as the 
Naiyayikas, having propounded the Proposition that * Word is 
non-eternal,’ set forth the reasons in support of it, and 
then re-iterate the conclusion, saying * therefore word is 
non-eternal.’ In fact such is the way of all writers ; e.g., the 
author -of the Mahabha$ya (Patanjali) also sometimes ^ 
stages the Sutra or the Vartika, and having explained it, 
repeats it again.— (12) 
f 
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VERSE XIII 

The knowledge of Dharma is ordained for those who 

ARE NOT ADDICTED TO THE PURSUIT OF WEALTH AND 

PLEASURES ; AND FOR THOSE SEEKING FOR THE KNOWLEDGE 

op Dharma, the Revealed Word is the highest author 

rity.—(13) 

Bhdsya. 

‘ Wealth ’ stands for cattle, land, gold and so forth, and 
‘ addiction * to it means being entirely taken up with the 
undertaking of cultivation, service, etc., for the purpose of 
acquiring and accumulating wealth. 

‘ Pleasures ’ stands for sexual pleasures ; and ‘ addiction ’ 
to these means constant recourse to it, as also to its accom¬ 
paniments in the shape of singing and music, etc. 

For people who are devoid of these (wealth and pleasures), 

* the knowledge of Dhnrn.a* the true understanding of Dharma, 

‘ is ordained ,’ specially propounded, accomplished; the r 
verb ‘ vidhlyate ’ is derived from the root ‘ dhln ’ to accom¬ 
plish. 

Objection. — How is it that people addicted to wealth 
and pleasures can have no knowledge of ‘ Dharma ? ’ In 
fact such persons also, as time permits them, can obtain 
some knowledge of ‘ Dharma /—by listening at the time of 
eating and at such times as do not interfere with their pur- 
' suit of wealth and pleasure, to stories and to the precept or 
example of others (who know Dharma).” 

In view of the above objection, the author has added the 
words— 1 for those who seek the knowledge of Dharma' etc. 
The chief authority for Dhar »a is the Veda ; aod the Veda 
can never be understood by the persons referred to. r It is 
extremely difficult to comprehend and for its due compre¬ 
hension it requires the thorough study of the sciences ef 
Nigama (Vedic commentaries), Nirukla (Philology), Vydkarana 
(Grammar), Tarka (Logic) Pur am (History) and 'Mlndmsd 
(Exigetics). And this entire mass of literature can never 
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be acquired by a man unless lie renounces all other activities. 
What can be learnt from stories and examples are only a 
few stray Dharmas , and not the entire body of Dharma, in 
the shape of the performance of the Jyotistoma and 
other sacrifices, along with all its accessory details, which 
,can be learnt only from the Veda and the other sources of 
Dharma. It is in view of all this that the text says— 
‘ the Revealed Word is the highest authority .’ This how¬ 
ever is not meant to take away the force of ‘ Example ’ as 
a source of knowledge. 

What is stated in the text is corroborated by the following 
well-known saying—‘ He alone acquires learning who shuns 
wealth like snake, sweetmeats like poison, and women like 
evil spirits ? 


[.Another explanation of the verse .] 

According to others again the expression c arthakdma 9 stands 
for hankering after visible rewar (Is ;—and for people ‘ addicted * 
to these,—those who hanker after honour, fame, etc., and who, 
seeking after visible results, have no other end in life save 
worldly advancement—‘ the knowledge of Dharma, ’ i.e ., ‘ per¬ 
formance of Dharma,’—is not ‘ ordained,’ taught. The term 
‘ jhana ’ (‘knowledge’) stands for ‘that in which the act 
becomes recognised ’ ( jndyate asmin ), i.e., its performance ; it is 
only when the Dharma is performed that it becomes clearly 
manifest, clearer indeed than that comprehended at the time 
that the scriptures are studied. It is for this reason that it 
is the performance that is spoken of as 1 jn&na,’ ‘ knowledge.’ 
What the text means therefore is this :—Even though the 
performance of Dharma brings worldly advancement, yet one 
should not undertake it entirely with a view to that fame; 
«it 4 should be undertaken with the sole idea that it is pres¬ 
cribed by the scriptures. The act having been done with 
this idua, if some visible result also follows, it may do so, 
but it is not what is thought of by the man. In fact the 
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Yeda itself describes the result following from Vedic study 
as 4 fame and worldly advancement,’ in the passage— 4 the 
world progressing endows him with four things—honour, 
gifts, freedom from taxes and freedom from death.’ To the 
same effect is the following saying— 4 The water supplied 
for the growth of sugar-cane waters also the grasses and creepers, 
in the same manner when a man treads the path of Dharma , 
he also obtains fame, pleasure and riches.’ 

Objection. — 44 When the act is endowed with a certain 
faculty, it does not lose that faculty, even though it may be 
performed with some other end in view ; it must always 
bring about its natural effects ; e.g., even though one may 
drink poison, with the idea that it is an efficacious medicine, 
yet it does not fail to kill him. Similarly even though the act 
may lie done with a view' to some visible reward, yet it 
cannot fail to bring about the invisible results mentioned in 
the scriptures. Why then should you have this aversion, 
which makes you assert that an act should not be undertaken 
with a view to worldly advancement ?” 

It is in view of this objection that the text adds— 'For those 
seeking for the knowledge of Dharma, the Revealed Word is 
the highest authority .’ And what this means is that 4 those 
who seek for visible rewards do not obtain any invisible re-» 
ward,—and it is not only that he does not obtain the 
invisible result, he commits sin also by being addicted to 
what is prohibited.’—(13) 



IV- Conflict of Authorities. 

VERSE XIV 


Where there is conflict between two Vedic texts, both 

ARE HELD TO BE DhARMA ; BOTH HAVE BEEN RIGHTLY 
PRONOUNCED BY THE WISE TO BE E HARM A.—(14.<) 



The objection urged above (in the Bha$ya on Verse 10) 
is answered here. 

When 4 "between txco Vedic texts * there is * conflict /— i.e., 
setting forth of contrary facts,— e.g ., what is declared to 
be * Pharma’ by one text is pronounced to be ‘ adharma' by 
another;—in such cases both are Pharma,— i.e. y to be per¬ 
formed as optional alternatives. The authoritative strength of 
the two texts is equal; hence it cannot be discerned which is 
reliable and which is not. Thus the conflict being between 
two equally authoritative texts bearing upon the same subject, 
there must be option. 

Objection, —“ The text speaks of both being Dhorma , which 
,means that there should be combination (and not option) ; as it 
is only when there is combination that both could be Dharma ; 
otherwise ( i.e , if there were option ), only one of them could 
be Dharma (at a time).? 

We deny this. The use of the word ‘both ’ is incompatible 
with separate performance (even acts performed one after 
the other, and not conjointly, can be spoken of as ‘ both 
the word does not necessarily denote two things taken together. 

Eurijier, option is distinctly the reasonable course to adopt. 
The 'action % known as ‘ Agniholra * is one only; and with 
reference to this single act, three points of time have been laid 
down ; iiojv the action forms the primary factor, tfie time comes 
in only as a subordinate element; nor is it possible to adopt 
all the three points of time in connection with any single 
performance; nor again can it be right to repeat the 
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performance for the sake of the time ; as it is never right to 
repeat the primary for the sake of the secondary factor. 
From all this it follows that option is most reasonable, as 
declared in the words ‘whenever there is conflict between 
authorities of equal force, there is option.’ ( Gautama , 1.3.) 

1 Both have been proclaimed to be Dharma* —“What is the r 
difference between this statement and the former one, ‘both 
are Dharma’?” 

There is no difference; in the former statement, the author 
has stated his own opinion, and in the latter he supports 
his opinion by the opinion of other teachers, by pointing 
out that ‘this is what has also been proclaimed by other 
wise men.’—(14) 


VERSE XV 

At sunrise, or before sunrise, or at early DAWN,—THE 

SACRIFICIAL ACT MAY BE PERFORMED AT ANY TIME,—SUCH 

IS THE PRONOUNCEMENT OF THE VEDA.—(15) 

Bhaqya. 

This is an instance of the ‘ conflict ’ spoken of in the 
preceding verse. 

In regard to the offering of the Agnihotradibations, all 
these three points of time have been prescribed,—and the 
injunction of each of these deprecates the others; and the 
sense of these Vedic texts is that ‘ the sacrificial act may be 
performed at any time ’in all ways the offering proceeds, i.e ., 
it should proceed. As regards the deprecation of the offering 
done after sunrise (which is found in the text enjoining the 
time before sunrise), this deprecation is not meant to be an 
interdict; it is only meant to be an injunction of "the offering 
before sunrise. Similarly in the other cases. Thas whaf is 
meant is that the act may be performed at any "one of the 
three points of time; and the command of the scriptures be- 
oomee fulfilled by the offering being done at any one time. 
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* Such is the pronouncement of the Veda .’—This is what 
is meant by the Vedic declaration ; and it does not mean that 
what is deprecated is interdicted. 

The ‘ sacrificial act ’ spoken of here is what is known as 
the * Agnihotra homa' ; there is not much difference between 
‘j/aga' (a sacrifice) and ‘ homa ’ (libation-pouring).- When one 
renounces his proprietary right over a substance in favour 
of a certain deity,—the idea in his mind being ‘this 
belongs to the deity now, and not to me,’—this is what con¬ 
stitutes 1 yaga' ‘sacrifice’; and exactly the same is the form 
of‘Homa,’‘Pouring of libation,’ also. The only difference 
is that in Homa there is the additional factor of the substance 
being thrown, deposited in a specified manner, in fire or 
some such receptacle. It is in view of this similarity that the 
Homa is spoken of here as 4 yajna* That this is so is proved 
by the fact that the three points of time spoken of have been 
prescribed in the Veda in connection with Homa , and not all 
kinds of sacrifice. 

The expressions *udife* (‘after sunrise’) and the rest are 
to be taken as parts of, and as standing for, such declarations 
as ‘uditZ hotavyam ’ (‘the Homa should be performed after 
sunrise’) and so forth;—the construction being that ‘the 
yieaning of the declaration that the Homa should be per¬ 
formed after sunrise, not before it, etc., etc., is as follows.’ 

By the compound word 1 samayadhyusita • ’ the time of early 
dawn is meant. Others have taken it as consisting of two 
words: ‘ samaya ’ meaning near , requires its correlative in 
the shape of something that is near ; and since the two points 
of time mentioned in the sentence are those ‘before’ and 
‘ after sunrise,’ the required correlative in the present instance 
is the time of twilight. ‘ Adhyasita ’ stands for the time of 
departure of % the night, and means ‘ at the departure of night.’ 
[So the compound means ‘ that twilight which comes after 
tl*fc departure of night.’] 

The words of the text are intended to quote the words 
of the V«eda, which are found to be read in one form in one 
text, and in another form in another text; so that whether 

29 
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the expression ‘ samayadhyufita ’ is one word or two words 
can be ascertained only from the original texts. 

Thus then, the same act of Homa being laid down in the 
Veda as to be done optionally at any one of the three points 
of time, there is no inconsistency. It is only in connection with 
two accomplished entities that, when found to be incompatible 
with one another, they are held to be ‘inconsistent’; the 
same cannot be true in connection with things still to lie 
accomplished [and all actions belong to this latter category]. 
For what has got to be accomplished may be accomplished 
either in one way or another; and how could there be 
any inconsistency in this ? 

In the case of conflicting Smrti-texts also, the most 
reasonable view to take is that they lay down optional 
alternatives.—(15) 


V. Persons entitled to the Performance of Dharma. 


VERSE XVI 

That person alone, and none other, should be regarded 

AS ENTITLED TO THE SCRIPTURE, FOR WHOM THE SACRAMENTS 
BEGINNING WITH CONCEPTION AND ENDING WITH THE 
CREMATORIUM, ARE PRESCRIBED AS TO BE DONE WITH 
MANTRAS.—(16) 


BMisya. 

In Adhy&ya I (Verse 103) are found tlie words ‘ this should 
be studied by the learned Brahmana’; and though this is a mere 
Arthaoadci , yet the presence of the potential affix ‘ tavya ’ (in 
the term ‘ adhyetavyam •’) might lead people into the mistake 
that it is an Injunction; and in that case the K§attriya and 
'•Vaishya would be precluded from the study. It is with 
a view to preclude this possibility that we have the present 
verse, which shows the capability of the Kshattriya and the 
Vaishya also to study. 

The older commentators have also taken this verse as 
serving to preclude the possibility of the Shudra studying 
the scripture, which he might be tempted to do. 

The term 4 scripture ’ here stands for the compilation by 
Manu. 

4 Untitled, ,*—the ‘title’ meant here consists in the idea 
that * this should be done by me.’ But no 4 collection of 
words ’—which is an accomplished entity—can be regarded 
as ‘to be done’; nor, on the other hand, can any action be 
regarded as * to be accomplished,’ except as related to 
a certain substance. Hence the ‘ title ’ is understood to per- 
tain'to a certain action relating to the scripture. *Now in the 
present context, the action intended is not found to be either 
making , ,or being, or existing ; as for ‘ being ’ and ‘ existing,’ 
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they both mean ‘to be’; so that if these were the action 
meant, the meaning would be—‘ one should undertake the 
being or the existing , as related to the scripture ’; but. as a 
matter of fact the ‘ being ’ of one thing cannot be undertaken 
by another. The action of ‘ making ’ also would not be 
applicable ; because so far as the words are concerned, all are 
eternal (and as such cannot be made) ; while as regards sen¬ 
tences, they have been already made by another person (the 
author of the scripture). From all this it follows that the 
action intended is that of studying as pertaining to the scrip¬ 
ture. So that the meaning comes to be this—* the man is 
entitled to the study of the scripture ’ ; and just as to the 
studying, so also to the learning of its meaning. 

“ In as much as the work of Manu has had a beginning 
in time, how could any injunction relating to it (as the present 
verse is supposed to be) be based upon the Veda, which is 
beginningless ? ” 

Our answer is as follows:—It is quite open to us to infer 
some such general (Vedic) injunction as that ‘theShudra* 
should not study such sentences as serve to expound the 
scriptures.’ Further, these statements of the expounders of 
the Veda that serve to explain Vedic texts bear a certain resem¬ 
blance to these texts; and hence they are as much the subject 
of a beginningless tradition as the Vedic texts themselves. 

What forms the subject-matter of the scriptures is actual 
performance, and to this all the four castes are entitled 
[though to the study of the scriptures the three twice-born 
castes alone are entitled], 

“If such be the case, then it would be permissible for the 
Shudra to perform all those acts which are prescribed in a 
general manner, without reference to any specified persons.” 

How this contingency does not arise we shall show, as 
occasion arises. 

Objection : —“ When the Shudra is not entitled to ''study 
the scripture and learn its meaning, how can he be entitled 
to the performance of the acts therein prescribed^ Unless 
the man knows the exact form of the act, he cannot do it; 
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unless ho studies the scriptures, he cannot know what is 
contained in them ; and no unlearned person is entitled to the 
performance of any (religious) act.” 

True; but the requisite knowledge can be obtained from 
the advice of other persons. The Shudra may be dependent 
upon a Br&hmaiia; or a Brahma^a may be doing the work 
of instructing people for payment; and such a Bruhmana 
might very well instruct the Shudra to ‘ do this, after having 
done that’ and so forth. So that the mere fact of the Shudra 
performing the acts does not necessarily indicate that he is 
entitled to the study and understanding of the scriptures; as 
performance can be accomplished, even on the strength of 
what is learnt from others ; as is done in the case of women; 
what helps women (in the performance of their duties) is the 
learning of their husbands, which becomes available to them 
through companionship. Then again, the texts laying down 
the acts do not imply the direct knowledge (of the injunctive 
texts). It is only in the case of men, to whom is addressed 
the injunction of Vedic study—contained in the words ‘ one 
should study the Veda ’—that the performance of duties pro¬ 
ceeds upon the basis of their own learning ; and this injunc¬ 
tion is meant only for the male members of the three higher 
castes. But in the case of these also their study and under¬ 
standing of the scriptures is not prompted by their knowledge 
of what is contained in them ; it^is prompted entirely by the 
two injunctions—(1) the injunction of having recourse to a 
duly qualified teacher, and (2) the injunction of Vedic study. 


‘ Conception / is ‘ impregnation ’; that series of sacraments 
whichTje^ins with this is called * tii^dkadih,* 'beginning toith 
conception .’ This sacrament is laid down as to be performed 
* after the marriage (of the parents),—with the ntantra 1 visnu- 
ryoniiikaIpayatit, ’ etc. ( Rgveda , 10.184.1)—on the occasion of 
the fust intercourse only, for some people, while for others at 
each menstrual period, till conception takes place. • 
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That which has the ‘ crematorium' for its end is called 
‘ ending icith the crematorium .’ The word ‘ crematorium ’ 
stands for that place where dead bodies are disposed of; and 
through association it indicates the rites performed for the 
dead, called the ‘ Antyesti' ; as it is only this performance that 
is done with mantras, and not the place (which is what is 
directly denoted by the word ‘ crematorium ’). 

The qualification mentioned in the text points to the 
Twice-born castes; it is only these persons who have their 
sacraments done with mantras. The author does not say 
simply ‘ dvijatindm ,’ ‘ for the twice-born ’ (and he has taken 
to the round-about way of saying the same thing), because 
Manu Svayambhuva lias a peculiar style of composing his 
verses. 

The passage is not to be construed to mean that the 
sacraments are laid down in mantras'; because mantras do 
not contain the injunction of any acts ; they are not injunc¬ 
tive ; they only serve as reminders , during the performance 
of the act, of the details enjoined in other texts. ‘Hence the 
passage should be explained as meaning—* those for whom the 
sacraments are laid down as to be done with Mantras.’ 

‘ None other /—is purely explanatory ; the rest of the 
sentence having already served the purpose of restricting 
what is said to the twice-born castes. Or, it may be taken as' 
reiterated for the preventing of the idea that some one might 
entertain the notion that ‘ tfbat is laid down here is something 
that must be done by the twice-born castes, while for the 
Shudra it is neither prescribed nor interdicted.’—(16) 



VI. Qualified Countries 


VERSE XVII 

The region lying between the divine rivers Saka.sva.tI 

AND DrSADVATI WHICH HAS BEEN CREATED BY THE GODS, 
—THEY CALL * BRAHMAVARTA*—'17) 

Bhaqya. 

The sources of the knowledge of Dharma* have been 
described; it lias also been stated that in cases of conflict there 
is option ; persons entitled to the performance of dharma have 
also been indicated in a general way. Now the author 
proceeds to describe those countries that are fit for the per¬ 
formance of Dharma, and where (on that, account) it becomes 
incumbent to perform it. 

‘ Sarawatl* is the river bearing that name. ‘ DrQadvati' 
is another river; that which lies between these two , that 
region they call by the name of ‘ Brahmavarta' \ that is the 
region which the cultured speak of by that name. 

* Created by the Cocls* —is for the purpose of eulogising 
the boundaries and the bounded region ; the sense being that 
‘ the region is created by the Gods, and is therefore more 
sacred than all other regions.’—(17) 

VERSE XVIII. 

That practice, which has come down through an unbroken 

LINE OP TRADITION AMONG THE SEVERAL CASTES AND SUB- 
CASTES IN THAT COUNTRY, IS CALLED THE ‘ PRACTICE OF 

# Good Hen/—(18) 

» 0 Bha$ya. • 

Question —“ As regards the usage in the said country, what 
is the condition of its reliability ? Is it learning and culture ? 
Or the connection of the particular country is the* only 
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condition, and the practices of the ignorant and the 
uncultured also are authoritative ? We ask this because if 
‘learning’ and ‘culture’ are not regarded as necessary 
conditions, then the two qualifications mentioned in the sixth 
verse—in the phrase ‘ the Practice of good and learned men ’ 
—become futile. And further, it is not possible for the, 
‘Practice of Bad men’ to be a source of Dharma y for the 
simple reason that such persons can have nothing to do with 
the Veda. If, on the other hand, learning and culture do 
form the conditions of reliability, then no useful purpose 
will have been served by the connection of the particular 
country herein mentioned; because it cannot be said that 
practice of learned and cultured men of other countries is 
not authoritative.” 

Our answer to the above is as follows:—The statement is 
based upon probability; the chances are that in the country 
mentioned only learned and cultured men are born. This is 
what is meant by the assertion that ‘ the Practice in that 
country is called the Practice of good men .’ 

Others have explained that the verse is intended to deny 
the authority of a purely local * Practice ’ (Usage), on the 
ground that in other countries people marry the daughter of 
the maternal uncle. 

This explanation is not right. . Because it has been laid 
down as a general principle that ‘ from among the practices 
of the country, the family and the caste, only that should be 
done what is not contrary to law ’; and the marrying of one’s 
maternal cousin is actually contrary to the law, as found in 
the injunction that ‘ one should marry beyond the seventh 
grade of relationship on the father’s side and beyond the fifth 
on the mother’s’ [and the maternal cousin falls witfiin these 
prohibited degrees]. Further, as regards the said-country/>f 
Brahmavarta also there are certain practices—such as eatjng 
in the same dish with boys who have not undergone thi 
Brahmauical Initiation—which are not regarded as authorita¬ 
tive. In fact no practice nan ever be authoritative which is 
contrary to Smrti; because it would be so much further 
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removed from the Veda (the source of all authority) ; as the 
. Practice leads to the inference of the Snifli, and the Smrti 
leads to the inference of the Veda; while the Smrti leads to 
the inference of its corroborative Veda directly. There is 
another reason why Practices like the one mentioned above 
gan never be even suspected to be authoritative. Such Practices 
are found to be clearly due to perceptible motives: e.g ., 
• some one having fallen in love with a handsome maternal 
cousin married her, through fear of the King, in order to escape 
from the penalty that would be inflicted for violating the 
chastity of an unmarried girl; and others who came after him 
being themselves illiterate and relying upon the words * one 
should go on on the same path on which his father and 
grand-father have gone’ ( Mann , 4T78), taken in thoir literal 
sense, came to regard the said marrying as * Dharma ’ (some¬ 
thing that should be done). Then again, even though the 
text (4T72) prescribes an expiatory rite in connection with 
the taking as wife of the three classes of girls (the daughter 
of the Father’s sister, the daughter of the Mother’s sister and 
the daughter of the Mother’s brother),—yet people are liable 
to fall into the mistake that marriage with relatives other than 
the three specified here is not interdicted. That such is 
i^ot the meaning of the verse (11T72) we shall explain 
later on. 

Now no Smrti or Practice, that is prompted by a 
perceptible motive, can ever be regarded as authoritative. 
Says the revered Bhatta (Kura&rila)—‘ That Smrti , which is 
contrary to the Veda; or deprecated, and which serves a visible 
purpose, and is prompted by perceptible motives, can never be 
based upon the Veda.’ - 

From ^all this it follows that what is contained in this 
verse fs only arthav&da , eulogising the particular oountry, 
—this eulogy being supplementary to the Injunction ooming 
lafe/on that - ‘the Twice-born people should betake'themselves 
to these countries’ (verse 24 below). 

* P&rampart/a' is the same as ( parampard,' ‘Tradition’; 
which goes from one to the other, from him again to a fourth 
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person, and so on; this succession is what is called ‘ Tradition '; 
and «' Kravia ,’ ‘ line, stands for ‘ unbroken continuity;’—‘ come 
down' means learnt. • ■ - 

1 Sub-castes '—are people of mixed birth;—the ‘ castes’ 
along with these are called Suntaralah. 


VERSE XIX. 

Next to Brahmavarta is the ‘Brahmarsidesha,’ comprise 
ing the regions op Kuruksetra, Matsyas, Pa$?chalas 

’ AND SHURASENAKAS. (19). 

Bhasya. 

These are the names of the various regions. * 

* Kuruk&tra' is what is known as Swnantapancluika , the 
place where the Kurus were exterminated. The etymological 
signification of the name ‘ KuruksUra ' has been explained as 
meaning—‘do good deeds here, and salvation shall come 
quickly,’ ‘ hunt sukrtamatra ksiprantranam bhavati.' 

‘ Matsyas' and the rest are the names of countries, in the 
plural form. 

‘ Brahmarsidesha ’ is the name of the ’ entire ' group. 
Brahmdvarta is the country ‘ created by the Gods ’; and since 
the Brahmarsis are a little lower in degree than the Gods, 
this country, being related to Brahmarsis; is slightly lower in 
grade than Bralvmavarto. This is what is meant by this 
being ‘ next to Brahmdvarta' — i.e., slightly different from it; 
~the negative particle (in ‘ anantarah ’) denoting slightly ; 
just as when it is said that ‘ the sick person, should 'drink 
gruel when it is not-hot it is meant that it should be drunk 
when it is slightly hot. The term 1 antara' means different-, 
as it is found in such assertions as ‘ ndrlpurusatoydmmantaram 
mdhadantaram ,’ ‘in the case of men, women and water, even 
. a alight difference makes a great difference.’ (19) 
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VERSE XX. 

I r 

All men on the earth may learn their respective duties 

FROM THE B RAH MAN A BORN IN THESE COUNTRIES. (20) 

Bha$ya. 

From the ‘ agrajanma ,’ i.e., the Br&hamna—‘ born in these 
Countries ’—Kuruksetra and the the rest—all men 4 may learn ’ 
—seek to know—‘ their respective duties ’—proper conduct. 
This has been already explained under Verse 18.—(20) 

VERSE XXI. 

The country lying between the Himalaya, and the 

VlNDHYA, TO THE EAST OF VlNASUANA AND TO THE WEST OF 
PltAYAGA, IS CALLED THE * MADHYADESHA/ THE ‘ MIDDLE 

Country.’ (21) 

Bhfyya. . 

On the north lies the Himalaya and on the south the 
'•Vindhya. ‘ Vinashana ’ is the name of the place where the 
Sarasvatl river has disappeared.—(20) 

' PrayUga’-r -is the confluence of the Gahga and . the 
Yamunfi. 

The. region having these four as its boundaries is to be 
known by the name ‘ Madhya-dteha .’ It is called * madhya 9 
or ‘middle,’ becauso it is neither very superior nor very 
inferior,-r-and not because it is located in the centre of the 
Earth.—(21) * . 

VERSE' XXII. 

The country extending as far as the Eastern Ocean and 
as far as the Western Ocean, and lying between 

. TIJE SAME TWO MOUNTAINS,—THE LEARNED KNOW AS 

< i Aryava^ta.’ (22). 

* - * ; # Bhaeya. ' T- 4 

The country that lieR between the two limits of the 
Eastern S-nd Western Oceans,—and between the two mountains 
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spoken of in the preceding ^erse, —i.<?.,the Himalaya and the 
Vindhya,—is described as ‘ Aryavarta / ‘ by the learned — i.e 
by cultured people. It is called ‘ Aryavarta ’ in the sense that 
the Aryis lice there (‘ Aryah vartan*e iatra y ); i.e., it is they 
that are born there again and again, and the barbarians, even 
though attacking it repeatedly, do not remain there. 

The particle * ah * (in ‘ asamudrat ’) indicates the outer not 
the inner boundary, and it does not indicate inclusion. Hence 
the islands in the oceans do not come under ' Aryftvarta. 9 

What are. mentioned here are the four boundaries of the 
country: the Eastern Ocean on the east, the Western Ocean 
on the west, the Himalaya on the north and the Vindhya on 
the south. 

In as much as these two mountains have been mentioned 
as ‘boundaries/ they are not included under 'Aryavarta '; 
from this people might be led to conclude that one should 
not inhabit these mountains. And with a view to (avoiding) 
this possibility, the Author adds the next verse.— (22) 

VERSE XXIII. 

But the region where the spotted deer roams by nature 

IS TO BE KNOWN AS THE * LAND FIT FOR SACRIFICIAL ACTS’ ; 

BEYOND THAT IS THE ‘LAND OF THE MleCHOHHAS.* (23) 

Bha$ya. 

Where the deer known as ‘ Krsnasara' —that which is 
either black with white spots, or black with yellow spots— 
'roams? —lives— i.e., is found, born,—‘ by nature /— i.e., not 
that where it resides for a time only, having been imported 
as a present of rare value, and so forth ;—‘ that country is to 
be known ’—regarded—‘as yajhlya ’— 'fit for sacrifioial acts / 

'Beyond that' — i.e., the region other than the one where 
the Knnasara is indigenous—' is the land of the MlZchchlias / 
The Mldchclehas are the people who are known as lying beyond 
the pale of the four castes,—not included even among the 
Pratiloma castes; such as the Med as, the Arfdhj;as, the 
Shdbaras and the Pulindas. . ' ' > • ■ • 
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It is not meant that the sacrifices are to be performed on 
the very spot where the deer roams,—in the way in which they 
are performed ‘on level ground,’ according to the injunction 
that ‘ one should perform sacrifices on level ground’ ; as we 
have ‘ roams' in the present tense, and certainly one could not 
perform a sacrifice on the very spot, and at the very time, 
at which the deer may have started to roam. Further, a 
certain place is the ‘ locus ’ of the sacrifice only' in the 
sense that it holds all those things that arc operative towards 
its performance, either as instruments or agents and the like, 
and certainly two material substances (i.e., the Roaming Deer 
and the Sacrificial Accessories) could never occupy the same 
spot. Nor can the condition mentioned (the roaming of the 
deer) be taken as indirectly indicating some other time (than 
the one at which the roaming is being done); as no such in¬ 
direct indication is admissible in the case of Injunctions; as has 
been shown under the Adhikarana dealing with the 4 winnowing 
basket’ (Mlm&nisZi-Sutra, 1*2-26 el. Seq.), by Shabara (on 
* 1-2-26), who says— 4 what is meant by is done is that it is 
capable of being done * [and the present time is not what is 
meant to be emphasised]. 

44 As a matter of fact, when one thing is spoken of as located 
(contained) in another, it does not mean that it occupies the 
'whole of it; so that it is not necessary for the Locus to be 
occupied in its entirety, as it is in the case of the oil contained 
in the seasamum-seed. In fact, even when only a portion of 
one thing is occupied by another, the whole of the former be¬ 
comes ks locus or container ; e.g. when a man is spoken of as 
4 sitting in the house ,’ or ‘occupying the chariot.’ So that in 
the case in question what is described here is the entire country, 
consisting of villages and towns, and bounded by hills and 
river** and when the deer roams even in some part of it, 
the whole country becomes its locus. Hence there is no force 
in Che argument that 4 two material substances cannot occupy 
the same Spot.”* 

Our, answer to the above is as follows r—In the present 
instance; there is no direct injunction, such as 4 one should 
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perform sacrifices here (in this country)’; as the injunctive 
affix is found added to the root ‘ to know ’ (in the word 'jneya/f)^ 
and not to the root ‘ to sacrifice.’ All that is meant is that 
the country spoken of is ‘ fit for sacrifices’; the meaning being 
that ‘ this country is fit for sacrificial performances ’; and this 
‘ fitness for sacrifices ’ is possible even without a direct in¬ 
junction (of the actual performance). The fact of the matter' 
is that it is only in the countries mentioned that the several 
sacrificial accessories, in the shape of .the kusha-gr&as, the 
Palasha , the Khadira and other trees, are mostly found ; and 
sacrificial performers also, in the shape of persons belonging 
to the three higher castes and learned in the three Vedas, are 
found only in these countries; and it is on the basis of these 
facts that the countries have been described as ‘ fit for sacri¬ 
fices.’ The verb ‘ jneyah ’ ending in the verbal affix (‘yat’) 
also lias the sense of the injunctive only imposed upon it, and 
in reality it is only an Arthavada resembling an injunction; 
just like the passage 1 jartilayavdgvd va juhuydt ,’ (‘ one should 
offer either the wild seasamum or the wild wheat’) [which, 
even though cotaining the injunctive word ‘ juhuydt' has been 
regarded as an Arthavada ressembling an injunction]. 

When again it is said that ‘ beyond, this is the land of the 
mltchchhas? this also is purely descriptive of the usual 
state of things; the sense being that in these other lands it is' 
mostly mlechchhas that are born; it does not mean that people 
inhabiting them are all (on that account) ‘ mleckchhas ’; 
because’ what is a * mlechchha ’ is well known, just like the 
‘ Brdhmam ’ and other well known castes. In fact, the name 
‘ mlechckkadesha ’ is to be taken literally, in the sense that it is 
* the country of mlechchhas ’; so that if mlechchhas happen 
to conquer a part of Aryavarta itself and take their habitation 
there, that also would become ‘ mlechchhadesha .’ Similarly if 
a certain well-behaved king of the Ksattriya-Caste should 
happen to defeat the mlechchhas and make that land inhabited 
by people of the four castes, relegating the indigenous 
mlechchhas to the category of ‘ t hand ala,’ as they are in 
Aiyayarta, then that which was a ‘ country of the mleckchhas ’ 
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would become a ‘ land fit for sacrifices.’ And this for the 
simple reason that no laud is by itself detective; it is only by 
association that it becomes defective, just as it is when soiled 
by impure things. Hence, even apart from the countries 
designated here as ‘ fit for sacrifices,’ if, in a certain place, all 
'the necessary conditions are available, one should perform his 
sacrifices, even though .it be a place where the spotted deer 
does not roam. 

From all this it follows that the statement—‘ this should he 
known as the country fit for sacrifices, and beyond this is the 
land of the mldchchhas ' is purely descriptive, being meant to 
be supplementary to the injunction that follows in the 
■next verse.—(23). 

VERSE XXIV. 

The twiok-rorn people should seek to resort to these 
■ countries; the Shudra may howbveh, when distressed 

FOR A LIVING, RESIDE IN ANY LAND.—-(24). 

Bhfyya. 

The author now proceeds to state that injunction for the 
sake whereof the names of several countries have been sot 
.forth. 

* The twice-born people even though they be born in 
another country, should ‘ resort to these countries' i.e. to 
Brahmavarta , etc. Abandoning the country of their birth, 
they should make every effort to reside in Brahmavarta and 
the other countries just described. 

In connection with this some people hold that the injunc¬ 
tion of residing in these countries is with a view to unseen 
(spiritual) results; the sense being that even though certain 
results might accrue to one in other countries also, yet 
people should reside in these countries; and when we come to 
look for .the reward of such residence,—we may conclude, 
either (a) that the residence in the said countries is enjoined 
as purificatory, just like bathing in the Gm?gfi and other 
sacred places,—the idea bping that just as the water of one 
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place is more sacred than that of another, so also it is only 
some regions that are sacred, as has been described in the 
Fur&rpas ;—or (b) that from the mere residence itself the man 
goes to Heaven, this assumption being on the analogy of the 
VishvajU sacrifice. 

Neither of these two views is admissible. If the present 
verse had laid down such residence as would not be possible 
(without this injunction), then there might be some justifica¬ 
tion for assuming a reward, and for considering which of the 
two alternatives mentioned (in the previous paragraph) is the 
more reasonable. As a matter of fact however, the possibility 
of the residence in question is already secured by the fact that 
it is only in the said countries that the performance of the 
compulsory and optional rites is possible ; in fact apart from 
the said countries, there is no possibility of the performance 
of Dharma in its entirity. Eor instance, in the snowy regions 
of Kashmira and such places, people suffer so much from cold 
that they are unable to attend to their evening prayers outside 
their house ; nor (for the same reason) is it possible to read 
the Veda in the proper manner, going out either to the east or 
to the north of the village ; nor lastly, is it possible to bathe in 
the river every day during the winter. 


• The- implication of the expression ‘ twice-born people ’ is 
that no country can be ‘the land of rolechchhas’ except when 
it is inhabited by ralechhhas. Eor otherwise any man entering 
that country would at once become a * ralechahha *; and as such 
how could he be a * twice born ’ person ? It might be argued 
that—“by merely entering that country one does not become 
a mlechahha ,• he becomes so only by residing there, and At is 
this residence that is prohibited here.”—But this can not'be 
accepted ; Because what is mentioned here is ‘ samehrevyaj 
‘resorting/ which connotes the idea of the man being born in 
one country and then leaving it and going to another country ; 
and there can be no ‘resorting’ to a place which is already 
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inhabited. If this were not meant, then the Author would 
have simply said that ‘one should never reside in any other 
country after renouncing these.’ It might be argued,that 
“the ‘resorting’ being already accomplished, the re-iteration 
of it serves the purpose of precluding others.”—But in that 
case this would become a 'Parisaiikhya ’ a ‘ Preclusive lnjunc-’ 
tion audsuch injunctions are beset with three defects. 

It might be argued that “ it is the abandoning (of the 
countries) that is indirectly indicated, the sense being that 
one should never abandon these countries.” 

But so long as the direct meaning of a text is admissible, 
there can bo no justification for admitting an indirect 
indication. For this reason what has been said above cannot 
be accepted. From all this it follows that what the words 
imply is that men do not become ‘ mlSohohhaa * by merely 
coming into contact with a certain country, it is the country 
that becomes ‘the land of tnlivhchhas ’ through the contaot 
of men (mldchchhas). 


In as'much as service of the twice-born people constitutes 
the prescribed duty of the shudra, it follows as a matter of 
course that the latter should reside where the former reside; 
but if he fails to obtain a living in that country, then he may 
go and live in another country ; this is what is permitted (in 
the latter part of the verse). When the man comes to have 
a large family, or becomes unfit- for service,—even though 
the twice-born person on whom he is dependent may be pre¬ 
pared to support him,—the shudra may go and live in another 
country, where there may be a chance for him to acquire 
wealth. But even so he should never live in a country where 
mlechchhas form the majority of inhabitants ; he should be¬ 
take himself'to a land fit for sacrifices ; because if he lived in 
a country abounding in mldchchhas it would be-impossible 
for him to avoid their contaot, in the course of moving, sitt¬ 
ing, eating and so fourth ; so that there would be the fear of 
bis becoming a mldchchha. 

31 
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‘Distressed for a living /— i.e ., suffering from want of a 
living. ‘ lAving ’ means wealth sufficient for the maintaining 
of one’s family. In the absence of such ‘ living/ thcve is a 
certain amount of * distress ;’-a'nd this distress which is caused 
by the want of living is spoken of as caused by the ‘ living ’ 
itself ; just as good harvest being the effect of rain, famine r 
is caused by want of rain , but is spoken of as * caused by 
rain .’ 

‘ In any country * implies want of restriction. 



Section (7). 

’•*••• • .Summing up . ,. ,, 

•• VERSE (XXV) - *• • ' 

Thus has the source of Dharma been briefly explained 

TO YOU, AS ALSO THE ORIGIN OF ALL THIS (WORLD). LEARN 
• NOW THE DUTIES OF THE SEVERAL CASTES.—(25). 

Bh&sya. 

Here we have the recapitulation of all that has gone 
before,—and this for the purpose of refreshing the memory. 

‘ Yoniti '—‘ source * cause. 

‘SamaSena'—‘briefly * in brief. 

1 Sambhavashcha'—‘also the origin' —this refers to what has 
gone in Discourse I. 

‘ Of all this' —this refers to the ‘ oreation of the world,* 
which is recaHed in the form of a mental picture, and thus 
brought before the eye (which makes it capable of being 
referred to by the pronoun 1 this ’). 

* The dudes of the several castes '—The duties that 
should be performed by the various castes. 

• ‘ Learn ’— i.e. in detail. 


In this connection, the author of the Sm\tivivarann describes 
five kinds of Dharma or Duty :—(1) ‘ Varna-dharma ‘duties 
pertaining to caste ;* (2) * Ahrama-dharma / ‘ Duties pertaining 
to Life-stages,’ (&) ‘ Varnashrava-dharma ,’ ‘ duties pertaining 
to caste and life-stage’ ; (4) ‘ Naimittika-Dharma,* ‘ Occasional 
Duties,* and (5) 1 Gum-Dharma,* ‘ Duties pertaining to quali¬ 
fication .*^-(1) Of these, that which proceeds entirely on the 
basis of caste, and takes no account of age, life-stage or any 
s 4 uoh circumstances, is called ‘ duty pertaining^ to castes ; * 
e.g., what*islaid down in such rules as—‘the Brahmaija should 
not be killed,* ‘ wine shall not be drnnk by the Brahmanci ’— 
refers to a particular caste only, and is meant to apply to 
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every person of that caste till his very last breath. (2) ‘Duty 
pertaining to life-stage ’ is that which does not depend upon 
caste only, but takes account of a particular life-stage also; e.g ., 
‘ Fire-kindling ancl alms-begging are the duties of the Yedic 
student’ ( Gautama 2.8). (3) ‘ Duty pertaining to caste and 
life-stage ’ is that which is related to both ; e.g., when it is r 
prescribed that * the bow-string made of murva grass is the 
girdle for the Ksattriya student,’ it means that what is men¬ 
tioned does not apply to any other life-stage (than that of the 
student), nor to any other caste (except the Ksattriya);—what 
is meant to be the example here is the wearing of the girdle 
during student-life, not the first taking of it, which forms 
part of the Upanayana- rites, and does not pertain to the parti¬ 
cular life-stage ; and the Upanayana itself is what ushers in a 
particular life-stage, and it is not a ‘duty pertaining to the 
life-stage.’ (4) The ‘ Occasional Duty * consists of such acts 
as the purifying of things and so forth. (5) ‘ Duty per¬ 
taining to qualifications ’ is that which is prescribed in connec¬ 
tion with special qualifications ; e.g., what is laid down in such 
rules as ‘ he should be absolved from six ’ is with reference to 
the qualification of ‘vast learning;’ to this same category 
belong also all those duties that are laid down for the 
‘ annointed ’ Ksattriya. 

All these are meant to be included under the ‘ duties 
of the castes ’ (mentioned in the text); and hence the text 
(■mentions those only ; and it does not make mention of 
the sub-divisions, because in the first place there are endless 
subdivisions, and secondly, (if the text went about mentioning 
all possible kinds of duties), it would have to mention 
those many duties also which are laid down for men in 
general, without reference to any particular caste. Similarly 
with other varieties of ‘ Duty.’ In fact the ‘ Duties, pertakiing. 
to castes ’ have been mentioned only as an indication ; it does 
not mean th r at the duties of the mixed castes are excluded from 
consideration; because this latter has also been promised (in 
1.2) as the subject to be expounded ; and the present statement 
is only meant to be the reiteration of that promise.— (25) 



Section VIII 
Duties and Sacraments 

, VERSE XXVI. 

For the twiob-born persons corporeal consecration, 

BEGINNING WITH ‘CONCEPTION,’ SHOULD BE • PERFORMED 

WITH AUSPICIOUS VeDIC RITES; IT PURIFIES IN THIS 

WORLD AND ALSO AFTER DEATH.—(20) 

Bhaqya. 

The 4 Vcdic rites' spoken of here are mantra-recitations. 
4 Veda ’ here stands for mantras ; and whafc 4 arises out of 
them * (which is what is expressed by the affix in 4 Vaidikaih ’) 
is the 4 reciting ’ ; hence the nominal affix ‘ (hail ’ comes under 
the provisions of the V&rtika on Pacini, 4s. 3. 00. 

Or, the word 4 vaidika ’ (Vedic) may be. taken as figura¬ 
tively applied to the rites, on the ground of their source 
lying in the Veda. 4 Jfarma,' 4 Rites,’ would, in this case, stand 
for the act constituting the procedure; and hence becomes 
possible the differentiation and the relation of cause and effect 
’(between the Karma and the Saimkbra), which is expressed 
in the assertion— 4 the consecration, sorhskara, should lie per¬ 
formed by means of the Rites ? , 

• * Conception ’—is the depositing of the semen in the womb, 

and 4 niqdkadih * stands for that body of sacraments to be 
described below, which begins with the said 4 Conception ’ and 
ends with ‘Initiation’ (Upanayana). The singular number 
in 4 Shurlrasarhskarah ,’ 4 corporeal consecration,’ is due to the 
whole body of sacraments being taken collectively. 4 Conse¬ 
cration ’ means the preparation of a qualified body; and the 
several sacraments serve to produce in the body special quali¬ 
fications. * 

Thi^ is what is meant by the term 4 pavanah, 1 4 it nnrifies? 
— i.e. t removes impurities. 
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‘ Ir/ Jbis world and also after death ’.—This means that the 
person duly consecrated becomes entitled to the performance 
of all those acts that, like the Kdriri and other sacrifices,, lead 
to material results,—as also those that, like the Jyotistoma 
etc., bring spiritual rewardsand hence the consecrations are 
of use ih both worlds. 

‘ Pimyaih •’—* auspicious,' i.e., propitious ; i.e., they bring 
good luck and remove bad luck.' Thus there is a clear 
difference between the word 4 puny a ’ and ‘ pavana ’ here. ... 

* For the twice-born persons ,’—this serves to exclude the 
ShvdraS. This word serves to point out who are the persons 
to be consecrate^ ; and it is only by indirect, indication that 
the three higher castes are understood to be meant; for before 
consecration, they are not yet ? twice-born ’ (the ‘ second birth ’ 
consisting of the consecration):—(26) 

. - : .... VERSE XXVII. 

Of TWICE-BORN MEN THE TAINT OF SEED AND WOMB IS REM.OVED 

by the. ‘Libations in connection with Pregnancy’ 

- AND BY ‘ .TatAKARMAN ’ (RlTES ATTENDANT. UPON BiRTH), 

•• ‘Chatjda’ (Tonsure) and *Mau&jIbandhana ’ (Tying 
• -of the orass-girdle). (27). . 

* BhQoya. ' ' 

The statement that, ‘ corporeal consecration is purifying and 
auspicious * has pointed out the use of the Sacraments Now, 

‘ purification ’ consists in removing the impurities of the .im¬ 
pure thing; and the question arises—“whence the impurity 
of the Body ?” 

•.. It is in answer to this, that the text speaks of ‘ the taint of 
seed and womb ,’;—‘ of the seed ,’ is that which arises from, or is 
due to, the seed;—similarly ‘ of the womb * (is that which 
arises from, or is due to, the womb). ‘ Taint ’'is evil, .an 
uttseen- source- of pain. All that is meant by this is that *thg 
Body is impure, owing its birth to the seed • and the womfy 
The‘‘seed 1 of'man eonsists of semen and ovule; and these 
’by their very nature, are impure. Similarly .the womb, is 
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impure by contamination. And the ‘ taint ' of the man thus 
Caused is ' 4 removed ,’ wiped away, by the sacraments. 

These sacraments are now mentioned ; some are actually 
named, while others are left to be indicated by the peculiar 
circumstances of what is sanctified. 

, ‘ Libations in connection with pregnancy,' —those that are 

• offered when the pregnancy of the woman has come about,— 
or those that are offered for the purpose of bringing about 
pregnancy ; in either case the libations are said to be f in con¬ 
nection with pregnancy * What prompts the offering is the 
pregn inoy, the woman being only a means to it; so that the 
libations, being prompted by pregnancy, are -said to be ir. 
'connection with it; and those are the rites of * Ptunsavana,' 
1 Simantonndyaita ’ and ‘ Garbhddhdna.' The word *•libation ' 
here stands for the whole rite; as the ‘ Garbhadhdnw ’• (‘ Con¬ 
ception ’) is certainly not a ‘ Libation.’ The exact details of 
the rites,—regarding the substances to be offered, the duties 
aiid so forth—are to be found out from the Grhyastitra*. 

Just as by the ‘ libations in Connection with pregnancy’, 
so also by the sacrament known us * Jatakavman *' : (ltites 
attendant upon birth). Similarly by * Tonsure' i-^' Ghawfa,* 
1 Tonsure,' is meant that which is performed for the purpose of 

# the ‘ chTuld' (the lock of hair left to grow on the crown of the 
head). ‘ Tying of the grass-girdle ' is U panuyana ; as it is at 
this ceremony that the girdle of muhja-grass is tied, this 
indicates that rite. 4 Nibatidhana' is the saihe As" bandhaiid ’ ; 
and the prefix ‘ ni ’ Has been added for filling'up Wmfrrhtre. * ■ 

* Jdlakarman ' And the rest—which are the name/? of the 
sacraments—have been made into a copulative Compound, 
and then have the instrumental ending added to allow that 
they are % instrumental in the removal of taint. ; \ 


• Every 4 consecration ’ brings about some peculiarity* either 
Seen (material) or unseen (spiritual), in the thing consecrated, 
which is subservient to something else to be brought about, 
and. has either already subserved, or is going to subserve, the 
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purposes of this latter thing. For instance, in the case of 
the ‘ threshing of the corn ’ and ‘ offering sacrifices with the. 
corn,’ the 4 threshing ’ (which is the * consecration ’ or 4 puri¬ 
fication ’ in this case) produces in the corns, that are going 
to help in the accomplishment of the sacrifice, the visible 
peculiarity, in the shape of the removal of the chaff. [So^ 
that in this case the thing consecrated is going to subserve . 
some useful purpose]. When again it is said that ‘ removing 
the garland from the head one should keep it in a clean place,’ 
the garland is something that has been used (and served its 
purpose) and has become mangled in shape; so that the 
special method of its disposal (after use) only produces 
an invisible effect. Now all the sacraments mentioned in the 
text are prescribed for the purpose of the purification of the 
body ; but they are not found to bring about in the body any 
such effects as the removal of bad odour, etc., which is done 
by washing with clay and water. Hence the 4 purification ’ 
in this case should be understood to consist in some unseen 
effect; just as has been held to result from the particular 
time at which the birth of the individual takes place. And 
when the man has become purified by such purification, 
he becomes fit for the performance of acts prescribed in the 
Smrtis and in the Vedas; just as the Butter sanctified by 
mantras is fit for use in libations. In connection with ordinary 
(non-religious) acts, all necessary purity is attained by the 
(external) purification of things; as in the case of the Butter 
required for eating. As for that ‘ purity ’ of the boy which con¬ 
sists in his toucliabien<88 , this is brought about by the 4 wash¬ 
ing with water ’ mentioned as the means of purifying the body 
(in 5.1,09). Hence has it been declared that 4 there is no 
impurity arising from his touch.’ 

Objection .— 44 How can these sacraments be regarded as 
subserving the purposes of actions ? As regards the 4 sprink¬ 
ling of butter,’ it is only natural that through the butter it- 
should subserve the purposes of the sacrificial act, in connec¬ 
tion with which it has been prescribed. These sacraments 
however lie entirely outside the pale of any action ; —their 
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injunction not occurring in the context of any sacrificial act. 
So it is difficult to say that they help in the sacrifice through 
the man (in the way in which the sprinkling does through the 
butter). And unless it subserves the purposes of an act, 
consecration cannot be performed for its own sake; as in that 
case it should cease to be a ‘consecration’ (which is always 
Subsidiary to something else), and become a primary act 
itself, and (when it ceases to be a consecration) this would 
mean the nullification of the statement * corporeal consecra-. 
tion should be performed ’ (verse 20), and also of the Accusa¬ 
tive ending in the statement * when the boy is born, before ho 
is touched by any other person, the father should etc.’ (which 
refers to the Birth-rites); and in that case, the sense of the 
injunction will have to be altered, as is done in the case of the 
injunction * SaktUfy'uhoti* [where the incompatibility of the> 
Accusative ending leads us to alter it into the Instrumental], —a. 
particular result (as arising out of the consecration, as a 
primary act by itself) will have to be assumed ;.and so forth," 
••a number of absurd assumptions will have to be made.*’ .. 

■ Our answer to the above is as follows :—What we mean 
by the consecration subserving the purposes of sacrifices is not : 
that it is a subsidiary integral part of these,—which character ! 
is indicated by Direct Vedic Declaration and certain other; 
/beans ; all that we mean is that it is helpful to it; and this. 
helpfulness is possible even without the one forming an inte¬ 
gral part of the other. Por instance, we have the injunction, 
regarding the ‘ laying of fire * and that relating to 1 Vedic. 
study ’; but there is no Direct Injunction or any other indioa- 
tionXof these forming part of any sacrifice) ; all that we find is ) 
the Vedic text ‘offerings are made into the Ahavanlya,* which » 
lays down the * Ahavanlya ’ (as the receptacle of the offerings); j 
and a§ thC'precise nature of the ‘ Ahavanlya' is superphysical, ’ 
the only way"in which it can be brought into existence is . 
by Tfieans of the prescribed ‘ laying of fire,’ which ifl contained 
in"the text H the^Brahmana should lay the fires during spring’; ! 
so that the ‘ laying of fire ’ helps in the sacrificial performance 
through the bringing into existence, of the Ahavanlya, -and) 
32 
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yet it does not form an integral part of the performance. 
‘Vedic study’ also helps in the sacrificial performance, 
through the knowledge of the meaning of Yedic texts 
(acquired by the study). Analogous to these two is the case 
of the sacraments: (1) the act of Vedic study can be done 
only by one who has had these sacraments performed, (2) it is 
only when one has carried out the injunction of Vedic study 
that he can marry, (3) it is only when one has married that 
he can ‘ lay the fire,’ and (4) it is only one who has ‘ laid the 
fire’ that is entitled (to the performance of sacrifices). It is 
in this way that even though the sacraments are laid down 
apart from the sacrificial injunctions, yet their due perfor¬ 
mance is helpful towards the sacrificial acts. 

Since the text speaks of ‘ Ni^eka ’ (conception, depositing 
of the semen) as the first of the sacraments, it follows that 
all the sacraments for the child are to be performed by the 
father. Thus the mantra for the ‘ ltites on Birth ’ reads— 

‘ You are my very soul, bearing the name of son ’ (Shatapatha 
Brahmatta. , 14. 9. 4. 8.) [which clearly shows that it is recited * 
by the father]. It is for the father again that the begetting 
and instructing of children has been prescribed as a dut,y 
in the verse—‘ Having paid off the three debts etc.,’ (6.35); 
and thepassage 6 It is for this reason that the duly instructed 
son is called the real son,’ speaks of ‘instruction,’ which con¬ 
sists in teaching the boy his duties; and we shall show later 
on that this ‘ instruction ’ is accomplished only by teaching 
him the.Veda up to the point where the boy comprehends its 
full meaning. It is thus that the sacraments are of use to both: 
they help the father in the begetting of the right sort of 
child, and they help the boy in the performance of those acts 
that. can be done only by one who has been duly consecrated. 
Thus it is the father on whom devolves the task ol 5 having 
the sacraments properly performed; and on his death, “for 
him who takes his place; for instance, it is said 4 he who 
has not been consecrated should be consecrated by his 
brothers who have had their consecration already done.’ 
(Yajnavalkya, 2.124).—(27) 
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The author next indicates, by way of illustration, those 
acts in which the sacraments of the Boy are helpful:— 

VERSE XXVIII. 

This body is made godly,—by a thorough study op the 
. three Vedas, by Observances, by libations, by offer¬ 
ings, BY CHILDREN, BY THE GREAT SACRIFICES AND BY THE 

Sacrifices. (28) 

Bhaqya. 

The term ‘ svadhydya ' here stands for the act of studying 
(in general ; and not for Vedic study , which is what it 
ordinarily means); and the subject-matter of the study is 
therefore indicated by the term ‘of the Three Vedas,' 
1 traividyZna.' Even though the two terms (‘ 8 vadhyuydna ’ 
and ‘ traividy&na ’) do not stand in close proximity, yet they are 
construed together on account of their denotations being 
correlated, in accordance with the law that 4 whon the denota¬ 
tion of one term is connected with that of another, they 
should be taken as correlated.’ Hence, even though both the 
terms aro in the same (Instrumental) case, yet one (traividydna) 
may be taken as denoting the object of the other (svddhyd- 
j/dtia) by altering the signification of the case-ending; the 
phrase 4 traividyZna svddfiydyena ’ thus being construed as 
4 traydnam Vedandm ( traividytisya) adhyayandna (svcldhyay&na),' 

4 by a thorough study of the three Vedas' 

4 Traividya' is the compounded form of 4 trayo vddhh* ; 
the formation of the term being similar to that of such terms 
as 4 chaturvarnya ’ and the rest. 

Or, 4 svddhydyena' may be taken (as usual) in the sense of 
the study of the verbal text of the Vedas, and 4 traividyena ’ 
in that of tlje study of their meaning. 

* 4 By Observances ’ —by the 4 Sdvitra ’ and other observances 
kept by the Beligious Student. 

4 By Libations '—i.e., those that are poured at the time of 
the Initiation,—or the kindling of fire with fuels, which the 
Religious Student has to do every morning and evenings may 
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1)0 sppken as ‘ libation ,’ on account of Eire being the receptacle 
of the act of kindling (just as it is of the act of pouring; 
libations). .... 

“ Is not the putting of fuel on the fire really a ‘ libation 
that you should call it so simply from the said analogy ?” ; 

.People say that it is not really a ‘ libation because . 4 liba-, 
tions ’ and ‘ offerings ’ consist only of eatable substances./ .. 

“ How then does the author himself say (under 2. 186) 
that * the Religious Student should, every morning and evening 
offer the libation ( julmyat ) of fuels into the Fire’?” 

It is only in a figurative sense that the ‘ laying of fuel ’ 
is called ‘ homa \ ‘ libation the idea being that the fuel for 
the kindling of fire is thrown into'it in the same manner as 
substances are poured as libations; and it is on the basis of 
this analogy that the' kindling is called ‘ libation In the" 
original injunction (of fire-kindling) the words used are 1 sami- 
dham-adadhyat ,’ ‘should lay the fuel’ [where the word ‘ homa* 
e libation’ is not used]. As for the words (in Manu, 2.-1S6Y 
‘ agnim juhuyht tabhihj (‘ should offer the libation of fuels into 
fire ’), we shall point out later on that they are purely explana¬ 
tory (not mahdatory), and mean something quite different; 
and in explanations, figurative expressions are not out of place. 

[This is the view of some people]. The right view however is. 
that the offering of any fit and proper substance constitutes the 
acts of * I%a- (Sacrifice) and ‘ Soma ’ (Libation). It is only 
in this sense that we can rightly comprehend several injunc¬ 
tions. For instance, we have the injunction * zuktavakena 
yraetaram praharati,’ where ‘ praharati,' is taken to mean 
‘ offer in sacrifice ’ and ‘ prastaram * (* bed of Kusha-grass ’) is 
taken as the substance offered [and certainly the ‘ Kusha-bed’ 
is not an eatable substance]. 

“ In this particular instance, we have to take the ‘ sacrifice ’ 
as consisting of the offering of the Grass-bed, simply because 
it is so directly enjoined. And further, Kwha-grats also is 
eatable for some.’' 

- Well, how is A it then in the case of the ‘ Shakala-homa* 
(whetfe pebbles are offered) ?” 
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• “ In that case also it has to be done in that way, because 
of the direct injunction—‘one should offer the pebbles’. 9 ’ 

What explanation can there he of the case of the ‘ Graha- 
yaga,' where fuels of the arka and other plants are offered to 
each of the Grahas ? 

Prom all this it is clear that wherever we have the term 
'juhuyat' (‘ should offer libation’) and the connection of a 
Deity also is mentioned, in the original Injunction, the act is 
to be regarded as ‘ Eoma ,’ ‘ Libation/ 


‘ By ojfei'irigs *— i.e,, by offerings to the Gods and Jfyis. 

Up to this point wo had the duties of the Religious Studont. 


Next follow the duties of the Householder. 

\By children ,’— i.e., by the act of begetting children. 

‘ By the great sacrifices *— i.e., by the five ‘ sacrifices,’ con¬ 
sisting of Brahmayajha and the rest. 

, * By sacrifices' — i.e., by the Jyoti$(oma and other Vedic 
Sacrifices. 

: : The question being raised that—“ if there were any useful 
purpose served by these acts, then alone could there be any 
use for the sacraments which fit a man for these acts,”—the 
Author says—* this body is made godly,' ‘ brqhn\\yankriyatl 
tanuh .’—‘ Brahma ’ here stands for the Supreme God, the 
Creator; and this * tarn body, is made * related to God,’ 
'godly,*— by all these acts, which are laid down in the Veda 
and in the Smrtis. * Godliness ' meant here is that which 
consists in being trmsformed into the very essence of God; 
as this is tjie highest end of man ; as for other forms of ‘ rela¬ 
tion to God,’ this is already an accomplished fact for all beings, 
V-for the simple reason that God is the Creator of all things; 
and hence these other relations cannot be anything to be longed 
for. Por this reason it is the attainment of ‘ Pinal Release’ 
that must be meant here. .* • , -, * 
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The term * brahmi ,’ ‘ godly ’—as also the term ‘ tanu? 

* body ’—refers to the personality ensouling the body; as it is 
the personality that is consecrated by the sacraments; and it 
is the personality that attains Final Release ; as for the physi¬ 
cal body, it entirely perishes. 

Others have explained the phrase ‘ is made godly ’ to mean. 
that ‘ it is made capable of reaching Brahma ’; as (they argue) 
the actual ‘ becoming Brahman ’ is not possible by means of 
acts alone ; Final Release (which is what is meant by * becom¬ 
ing Brahman ’) is attainable only by moans of Knowledge and 
Action conjointly. Hence what the text means is that the 
man, by the said acts, becomes entitled to meditate upon 
Atman (Brahman). To this end we have the Vedic text— 

* 0 Gargi, when anyone, without knowing the Imperishable 
One, sacrifices, pours oblations, performs penances, studies the 
Yeda or gives charities, all this becomes perishable’ (Brha- 
daranyaka Upanisad , 3. 8. 10). 


Objection .—“ Nowhere in the Veda is the attaining of 
Brahman declared to be the reward of the actions here enu¬ 
merated. For instance, (A) as for the compulsory acts, they 
are prescribed as being without rewards. If we were to t 
assume rewards, such an assumption would be purely human 
in its source (and as such not authoritative). And since the 
Veda has declared them to be compulsory by means of such 
phrases * throughout one’s life’ and the like, there can be 
no justification for applying the principle of the Vishvajit 
sacrifice (and assume the reward to consist in the attaining 
of heaven). If it were argued that —* from the present verse 
of Manu itself we learn that the said Acts bring the men¬ 
tioned rewards,’—then it would come to this tliaj only such 
persons are entitled to these acts as long for Final Release; 
which would 0 deprive them of their compulsory character f 
and this would be contrary to what has been declared in 
the Veda. It may be argued that—‘ inasmuch as no one ever 
undertakes *a fruitless act, (if no rewards were mentioned) the 
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laying down of the acts would be futile.’ But there may be 
no performance at all; that does not matter; the use of a 
‘source of knowledge’ lies in making things known ; if it has 
succeeded in doing this, its purpose has been served; and the 
present verse does clearly indicate some acts as to be done; and 
if this indication is accomplished (the purpose of the scrip¬ 
tural injunction has been served); if people do not perform those 
acts, they transgress the behests of the scripture, and thereby 
incur sin. All old writers have explained the sense of the 
Injunctive.etc., on these lines. If a servant does not perform 
his duty, as he is ordered to do by his master, either he does not 
obtain his wages, or he incurs sin. Now as regards the com¬ 
pulsory acts, since no rewards are mentioned (in the form of 
wages), the evil that follows is not in the form of losing the 
reward, but in the form of suffering pain. It is only in this 
manner that we can explain the fact of all men being re¬ 
quired to perform the compulsory acts. From all this it follows 
that in the case of compulsory acts there is no reward. (B) 
As regards the optional acts, other results have boen dec¬ 
lared as following from them, and not Fin l Release (the one 
mentioned here). How then could this Final Release be such an 
end of man as is accomplished by the mere performance of acts?” 

It is just in view of these considerations that the text 
has been explained as a mere ‘ arthavada ,’ meant to eulogise 
the injunction of the Sacraments. 

Some people have taken the expression l brahm\ ‘godly’ 
figuratively—on some basis or other—to mean ‘capable of 
reciting the Veda and of performing the acts prescribed in the 
Veda’; ‘ brahma ’ being taken as equivalent to ‘Veda.’ 

“ How is it then that Gautama (8. 8) has spoken of ‘forty 
sacraments’ ? There the Soma-sacrifice also has been mention¬ 
ed as a sacrament; and certainly a primary sacrifice (as the Soma- 
sacrifice undoubtedly is) can never have the character of a 
-mere consecratory sacrament. Nor is it possible to take this 
part of Gautama’s Sutra as an arthamcUi ; as all the 
forty ^sacraments are spoken of as being on the same 
footing,” . ^ -v 
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• As a matter of fact, the statement of Gautama is purely 
commendatory, the Soma-sacrifice being spoken as a ‘sacra¬ 
ment’ in the sense that it brings about in the performer’s 
soul a peculiar aptitude.- 

Similarly in the present context real Sacraments have 
been mentioned along with non-sacraments with a view to in¬ 
dicate that both equally lead to the same result; and the 
purpose served by this is to show that the performance of 
all of them is necessary. It is thus not necesarv to take the 
verse as apart from the section dealing with Sacraments. 

Then again, the term *is- made ’ is meant to be commenda¬ 
tory, as is shown by the fact that we have the present tense, 
and not the injunctive affix. So that there is nothing to 
justify the idea that ‘the attaining of Brahman’ is the reward 
(of what is enjoined). In fact the present verse does not 
/enjoin any actions; and hence there cannot arise any desire on 
our part to know their result, which could justify the as¬ 
sumption that the present tense has ^the force of the„In- 
junctive; as has been done in the case of the Ratrlsatra , in 
connection with which even though we have the present tense 
in the term ‘pratit sfhanti ’ (‘obtain a standing’), yet it is taken 
as laying down the result-following from the Ratrisatra. 

From all this it follows that all that is said in the verse 
is for the eulogising of the Sacraments. 

Some people interpret the verse, by breaking it up into two 
parts—taking it to mean that ‘the attaining of Brahman is 
the reward of the compulsory acts, and of the optional acts 
the rewards are such as are actually mentioned in the Veda 
along with these acts.’ 

But there is no authority for this; because the entire verse 
is purely commendatory: specially as it has been already 
explained that the compulosry acts are performed'Tvithput 
the idea of any rewards. It is in view* of this that our Author 
has said (under 2 . 2 ) that ‘it is not right to be absorbed m • 
desires.’—(28) 











